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IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


Cuap. I, 


OF THE ELIXIR OF LIFE; OR, THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY, 


One important object of alchemy was 
the discovery of a medicine alike to 
cure all diseases, and to prevent their 
recurrence. The origin of this idea 
must be sought in the garden of Eden, 
and there also shall we find its sufficient 
refutation. Before enlarging on the 
many ways in which this remedy was 
sought, we will endeavour to trace the 
reasoning by which its existence was in- 
ferred : we shall see that there was scarce- 
lya nation, however remote, or however 
barbarous, that had not some notion of 
this powerful medicine. Adam, say 
the alchemists, was the first adept; he 
knew all the secrets of nature; and 
whatsoever might be done by human 

wer could, doubtless, be performed 
y Adam. He was so well versed in 
the nature of animals, as to be able to 
give appropriate names to all the 
newly-created beasts; and his con- 
tinual communion both with angelic 
beings and the Divine Maker of all, 
had made him well acquainted with 
spiritual essences and their properties, 
so far as they could be comprehended 
by man’s yet unfallen intellect. This 
perfection of physical and metaphysical 
knowledge, not attained by the labour 
of study and observation, but infused 
into his mind immediately by the Au- 
thor of all wisdom, has been enjoyed 
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in like degree by none of Adam’s de- 
scendants. Yet, because God talked 
to Abraham as a man talketh with his 
friend,— because Moses was divinely 
inspired to write the history of those 
seven days wherein God made the 
heavens and the earth,— because Solo- 
mon was filled with knowledge. and 
understanding, and wrote by means of 
that inspired wisdom on subjects of 
natural history and philosophy,— 
Abraham, Moses, and Solomon, are 
also reckoned among the adepts. If 
alchemy be a true science, it was cer- 
tainly known to Adam, with almost the 
same certainty to Solomon, and with 
great probability to Noah, Abraham, 
and Moses. In the garden created for 
man’s dwelling was every kind of tree 
that was good for food, every appliance 
which could render his life delightful ; 
but there were two trees of a mystic 
character,— yet though the one was 
prohibited, and the other untasted, 
they were of.far more importance to 
man’s fate than all the rich fruits and 
glowing foliage of the rest: these were, 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
and the yet more wonderful tree of 
life. Of the first we cannot speak at 
length here. Adam already knew 
good; the evil he knew not till he 
tasted the forbidden fruit. The Jewish 
B 
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rabbins have in many places expressed 
their opinions, that the fall of the angels 
was unknown to Adam in the days of his 
innocence ; but that by some intellectual 
operation of this fruit he became aware 
of their guilt, their fall, and some laws 
not of matter, but of spirit; by which, 
in spite of their resisting will, they 
were subservient to the power of God. 
They go on to say, that the knowledge 
of these spiritual laws embraced also 
that of talismans and cabalistic spells, 
by which the spirits of evil might be 
made obedient to man, and also re- 
moved in some degree the human race 
from the protection of the Supreme,— 
giving them, in stead, a power dreadful 
in its nature, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. ‘This power Adam used not; 
he, however, communicated the know- 
ledge of it to his children. Seth and 
his descendants made no use of it; but 
Cain and his family were the proto- 
sorcerers. After the flood, Ham con- 
tinued the same iniquity, while Shem 
and Japheth remained comparatively 
free from it. The tree of life was of a 
different nature, and of this we must 
speak more largely. It has been held 
by some of the most learned, as well 
among the Jews as among Christians, 
that though Death came into the world 
by Sin, still man’s body was not 
created essentially immortal.* It was 
endowed with so much perfection as to 
endure for a very long period without 
apparent decay. At the end of that 
time, however, its vitality would have 
been expended; and were it not re- 
newed from some external source, its 
powers would fail. The tree of life 
was intended to supply that waste of 
vital power. This theory receives 
strong confirmation from the circum- 
stances related in Genesis. That the tree 
of life grew in the midst} of the gar- 
den, and that it was within man’s 
reach,} we gather from the inspired re- 
cords; yet, though the fruit of it was 
not prohibited, he did uot eat of it. 
This seems sufficient to shew us that it 
was not intended as food, and surely 
the very name intimates for what it was 
designed. But when, by eating of the 
tree of knowledge, Adam and Eve had 
forfeited their right to a paradisiac 
abode, we have the following remark- 
able words,—“ And the Lord God 
said, Behold the man is become as one 
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of us, to know good and evil; and now, 
lest he put forth his hand, and take also 
of the tree of life, and eat and live for 
ever: therefore the Lord God sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden, to till the 
ground from whence he was taken. 
So he drove out the man, and he 

laced at the east of the garden of 

“den cherubims, and a flaming sword 
which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life.”§ From this, it 
seems that man’s exclusion from the 
garden of Eden, inasmuch as it was an 
exclusion from the tree of life, was in 
itselfa sentence of death; and that had 
Adam eaten of the fruit of that mystic 
tree, he would have lived, if not for 
ever, yet to a much more distant period 
than it was in accordance with the Al- 
mighty’s design he should under these 
altered circumstances do. It may be 
noticed, that the words of Moses do 
not imply, that once eating of the “ tree 
of life” would be sufficient to procure 
for Adam an eternity of existence in 
this world, but merely that a permanent 
exile from the garden in which the tree 
grew would be sufficient to prevent 
such an event. For this cause, viz. to 
make the exile permanent, were the 
cherubim and the flaming sword sta- 
tioned to keep the way of the tree of 
life. A new dispensation was an- 
nounced, life everlasting was to be ob- 
tained under new conditions; and mai, 
when his body had expended the portion 
of vitality breathed into it with its first 
breath of life, was to enter upon a new 
state of existence: his body was “ to 
return tothe dust” out of which it was 
taken, “and the spirit was to return 
unto God who gave it.” Thus much, 
then, it seems, may be inferred from 
the sacred history, that there was a fruit 
which, by its own properties, had the 
power of renewing youth, and con- 
ferring a fresh term of life on the other- 
wise decaying body ; and that man, by 
being prevented from making use of 
this wonderful provision, became sub- 
ject to bodily death. So far as this the 
philosopher may go with the alchemist ; 
and even those theologians who are in- 
clined to doubt the theory above men- 
tioned cannot say that it is either im- 
possible or improbable. One evidence 
may be produced in its favour which, 
to those accustomed to weigh its im- 
portance, will not seem slight, viz. 


* See Faber’s Treatise on the Three Dispensations, vol. i, book 1. 


+ Gen, ii. 9. 


+ Gen, iii, 22, 


§ Gen, iii, 23-25, 
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the concurrent voice of tradition. In 
the mythology of the East,* we find, 
among the treasures of the Chawdra- 
ratana, the ararita, or beverage of im- 
mortality,—- proving the finite nature of 
the Hindi gods, by the fact that they 
owed their immortality to drinking it. 
Men might be made immortal by its 
effects, and it forms no small part of 
the machinery of that most magnifi- 
cent poem, The Curse of Kehama. 
Again, in the northern system, we find 
a still stronger resemblance,—we should 
say, perhaps, a still purer copy, of the 
fruit of the tree of life. Iduna,t the 
goddess of youth, possessed those mys- 
tic apples which, when the gods felt 
themselves. growing old and feeble, 
they ate, and were restored to youth 
and vigour. Among the Chinese, the 
same belief prevailed in another form, 
and an extract from a paper communi- 
cated by the author to Fraser’s Maga- 
zine in May 1835,{ will set it in a 
strong light. One of the philosophers 
having become immortal, himself de- 
scends from his celestial abode, and 
meets his son, to whom he gives an 
athulet and a pill, of which he says :— 


«* After dividing it, and eating a part 
of it, you will become a seer, or im- 
mortal. * * * * Mung Seen 
now examined the pill, which was about 
the size of a pea, and said, with great 
joy, ‘ Since my father has become a god, 
doubtless, on swallowing this, I shall not 
know death.’ His mother-in-law ob- 
jected to his thus doing, and concealed 
it until her father came, to whom she 
she shewed it, and read likewise the 
letter of Woo-tsing-yer. ‘Tae-she im. 
mediately broke in pieces the pill, and 
all three partook of it. ‘Tae.she was at 
this time seventy years of age, and in his 
person extremely debilitated ; but no 
sooner had he tasted this wonderful me- 
dicine, than he grew hale and strong ; 
his nerves and sinews received fresh 
vigour ; he laid aside his carriage, and 
when he walked abroad, it was with such 
rapidity, that his servants could scarcely 


* See Christmas’s Universal Mythology, sec. ii. 


t Hore Sinice, No, III. 
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keep pace with him. K@6 retained all her 
beauty, and the strength and health of 
youth. None who saw her after partak- 
ing of the elixir of life would have sup- 
posed her beyond the age of twenty, 
though, in truth, fifty times had the sun 
brought about the anniversary of her 
birth.” 


Lao Kung was the name of the phi- 
losopher who was most celebrated in 
China as having discovered this grand 
secret, and he founded a sect called 
Tao-tsee,§ or the sons of the inimor- 
tals. He professed to be able, by 
means of an elixir prepared from the 
‘¢ three kingdoms of nature,” to restore 
the powers of the body when decayed 
by age, and thus to secure an indefinite 
period of life to his followers. Many 
thronged to him; mandarins and em- 

rors were among his disciples ; and, 
in spite of the deaths which in the due 
order of nature occurred in quick suc- 
cession in his society, he still main- 
tained his credit. After his death, his 
followers stated that he had withdrawn 
to the island of the genii, and they made, 
as they said, frequent voyages thither, 
to converse with their head and leader. 
Those who returned never failed to 
speak of the favour in which Lao Kung 
and his sect stood with those mighty 
und mysterious agencies in whose do- 
minions he dwelt, and they related the 
modes of attaining health and long life 
which he had communicated to them. 
At one time, they caused large cisterns 
to be made, in order to collect dews, in 
which the prince might bathe, and thus 
preserve himself from the approach of 
disease. At length the sect gave way 
to the irresistible influence of Budhu- 
ism. It would be possible to bring 
forward instances from the mythology 
of other nations in which this tradition 
is embodied. It took a singular shape 
in the romances of the troubadours. A 
sort of terrestrial paradise was spoken 
of, to which was given the name of 


Cokaigne,|| a word which is generally 


* Id. sec. ix. 


§ Christmas's Universal Mythology, sec. vii. 


|| The reader will not be displeased to see here a short but beautiful fablian, 
translated by Mr. Way, which treats of this subject :— 


“ Well, I wot ‘tis often told, 
Wisdom dwells but with the old; 
Yet do I of greener age 
Boast and bear the name of sage. 

Briefly, sense was ne'er conferred 

By the measure of the beard. 

List — for now my tale begins,— 

How to rid me of my sins ; 





Once I journeyed far from home 
To the gate of holy Rome ; 

There the pope, for my offence, 
Bade me straight in penance thence. 
Wandering onward to attain 

The wondrous land that hight Cokaigne ; 
Sooth to say, it was a place 

Bless’d with Heaven's especial grace 
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derived from the Latin, coguina; and 
the original description of this blessed 
region was an improvement on the 
golden age, and a substitution of cu- 
linary delicacies for the fruits of that 
primitive period. Subsequently, Ori- 
ental fiction added its charms: spicy 
groves; rivers of milk, honey, and 
wine; groups of lovely maidens were 
supposed to embellish this enchanted 
ground ; and, lastly, the tree and water 
of life were deduced from the patri- 
archal times, through the Moham- 
medan writers, and added to the pic- 
ture. The country of Cokaigne and the 
fountain of perpetual youth were not 
confined to those which have been con- 
sidered as the native regions of ro- 
mance. Sir John Mandeville met with 
this wonderful fountain near the river 
Indus, and has given a description of 
its admirable effects, both on those who 
lived near it and on himself. It was 
very odoriferous, tasted of all manner 
of spice; and of this whosoever drank 
for two or three days upon a fasting 
stomach was quickly cured of any in- 
ternal disorder wherewith he might be 
afflicted. Those who lived near it, 
and frequently drank of it, had a won- 
derful appearance of youth throughout 
their whole lives. He drank himself 
three or four times, and fancied his 
health was better afterwards. Robert- 
son, in his History of America, relates 
that a tradition prevailed among the 
natives of Porto Rico, that in one of 
the Lucayo Islands, which they call 
Binini, there was to be found this ex- 


For every road and every street 
Smoked with food for man to eat. 
Pilgrims there might halt at will, 
There might sit and feast their fill, 
Tn goodly bowers that lined the way, 
Free for all, and nought to pay. 
Through that blissful realm divine 
Rolled a sparkling flood of wine. 
Clear the sky, and soft the air, 

For eternal spring was there ; 

And all around the groves among 
Countless dance and ceaseless song. 
Strife, and ire, and war, were not, 
For all was held by common lot ; 
And every lass that sported there 
Still was Lind, and still was fair, 
Free to each as each desired, 

And quitted as the year expired : 
For once the circling seasons past, 
Surest vows no more might last. 
But the chiefest, choicest treasure, 
In that land of peerless pleasure, 
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traordinary fountain; and, incited by 
the hope of finding it, Ponce de Leon 
ranged from island to island, till at last 
he discovered, not the fountain, but 
Florida. In Owhyhee (or Hawaii) a 
tradition prevailed, that certain natives 
of that island successfully prosecuted a 
voyage to a country where the inha- 
bitants enjoyed perpetual youth, and 
health, and beauty ; where the fountain 
of life removed every disease, and 
every deformity, and where misery and 
death were unknown ; but, alas! they 
had beheld that which was forbidden 
to mortal eye, and they all died shortly 
after their return to Hawaii. 

Upon this almost universal agreement 
of tradition the alchemists,lay great 
stress; but they adduce other argu- 
ments from Holy Writ. This remedy 
for all diseases, this great restorer of 
decaying nature, has, they say, the 
same power over the bodies of men in 
our present state as it had before the 
fall. They point to the translation of 
Enoch and of Elijah: these eminent 
saints never tasted of death ; and since, 
therefore, they are still enjoying a 
bodily life, how can we suppose that 
life to be maintained more probably 
than by the eating the fruit of the tree 
of life. Again, it is highly probable 
that the body of man waxed grosser 
and more earthly after the fall; that 
those who were brought into the world 
by the ordinary way of generation par- 
took far more of the heavy and unintel- 
lectual character of matter than the 
more ethereal, half-angelic body of 


Was a well to saine the sooth, 


Cleped the living well of youth. 
There had numb and feeble age 
Cross’d you in your pilgrimage ; 
In those wondrous waters pure 
Laved awhile you found a cure, 
Lustihed and youth appears, 
Numb’ring now but twenty years. 
Wo is me! who rue the hour, 
Once I owned both will and power 
To have gained this precious gift, 
But, alas! of little thrift, 

From a kind o’erflowing heart. 

So my fellows to impart 

Youth, and Joy, and all the lot 
Of this rare enchanted spot. 

Forth I fared, and now in vain 
Seek to find the place again. 

Sore regret I now endure, 

Sore regret beyond a cure. 

Test and learn from what is pass’d 
Having bliss to hold it fast.” 


Fabliaux of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Selected by Legrand, 


and translated by Way. 


Ellis’s edition, yol. ii. p. 195, 
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Adam,—a body which was the im- 
mediate work of the Creator’s hand. 
This, too, was in all probability the 
mode in which those repeated abridge- 
ments of the span of human life of 
which we hear in Scripture were car- 
ried into execution. From about a 
thousand years, it was gradually re- 
duced to threescore and ten: the body 
gradually degenerated; it became 
coarser in its materials, and less ex- 
quisite in its workmanship. It par- 
took more of the dust, and less of the 
informing spirit; its duration was 
made shorter, and its rank lower. 
Man became a prey to more and 
severer diseases, until he reached the 
state in which he now is—a state in 
which he will be stationary till the 
world shall be no more. What, then, 
would be the effect of this mystic 
fruit—this universal remedy? It 
would, of course, remove the causes 
of this degeneration; it would purify 
the body of man from the grosser par- 
ticles ; it would again give the as- 
cendancy to the more ethereal and 
vital portion of his being, and bring 
him, as far as the body is concerned, 
somewhat nearer to that glorious state 
in which he was when created in the 
image of God. Such a change in the 
body could not take place without 
some alteration, some adaptation in the 
mind, Some of our most violent 
passions spring from the gross, corrupt 
state of our mortal bodies; the purer 
the one, the more temperate will be the 
other. Those persons who are most 
free from sudden and fierce passions 
owe that freedom not so much to their 
mental superiority as to their happier 
temperament; and the new science of 
phrenology has set in a strong light 
how entirely the passions depend on 
the physical structure. A medicine, 
therefore, which acts as this must do is 
not only a medicine for the body, but 
also for the mind; it will not only set 
the frame free from pain, disease, and 
decay, but it will make the mental 
horizon calm, by stilling the gusts of 
passion, by driving away the clouds 
with which the grossness of our earthly 
nature obscures our reason; and “ the 
great light of the majestic intellect” 
will shine clear and serene over all. 
To give still further evidence from 
Scripture, and to throw a still stronger 
light on this theory, they quote the 
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words of St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, when speaking of the re- 
surrection. If the body be raised, and 
be destined to eternal life, then it must 
be raised in a purer and more un- 
earthly state than it is now: accord- 
ingly, “‘ It is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body.”* This is, 
however, by no means,.a happy transla- 
tion of the words 2xrsigtras cua Puyindy 
iytigsras copa wvivperixor. It would 
have been better rendered, “‘ It is sown 
a soul-informed body, it is raised an 
ethereal body,”—raised in a condition 
as happily, or yet more happily, con- 
stituted than Adam’s before the fall. 
But if the raised body be of the same 
nature as that of man in a state of in- 
nocence, even though finer and purer 
in degree, it would still need more or 
less the same means of support —the 
same — against the waste of 
vitality ; and, accordingly, in that 
glance into the New Jerusalem —the 
heavenly city which was vouchsafed to 
the favoured disciple, we find, “ And 
he shewed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. In 
the midst of the street of it (the hea- 
venly city), and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded 
her fruit every month, and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.”+ The healing of what na- 
tions? Not the nations ofthe earth,— 
for in the vision of the apostle, “ The 
first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away, and there was no more 
sea;”{ not, surely, the nations of the 
damned, otherwise their worm does 
die, and their fire is quenched. And 
if it be said that the whole is to be 
taken figuratively, let us ask, Of what 
is the “ healing leaf” a figure? If it 
shadow forth any thing, it must be a 
release from some evil; and, except 
upon this theory, what evil is there 
from which the risen bodies of just 
men made perfect can require deliver- 
ance? This belief concerning the tree 
of life is at the bottom ofall the al- 
chemical theory of the universal medi- 
cine ; it has never been in one place so 
treated as it is here; itisto be gathered 
from a multitude of obscure hints, some- 
times couched in scientific and some- 
times in theological terms, scattered 
through a vast variety of authors, and it 
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is certainly well worthy the consideration 
of the divine, as well of him who wishes 
to understand the rationale ofalchemy. 
When, however, we have gone thus 
far, we cannot expect the theologian or 
the philosopher to accompany the al- 
chemist in his subsequent deductions: 
“¢ From the union and perpetual inter- 
change of the elements,’. say they, 
“ spring all things, and all things may 
again be resolved into those elements ; 
and whether we call the elements fire, 
air, earth, water, with the ancients, or 
whether we call them, with the mo- 
derns, oxygen, hydrogen, azote, carbon, 
&c. &c. still all material substances are 
formed of the elements; and in their 
perpetual circulation do all visible 
things swbsist, grow, and decay. From 
them did God in his wisdom make the 
heavens and the earth: they were the 
constituent parts of his creation ; they, 
therefore, were the constituent parts of 
the trees of life and of knowledge. 
When man has by long study attained 
to so great a mastery over the elements, 
so intimate a knowledge of their powers 
and properties, as to be able to imitate 
the operations of nature — when he can 
produce living creatures, such as frogs, 
lice, and serpents, as the Egyptian ma- 
gicians are said to have done— when 
he can mimic the actions of life by 
galvanising the dead body, and imitate 
the thunder and the lightning by his 
electrical knowledge,— then may he 
hope also to find out the composition 
of this wonderful fruit of life: its con- 
stituent parts are in his hands; he has 
only to combine and experimentalise 
till the wished-for result comes to 
crown his endeavours. Day after day 
is medical science striding onwards ; 
and, in those countries where it is most 
successfully cultivated, one disease after 
another is giving way. Plague has be- 
come but as a thing that was ; it exists 
only in distant countries. Small-pox is 
no longer the depopulating and dis- 
figuring scourge that it used to be; 
syphilis is less fatal every year; and 
now the discovery of the vegetable al- 
kalies, morphine, narcotine, quinine, 
stricnine, emetine, piperine, &c. &c. 
appears to have given a new direction 
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to medico-chemical research. Créosote 
is a still more extraordinary agent, 
And while the active principles are thus 
extracted, why should we despair of 
finding the elixir of life?” Such would 
be the language of an alchemist, if he 
were to speak with the light of modern 
philosophy before his eyes; and as 
there is a little plausibility in the 
theory (which is ancient—the illustra- 
tions only are modern), we shall, at 
the risk of being supposed to beat the 
air, give a few reasons to shew the fu- 
tility of his hopes. Why were the 
cherubim with the flaming sword 
planted at the eastern gate of the 
garden of Paradise ?—To keep the way 
of the tree of life. And it would be 
folly to suppose that He, in whose 
hands are the issues of understanding, 
as well as the issues of life, would 
allow his own counsel to be defeated 
by his own gift. It has been according 
to his good pleasure th.« the gradual 
diminution of man’s longevity has 
taken place. He has on two occa- 
sions formally pronounced what should 
be the average duration of life, limit- 
ing it first to one hundred and twenty 
years, and subsequently to threescore 
and ten ; and that theory, however in- 
genious, cannot be called other than 
blasphemous which tells us that his 
decrees may be set aside, that his de- 
signs may be baffled by human science. 
The laws of life have not as yet been 
investigated, and it is highly probable 
that they never will be, at least in this 
world ; but even if they were ever so 
well understood, it does not at all fol- 
low that man would have any control 
over them, or be able to touch the 
springs of that machinery by which 
they act. He might understand them, 
as he understands those laws by which 
the planetary bodies roll on in their 
orbits ; but he would, as in that case, 
be only the passive spectator of God’s 
infinite power and wisdom. The bene- 
fits that would result from such know- 
ledge might probably be great in a 
medical point of view ; but it appears, 
from what we know, that metaphysical 
would have to rejoice rather than phy- 
sical science. 


Cuaap. Ul. 


OF THE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE; OR, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


When the alchemists had once de- 
cided that it was possible for this me- 
dicine by the art of man to be com- 


pounded, the next thing was to ascertain 
of what nature it was, or rather from 
what materials it might the most easily 
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be obtained, And as the red elixir, 
as it was ealled, was supposed to 
have not so much the power of 
transmuting specifically base metals 
into gold and silver, as the power 
generally of bringing to its highest 
degree of perfection any substance 
to which it was applied, many among 
them decided that the philosopher’s 
stone was itself the universal medicine. 
It transmutes lead into gold, they said, 
because gold is the purest and noblest 
form in which the metaliic basis can 
appear. It transmutes flints into dia- 
monds by the same power, purging 
away all their grosser particles, and 
exhibiting them in the shape of pure, 
uncorrupt essences, Jt had the same 
effect upon plants, preserving only their 
hidden virtues; and, consequently, if 
administered to men or animals, it 
would have the same purifying effect, 
and would exhibit human nature free, 
as far as the body is concerned, from 
all the imperfections that “ flesh is heir 
to.” Descartes imagined that this was 
not the true secret, but that he had 
discovered it in a peculiar system of 
diet. ‘I never took so much care,” * 
said he to M. de Leiylochem, “ to pre- 
serve my life as I now do. I formerly 
thought that were death to happen, it 
could at most only cut off thirty or 
forty years, whereas now it cannot sur- 
prise me without depriving me at least 
ofa hundred. For it seems certain to 
me that, if we only guarded against 
certain errors in diet that we are wont 
to commit, we might, without any other 
attention, attain to an old age much 
longer and happier than we now do. 
But since I have need of much time 
and much experience, to examine every 
thing proper to this subject, I am now 
engaged in composing a course of me- 
dicines, by which I hope, when so oc- 
cupied, to obtain some respite from 
nature, and to be, consequently, the 
better able hereafter to prosecute my 
design.” The Abbé Picot + resided 
sometime with Descartes, and followed 
his directions as to diet, being fully 
persuaded that four or five hundred 
years would be added thereby to the 
term of man’s natural life. 
years after the date of the letter above 
quoted, Descartes died, in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age; and so certain was 
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Picot that the system adopted by him 
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was to be implicitly relied on, that, 
hearing of his death, the abbé declared 
he must have died by poison, or by 
some violent death, or he would un- 
questionably have lived five hundred 
years. What the medicines used by 
Descartes were we do not know. The 
rules which he adopted with regard to 
diet were very rigid: the greatest re- 
gularity, perfect temperance, and fre- 
quent fasting, formed the principal 
parts of his code. He enjoined a far 
more ascetic diet than Cornaro, with far 
less success. But all that is important 
to remark here is, first, that Descartes 
considered it possible to prolong life to 
the extent of four or five hundred years ; 
and, secondly, that he supposed this 
might be done by diet and medicines. 
Sir Kenelm Digby visited Descartes 
without giving his name, and, after a 
little conversation, the latter guessed 
who his visitor was; upon which Sir 
Kenelm said : “ Our speculative disco- 
veries are indeed pretty and agreeable, 
but they are, after all, too uncertain 
and unprofitable to occupy all a man’s 
thoughts ; that life was too short to at- 
tain the right knowledge even of neces- 
sary things ; and that one who so well 
understood the nature of the human 
body as Descartes, should rather study 
how it might be preserved from disease 
and early death, than apply himself to 
the barren speculations of philosophy.” 
Descartes replied that he had done so ; 
and though he did not suppose it pos- 
sible to avoid death altogether, he could 
yet promise to lengthen out the days of 
man to those of the patriarchs. On the 
same point Ashmole, in his notes to 
the Theatrum Chemicum Brittanicum, 
gives a digest of a whole host of au- 
thorities :— 


” 


‘It is apparent,” says he,§ “ though 
I deny not but some hereditary corrup- 
tion is entailed upon posterity from the 
decayed, mouldering, and rotten natures 
of our ancestors, that our diseases pro. 
ceed chiefly from transplantation ; for by 
what we eat or drink as nourishment, 
the corrupt and harmful, nay, deathful 
qualities, which the Divine malediction 
lodged in created things, is removed 
from them into our bodies, and there 
grow up and multiply, till, having height- 
ened the sal, sulphur, and mercury, into 
an irreconcilable contestation, through 
the impurities with which they are load- 
ed and burdened, they introduce a miser- 
+ Baillet, Vie de Descartes. 
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able decay, which subsequently becomes 
a death ; and this is the sooner hastened, 
if thereunto we add the heavy load of 
luxuriousness and gluttony. Yet this 
death is not natural, but accidental, and, 
as may appear by what has been said, 
death arising out of the fruits of the great 
world which grow up by transplantation ; 
the rebellious disobedience of man pro- 
voking God to plant a death in every 
thing that he hath made, in the curse 
wherewith he bath cursed the world; 
and to this the doctrine which the angel 
taught Esdras is agreeable. And though 
it is appointed that all must die, against 
which decree no elixir has power to re- 
sist, yet this medicine is a remedy for 
the particular corruption of man, to kee 
back those griefs and diseases whic 
usually accompany and molest old age, 
insomuch that the death which man eats 
with his bread may be brought to a se- 
paration, and man may consequently, in 
the comfort of an uninterrupted health, 
spin out his thread of life to the longest 
end of that nature fallen from original 
justice. For it is a certain truth that, of 
what we receive into our bodies, Nature 
finds two substances,—one which with a 
gladsome appetite she retains to feed vi- 
tality, the other with an abhorred dislike 
she expels, as not only useless, but putre- 
factive and dangerous. And if thereupon 
we thoroughly advise with ourselves, we 
must needs confess that her way is the 
best to be imitated, in separating the 
pure from the impure (which are joined 
together in every thing) before we make 
use of them ; and where she does mani- 
festly subtract and divide, let us not 
there add and multiply. For doubtless 
the feces profit nothing; nay, in sick 
persons they plainly oppress the pene- 
trating virtue of the spirit itself, and 
commit that separating act to the dis- 
eased body which through weakness is 
not able to perform the task. The brevity 
of life came in with the fall of Adam ; 
and though some of the ancients, before 
the flood, lived almost a thousand years, 
yet certainly their lives were prorogued 
by the use of this medicine, with which 
they well knew how to separate and cor- 
rect the obnoxious qualities of all things : 
and I much question whether the gene- 
rality of persons then lived so long, or 
only those who were the true ancestors 
of Abraham ; they being not always the 
eldest and first-begotten of the patriarchs, 
but such as God chose out of the family 
to continue the line; and had by the 
permission of God, as a singular and pe- 
culiar blessing, this secret traditionally 
committed to them.” 


Yet it would seem that it required a 
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particular revelation, not only to know 
what was the medicine, but how to use 
it when obtained ; for, in the same work, 
he says :— 

“ Unless the medicine be qualified as 
it ought, ’tis death to taste the least atom 
of it, because its nature is so highly vi- 
oo and strong above that of man; 

or if its least parts are able to strike so 

fiercely and thoroughly into the body of 
a base and corrupt metal as to tinge and 
convert it into so high a degree as perfect 
gold, how less able is the body of man 
to resist such a force, when its greatest 
strength is far inferior to the weakest 
metal? I do believe, and am confirmed 
by several authors, that many philoso- 

ers, having a desire to enjoy perfect 
health, have destroyed themselves by 
adventuring to take the medicine in- 
wardly, ere they knew the true use 
thereof, or how to qualify it to be re- 
ceived by the nature of man without 
destruction.” * 


This is a very likely result of the 
experiment, if we take into consider- 
ation the test by which the red elixir 
was to be proved perfect. In a MS. 
in the Cambridge University Library, 
G. G. 8. 1. before quoted, occurs the 
following direction: “ But endeavour 
not to multiply it any more, for fear thou 
shouldst lose it; for it is then so fiery that 
it will penetrate the glasses and vanish, 
leaving the glass stained like a ruby.” 
Indeed, so rapid and violent was its 
supposed operation, and so great the 
corruption of the human frame, that, 
if hastily taken, it would dissolve 
nearly the whole body, and cause in- 
stant death. 

We shall now take a brief review 
of the pretended longevity of certain 
adepts, which legends form, as it were, 
the fabulous ages of chemistry, and no- 
tice the modes which they are said to 
have adopted to attain so long a life. 
One of them, named Artephius, is re- 
ported to have lived upwards of a 
thousand years ; and although no facts 
are known of his life, nor is it by any 
means clear that such a person ever 
lived, yet as the writings which bear his 
name were once highly esteemed by the 
*¢ philosophers,” the stories told of him 
will at all events shew what was ex- 
pected to be the fruits of study — what 
was the great object after which an 
adept was to strive. Ilis works, or 
those which bear his name, appear to 
have been written in the twelfih cen- 
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tury ; and his Clavis Majoris Sapientie 
is preserved in the first volume of 
Mangetus Bibliotheca Chemica Cu- 
riosa. There is another book attri- 
buted to him called Liber Secretus, 
in which he states that the mysteries 
of the chemical philosophy are so 
darkly expressed by most writers that 
it is impossible to understand them ; 
and, indeed, that this obscurity was 
not accidental, but designed. “ Is not 
this an art full of secrets; and believest 
thou, O fool! that we plainly teach this 
secret of secrets, taking our words ac- 
cording to their literal interpretation ?”* 
He then goes on to say that, after he 
became an adept by studying the works 
of Hermes Trismegistus, he was some- 
times very obscure himself; but after 
having lived more than a thousand years 
through the use of this wonderful me- 
dicine, he found no man besides him- 
self that had discovered it, so obscure 
were the writings in which it was re- 
vealed. He therefore generously wrote 
a book to declare “ truly and sincerely ” 
all things that were wanted for the form- 
ation of the philosopher’s stone, “ ex- 
cept one certain thing, which is not 
lawful for me to discover to any, 
because it is either revealed or made 
‘known by God himself, or taught by 
some master, which, notwithstanding, 
he that can bend himself to the search 
of by the help of a little experience 
may easily learn in this book.” 
course the book is, if possible, rather 
more obscure than others on the same 
mysterious topic, although it really is 
written in rather more intelligible Latin, 
and with great parade of philosophical 
simplicity. Some hermetic writers say 
of him, that he invented a magnet hav- 
ing a peculiar attraction for the vitai 
parts of human nature; so that by 
means of it he extracted the life from 
other persons for his own benefit, 
making a vivifying volatile tincture, 
which was only to be taken in at the 
nostrils, and which rendered all food 
unnecessary. During the last years of 
his one thousand and twenty-five he 
withdrew into a tomb, where he wrote 
his alchemical works. The treatise in 
Mangetus which bears his name is an 
astrologico-alchemical treatise ; and in 
no parts more so than in his chapter 
on animal life, as we shall by and by 


* Artephii, Liber Secretus. 
¢ Histoires Admirables et Mémorables, p. 697. Douay, 1604, 
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reeive. He is mentioned by Roger 

con, and by no earlier writer; and 
the same fables were then extant about 
him. Another equally credible story 
is related of Nicholas Flame, who, 
according to vulgar ideas, was, with 
his wife Perenella, consigned to the 
grave at the close of a long and re- 
spectable life. But it appears that 
they were by no means so foolish as 
to die ; and after many years a French 
traveller+ obtained news of them in 
the East, and found that wooden 
images had been buried, merely to 
avoid fixing on the adepts the suspi- 
cion of immortality; that they had 
been, since their supposed death, tra- 
velling over the world, acquiring know- 
ledge, and associating with those who, 
like themselves, had successfully stu- 
died the hermetic philosophy. In the 
year 1531, a poor old man, residing 
at Tarentum, was the subject, it is said, 
of a very marvellous change, at the age 
of nearly ninety. His skin peeled off, 
and a new, soft, and smooth skin sup- 
plied its place ; his muscles again be- 
came plump and yielding ; the wrinkles 
disappeared from his face, and the 
white hairs from his head ; dark curl- 
ing locks replaced the one, and the 
fresh complexion of youth the other. 
After fifty years, he again became de- 
crepid with a second age; and it is 
believed that he died at the age of 
about one hundred and fifty. The case 
of the Countess of Desmond was very 
similar to this; and is attested by 
Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
But these are scarcely so remarkable 
as the instance given by Velasquez of 
Tarentum, of the Abbess of Monviedro, 
who, at the age of nearly one hundred, 
underwent a change, like that of the 
poor old man before noticed. Afier a 
severe illness, which, on account of her 
age, every one supposed would termi- 
nate fatally, she had a recurrence of 
the catamenia ; a new set of teeth and 
a fresh head of hair appeared, and her 
whole person became like that of a 
young woman. Maffeus, in his History 
of the Indies,§ mentions a very remark- 
able man who had attained the age of 
three hundred and thirty-five years, 
and he did not then appear at all 
decrepid: he had insensibly been 
restored to a state resembling youth 
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several times. He asserted that he had 
had seven hundred wives ;* and when 
he died, he had attained the age of 
three hundred and seventy years. In 
1564,+ Count Landonnitre discovered 
a person among the natives of Florida 
who was reported to have lived up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty years. 
It was a conjecture with alchemists, 
that these changes and this longevity 
were to be atiributed to the one uni- 
versal medicine, perhaps unconsciously 
taken ; and Roger Bacon{ speaks of 
an old man who found, while plough- 
ing in Sicily, some yellowish water in 
a golden vessel, which he imagined to 
be dew. This, being hot and faint, he 
swallowed ; and it so entirely changed 
his condition, both bodily and mental, 
that, from being an old and stupid la- 
bourer, he became hale, robust, youth- 
ful in appearance, and gifted with an 
understanding so much improved, that 
he forsook his day-labour, and was re- 
ceived into the service of the King of 
Sicily, whom and whose successors he 
served eighty years. This Bacon tells 
to Pope Nicholas IV., in shewing the 
virtues which are to be expected from 
potable gold. The Rosicrucians, of 
whom we shall by and by have occa- 
sion to speak, boasted that they pos- 
sessed the means of lengthening man’s 
life to an almost indefinite extent. And 
Petrus Mornius § says that they un- 
doubtedly did possess the perpetual 
motion, the philosopher's stone, and 
the universal medicine. He may be 
considered as qualified to speak con- 
cerning their pretensions, since he was 
himself one of their body, and made 
certain propositions in their name to 
the states-general of Holland in 1630, 
which, however, were not accepted. 
There is a romantic tale, which has 
often been made the basis of professed 
fictions, given in a book of French 
memoirs. In the year 1681,|| a stran- 
ger, who called himself Signor Gauldi, 
went to reside at Venice, and there at- 
tracted some attention by his appa- 
rently universal learning, his beautiful 
and valuable collection of paintings, 
and the singular circumstance that he 
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was never known to write or receive a 
letter to desire credit, or to make use 
of notes or bills of exchange. He paid 
for every thing in ready money, and 
lived in a very respectable style. A 
nobleman, who was a remarkably good 
judge of pictures, applied for permis- 
sion to see the collection of Signor 
Gauldi, which request was at once 
complied with. Over the door hung 
a portrait of Gualdi himself. “ This 
picture, sir,” said the nobleman, “ is a 
portrait of yourself?” Gauldi bowed. 
* You look, sir, to be no more than 
fifty ; but I know that painting to be 
by the hand of Titian, who has been 
dead one hundred and thirty years. 
How is this possible?” “lt is not 
easy,” replied Gauldi, “to know all 
things that are possible; but there is 
certainly no crime in my being like a 
picture by the hand of Titian.” The 
nobleman forebore to speak more on 
the subject; but afterwards mention- 
ing the circumstance to some of his 
acquaintance, they determined to exa- 
mine the picture the next day. Before 
they an put their intention in prac- 
tice, Signor Gauldi had retired to 
Vienna. Ireneus Philalethes,{ whose 
true name is not known, was said to be 
yet living in the middle of last century, 
though concealed, like Arthur and Fre- 
deric Barbarossa. Tales of this kind 
furnish what may be called the histo- 
rical evidence ; and they certainly re- 
quire no comment. 

Now, the next thing is to examine 
what was the nature of the medicine 
thus wonderfully beneficial, and how 
it was to be attained. Here we have 
many various descriptions, some of 
them written with so much enthusiasm 
and eloquence, that they are not un- 
worthy of notice even ou that account. 
In a work entitled The Revelation of 
the Secret Spirit, the author of which 
is not known, but of which an English 
translation appeared in 1623, with a 
curious dedicatory letter to John Thorn- 
burgh, bishop of Worcester, the medi- 
cine is thus described :-— 


“In its first essence, it appeareth in 
an earthly body foul and full of impu- 


* Lopez de Castagneda, Hist. Lusit.lib. viii. + Basannier, Hist. de la Floride, p. 95. 


t De Secretis Artis et Nature. 


§ Arcana totius Nature Secretissima. 


|| Mémoires Historiques, 1687, tom. i. p. 565. 
§| This person, who was born about 1612, as it seems from some of his writings, 


was the author of a book called Introitus Apertus ud Seclusum Regis Palatium. 


This is 


frequently attributed to one Thomas Vaughan, who wrote under the name of Eugenius 
Philalethes ; and the two are often confounded. 
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rities; in which it hath a property and 
virtue of curing wounds and corruptions 
within the body of men ; it purgeth putre- 
faction, abiding in any place whatsoever, 
and cureth all things inwardly and out- 
wardly, In the second essence, it ap- 
peareth unto the sight in a watery body, 
somewhat fairer than the first; contain- 
ing, indeed, corruption, but more plenti- 
fully active in virtue, nearer to the truth, 
and in every work more powerful; in 
which shape it generally giveth aid to 
all sickness, both hot and cold, because 
it is of a hidden nature; chiefly it help- 
eth those who suffer infirmity in respir- 
ation ; it chaseth venom from the heart ; 
dissolveth without violence things con- 
tained in the lungs ; it cleanseth blood ; 
it purifyeth corruption ; it preserveth the 
body from decay ; and if thrice in the 
day it be drunk by those who languish, 
it giveth them a good hope of recovery. 
But in the third essence it appeareth in 
an airy body, oily, almost freed from all 
imperfections, in which state it sheweth 
wonderful works; for it helpeth the 
young to last in body, state, strength, 
and beauty, if they use but a little of it, 
because it suffereth in no way melan- 
choly to exceed, nor choler to burn. 
Also, this oile doth open the nerves and 
veins; and if any member be fading, it 
restoreth it to its due measure; and 
whatsoever be corrupt or superfluous in 
any member, it dissolveth it speedily and 
separateth it; whereas, if any thing be 
diminished, it restoreth it. But in the 
fourth essence it appeareth in a fiery 
body, not fully cured from all diseases, 
containing water, and not fully dried, 
in the which shape it produceth many 
virtues. ‘The old it maketh young; and 
if, in the hour of death, there be given 
of this fire so much as the weight of one 
grain, tempered with wine, so that it 
goeth down the throat, it reviveth ; and 
entereth, and warmeth, and pierceth even 
to the heart, and suddenly aunihilateth 
all superfluous humours, and expelleth 
poison, and vivifyeth the nature of heat 
unto the liver; and if the old use it and 
join thereto the water of gold, it re- 
moveth the infirmity of age, so that they 
may enjoy young hearts and bodies, and 
for this it is called the elixir of life. 
In the fifth and last essence, it appeareth 
in a body equally glorified, wanting all 
faults, shining like the sun and the 
moon, in which shape it hath all the 
virtues which it possessed in the other 
essences, but fairer and more wonderful, 
for his (its) natural works are esteemed 
the miracles of God, since, if it be put to 
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the roots, the bodies of trees long dead 
and dried are made living, flourishing, 
and fruitful ; and if the light of a lamp 
be fed with the self-same spirit, it is not 
extinguished, but is burning eternally 
without diminishing, and it maketh the 
precious stones of chrystals most re 
with divers colours, so that they whic 
come naturally from the mine are not 
better ; and it doth many other things 
also which may not be revealed unto the 
unjust, which are esteemed impossible 
unto men because it cureth all bodies, 
both quick and dead, without any other 
medicine.” * 


And that eloquent and amiable 
visionary, Elias Ashmole,+ says,— 


‘St. Dunstan calls it the food of 
angels, and by others it is termed the 
heavenly viaticum, the tree of life, and 
is undoubtedly (next under God) the 
true alchochodon, or giver of years; for 
by it man’s body is preserved from cor- 
ruption, being enabled to live a long 
time without food. Nay, ‘tis made a 
question whether any man can die that 
useth it, which I do not so much admire 
as to think why the possessors of it 
should desire to live that have those 
manifestations of glory and eternity pre- 
sented unto their fleshy eyes, but rather 
desire to be dissolved and to enjoy the 
full fruition, than live where they must 
be content with the bare speculation.” 


As to the composition of this won- 
derful medicine, there are, of course, 
many contradictory accounts. Boyle 
ascribed very great virtue to a highly 
rectified spirit obtained from human 
blood, aud mentions several cases in 
which he used it with astonishing 
success. One of them { was that of a 
young lady, all whose family were con- 
sumptive, and in whom some danger- 
ous symptoms had already appeared ; 
she was distressed with a continual 
cough, and so much wasted both in 
flesh and strength, that it was scarcely 
thought she could survive the winter. 
It was in contemplation to remove her 
to the south of France as soon the 
spring came; and, in the meantime, 
application was made to Mr. Boyle 
to do something for her benefit. He 
sent some of this spirit, to which he 
gave another name. Its effects were 
so remarkably beneficial, that she be- 
gan to amend immediately, and was 
enabled to cross the sea in the early 


* Revelation of the Secret Spirit, pp. 6—9. London, 1623. 
+ Prolegomena to the Theatrum Chemicum Brittanicum, p. 8. 
¢ Hist, Sang. Hum, tit. avi. 
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part of the spring without danger, and 
returned in the autumn with her health 
completely re-established. This story 
rests on too strong authority to be 
doubted; but when we recollect that 
Boyle was a man of deservedly high 
reputation, that he was suspected of 
having more than a tincture of the 
occult philosophy, and that although 
not a physician, a pressing request was 
made for his advice, we shall be able 
to account for the cure on other prin- 
ciplesexplained. He gives in the same 
section an account of another cure 
which may be explained in the same 
way. A physician had a patient whose 
complaint not only baffled his skill, 
but that ofthe principal of the Faculty. 
He was subject to fits of headach, so 
long, so frequent, and so violent, that 
he was obliged to give up all occupa- 
tion, and considered his case desperate. 
By using the remedy which Mr. Boyle 
sent him (the same mentioned in the 
last instance), he entirely recovered his 
health ; and having been accustomed 
every two or three months to be bled, 
the next time the operator opened a 
vein he expressed his surprise at the 
florid, arterial appearance of the blood. 
Another remedy which he speaks of 
as having been employed with success 
was what has been denominated the 
“primum ens” of balm. The mode of 
its preparation is as follows :—In the 
oe 9 season of the year when the 
erb is at its full growth, and its juices 
in their highest vigour, beat a quantity 
of the plant in a mortar till it is re- 
duced to a glutinous paste; put this in 
a bolt head hermetically sealed, and 
a it in a gentle heat for forty days, 

y this time it will have deposited a 
sediment, and the remainder will be 
thinner, clearer, and more odoriferous. 
Extract the fixed salt from the sedi- 
ment, and mix it with melted sea salt. 
Then mix thoroughly equal parts of 
both liquors; and having hermetically 
sealed them, expose them to the sun 
in the hottest season for six weeks. At 
the end of that period, a bright green 
oil will be seen floating on the top, 
which is the “ primum ens” of the 
balm. This preparation Mr. Boyle 
mentions in his works, and states, on 
the authority of Dr. Lefevre, that a 
gentleman having made some himself, 
took a few drops daily in a glass of 
wine. His nails came off; and he, 
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unknowing how it might continue its 
operation, desisted from taking it any 
longer; he gave some of the same 
medicated wine to an old female ser- 
vant, upon whom it had the effects he 
expected; but she was so terrified at 
the re-appearance of the catamenia, 
that she refused to be made young 
again. Now these two remedies pro- 
duced the same effect; because, say 
the alchemists, they contained a large 
— of the true medicine without 

eing either of them the medicine 
itself; just as opium and hemlock 
produce similar effects, because they 
contain a portion of the same vegetable 
alkalies. In The Revelation of. the 
Secret Spirit before quoted is a recipe, 
which, as it takes up eight pages, will 
be too long for quotation; it seems to 
indicate that alcohol is the water of 
life, and commences thus :— 


** Make burning water very well rec- 
tified, but make it not of man’s blood; 
for if it were of human blood, it would 
lose his force attractive of the virtues of 
herbs, by reason of its too much unctuous- 
ness, and would defile all the taste, and 
so be unfit to be received by man’s 
nature. ° . ° The simple 
water of life is drawn out of wine, and 
is called the soul (spirit) of wine, whose 
glory is inestimable, is the mother and 
lady of all simple medicines, whose effects 
are wonderful,”* 


The writer then goes on to recom- 
mend certain tinctures, to which he 
attributes various virtues; but of the 
tincture of gold, he says that it pre- 
serves life, takes away all diseases, and 
makes old men young. The most 
singular speculation as to the universal 
remedy, is that which is treated of by 
the celebrated Dr. Campbell in his 
Hermippus Redivivus ; a book of which, 
in spite of the extent of reading dis- 
played in it, it is extremely difficult to 
say whether it were written in jest or 
earnest. There is so much acuteness 
and so much quackery, that the reader's 
judgment is kept in a state of continual 
oscillation as to the author’s own 
opinions. Dr. Campbell wrote largely 
“to order,” and particularly on subjects 
connected with commerce and colonisa- 
tion; and his works were profitable, as 
well asabundant. He built for himself 
a house, then the largest in Queen 
Square, and lived there in considerable 
style. A story has been told that a 


* Rev. Sec. Sp. chap. vii. 
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gentleman being one day in the doc- 
tor’s company, said that he had heard 
much of Dr, C.’s writings, and would 
feel happy to transfer copies of them 
to his library shelves, if Dr. C. would 
desire his publisher to send them. 
The next day he was greatly surprised 
to see a small cart unloading at his 
door; and on making inquiries, he 
found it was Dr, Campbell's works !* 
It is from this work (Hermippus Re- 
divivus), that several of the instances 
of longevity noticed in this chapter 
have been taken; two or three, how- 
ever, required both additions and cor- 
rections. The theory which he there 
advocates is no newone. It maintains, 
first, that all bodies are, more or less, 
throwing off a continual cloud of minute 
particles; and that as these particles 
are capable of penetrating the pores of 
the human body, they affect it bene- 
ficially or otherwise. Secondly, that 
there are effluvia, sensible and in- 
sensible, that have positively as well as 
negatively a beneticial effect on the 
human frame. For example, the air 
when in its greatest purity is the most 
wholesome according to the general 
opinion, because it allows the functions 
of life to go on without interruption, 
and because it contains no noxious par- 
ticles ; medicine is good, because it re- 
moves actual disease; food, because it 
keeps up the strength, and enables the 
several organs of the body to continue 
ahealthy action. The theory of which 
we treat says that the air in some 
places does more than allow the func- 
tions of the body to be properly carried 
on; that certain medicines not only 
remove disease, but bestow health ; that 
a particular diet not only keeps up the 
natural strength, but confers additional 
wer. It short, it supposes that 
ealth consists in somewhat more than 
freedom from disease. Thirdly, that 
the universal remedy is exhibited only 
in this form of effluvia, though there 
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may be many powerful medicines of 
other kinds which seem to approach 
its effects; and, fourthly, that the 
effluvia which constituted the elixir of 
life, were those insensibly transpiring 
from the human body itself when in a 
state of perfect health, youth, and 
purity. To prove the first of these 
propositions, which, with some modifi- 
cations, no one would think of denying, 
Dr. Campbell quotes Boerhaave ( E/e- 
menta Chemie) :— 


“ Hence we may understand that the 
various, pe and often surprising 
virtues of plants, may be widely diffused 
through the air, and carried to a vast 
distance by the winds, so that we must 
not presently account as fables what we 
find related in the history of plants con- 
cerning the surprising effects of effluvia.t 
The shade of the walnut gives the head- 
ach, and makes the body costive; the 
effluvia of the poppy procure sleep ; the 
vapour of the yew is reputed mortal to 
those who sleep under it ; and the smell 
of bean-blossoms, if long continued, dis. 
orders the senses. The strong action of 
the sun upon plants certainly raises an 
atmosphere of great efficacy by means of 
the spirits it diffuses, and the motions of 
the winds carry them to a great distance. 
The dark shades of thick woods where 
vapours are contracted occasion various 
diseases, and often death to those who 
reside among them, as appears by me- 
lancholy examples in America, which 
abounds in poisonous trees; for this 
spirit of plants is a thing peculiar to 
each species, absolutely inimitable, not 
producible by art. It has, therefore, 
virtues peculiar to itself, but such as are 
strangely agreeable to human spirits,” 


And again quoting the same work, 
vol. i. p. 151 :— 


“ The most subtle part of the juices of 
animals is a fine spirit which is con- 
tinually exhaling, wherein the proper 
character of the animal seems to reside, 
and whereby it is distinguished from all 
others. This we may infer from hounds 





* They amount to upwards of fifty volumes ; about twenty of which are folio, and 
ten quarto. Among them is a fictitious narrative, entitled, The Trials and Adventures 
of Edward Brown ; a book written with so much verisimilitude, that it has been 
repeatedly quoted as a true account. On him fell the greatest share of labour in 
compiling the modern universal history. Most of his works went through several 


editions, and certainly display much talent. 


t The Indians of North America believe that every object in nature communicates 
its peculiar properties to those bodies which come in contact with it. In order, 
therefore, to render their sons excellent warriors, they rear them on the hide of the 
panther, who, in strength, cunning, agility, and acuteness of smell, excels most ani- 
mals in the woods of America. In order to acquire the graces of modesty, their young 
females repose on the skins of the shy buffalo calf, or the timorous fawn.——Apair’s 


Hist, Amer, Ind. p- 420, 
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which, through @ long tract of ground 
and a multitude of cross roads, will dis- 
tinguish a particular animal out of a 
whole flock, the effluvia of whose foot- 
steps it had lately sceuted, or will find 
out their masters through an hundred 
cross ways in the midst of a confused 
concourse of people.” 


The second point* is attempted to 
be proved by such circumstances as 
the following:—That persons who are 
in a declining state of health, frequently 
recover by walking among mango- 
trees when the fruit is ripe; that the 
smell of fresh earth has been con- 
sidered good in consumption ; and that 
the Island of Ternate, which was once 
very healthy, beeame exceedingly in- 
salubrious when the Dutch East India 
Company ordered the king to cut down 
his clove-trees ;— instances which, if 
true, prove about as much for the 
philosopher’s stone, as for the theory 
which they are brought forward to 
support. The two last propositions are 
supported by the opinion of Roger 
Bacon.t 


“1 have read many volumes of the 
wise, I find few things in physic which 
restore the natural heat, weakened by 
dissolution of the innate moisture or 
increase of a foreign one; but certain 
wise men have tacitly made mention of 
some medicines which is likened to that 
which goeth out of the mine of the noble 
animal ; they affirm that there is in it a 
force and vittue which restores and 
increases the natural heat. Ass to its dis- 
position, they say it is like youth itself, 
and contains an equal and temperate 
complexion ; and the signs of a tem- 
perate complexion in men are when their 
colours are made up of white and red, 
when their hair is yellow, inclining to 
redness and curling. According to Pliny, 
when the flesh is moderate both in 
— and ony when a man’s 

reams are delightful, his countenance 
cheerful and pleasant, and when in his 
appetite of eating and drinking he is 
moderate. This medicine, indeed, is like 
to such a complexion; for it is of a 
moderate heat, its effluvia are temperate, 
and sweet, and grateful to the smell ; 
when it departs from this temperature, it 
departs so far from its virtue and good- 
ness. This medicine, therefore, doth 
temperately heat, because it is tem. 
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petatély hot; it therefore heals, because 
it is whole; when it is sick, it makes 
aman sick; when it is distempered, it 
breeds distempers, and changeth the 
body to its own disposition, because of 
the similitude it hath with the body. 
For the infirmity of a brute animal rarely 
passeth into man, but into another ani. 
mal of the same kind ; but the infirmity 
of a man passeth into man, and so doth 
health, because of likeness. Know, most 
gracious prince, that in this there is a 
great secret ; for Galen saith that what- 
ever is dissolved from any thing, it must 
of necessity be assimilated to that thing, 
as is manifest in diseases passing from 
one to another; such as weakness of the 
eyes, and pestilential diseases. This 
thing hath an admirable property, for it 
doth not only render human bodies safe 
from corruption, but it defends also the 
bodies of plants from putrefaction. This 
thing is seldom found; and although 
sometimes it be found, yet it cannot 
commodiously be had of all men; and 
instead of it the wise do use that medi- 
cine which is in the bowels of the earth 
complete and prepared ; and that which 
swims in the sea, and that which is in 
the square stone of the noble animal, so 
that every part may be free from the 
infection of another; but if that stone 
cannot be acquired, let other elements, 
separated, divided, and purified, be used. 
Now, when this thing is like to youth 
that is of a temperate complexion, it hath 
good operations. If its temperature be 
better, it produceth better effects ; some- 
times it is even in the highest degree 
of its perfection, and then there is that 
property whereof we have spoken before. 
This differs from other medicines and 
nutriments which heat and moisten after 
a temperate manner, and are good for 
old men. For other medicines princi- 
pally heat and moisten the body ; and, 
secondarily, they strengthen the native 
heat ; but this doth principally strengthen 
the native heat, and after that refreshes 
the body by moistening and heating it. 
For it reduces this heat in old men who 
have it but weakly and deficient, to a 
certain stronger and more vehement 
power. Ifa plaister be made hereof, 
and applied to the stomach, it will help 
very much ; for it will refresh the stomach 
itself, and excite an appetite. It will 
very highly recreate an old man, and 
change him to a kind of youth ; and will 
make constitutions, by what meaus soever 
depraved and corrupt, better. Many 


* It is not by a series of arguments as here exhibited that the author of Her- 
mippus Redivivus makes out his case, but these arguments are introduced here and 


there in a rambling way. 
because it is well known. 
t De Prolongatione Vite, c. xii. 


Dr. Campbell's book is used here as a sort of text-book, 
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wise men have spoken but little of this 
thing; they have, indeed, laid down 
another thing like it, as Galen, in bis 
fifth book of simple medicines; and 
Johannes Damascenus, in his Aphorisms. 
But it is to be observed, that Venus 
doth weaken and demolish the power 
and virtue of this thing ;* and it is 
very likely that the son of the prince, 
in his second canon of simple medicines, 
spoke of the thing, where he saith, 
‘That there is a certain medicine con- 
cealed by wise men, lest the incontinent 
should offend their Creator. * * ® 
There is such a heat in this thing as 
in young men of a sound constitution ; 
ro if I durst declare the properties of 
this heat, this most hidden secret should 
presently be revealed ; for this heat doth 
help the palsied, it restores and preserves 
the wasted strength of the native heat, 
causeth it to flourish in all the members, 
and gently revives the aged.’” 


These words of Roger Bacon form, 
it is contended, a commentary enig- 
matical, indeed, but not very difficult 
to be deciphered upon | Kings, i. 
1-4: “ Now King David was 
old and stricken in years; and they 
covered him with clothes, but he gat 
not heat. Wherefore his servants said 
unto him, Let there be sought for my 
lord the king a young virgin ; and let 
her stand before the king, and let her 
cherish him, and let her lie in thy 
bosom, that my lord the king may get 
heat. So they sought for a fair damsel 
throughout all the coasts of Israel, and 
found Abishag a Shunammite, and 
brought her to the king. And the 
damsel was very fair, and cherished 
the king, and ministered to him: but 
the king knew her not.” It will be 
needless to point out the real or sup- 
posed coincidences; the quotation from 
Bacon is known better than any other 
part of his works; and the same 
opinion here expressed was held by 
Munster, Grotius, and of late years by 
Dr. Adam Clarke ; who, in the notes 
to the passage above quoted, introduces 
the same remarks of Roger Bacon. 
The history of the medicine, if such 
it may be called, is brief: it consists 
of instances of persons who, by being 
continually in the company of the young 
and healthy, have attained a great age, 
and till the last retained the full use of 
their mental and bodily powers. Cor- 
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naro himself is an instance. The title 
of Campbell’s book is, owing to an 
inscription, preserved, he says, by 
Reinesius, in his supplement to Gruter, 
which runs thus :— 


«* #sculapio et Sanitati * 
L. Clodius Hermippus 
Qui vixit annos cxv. dies v. 
Puellarum habitu refocillatus 
Et educatus.” 


Of this he gives several readings, one 
of which states that the person named 
Hlermippus, or Hirpanus, lived one 
haadood and fifty-five years and five 
days ; and another has puerorum instead 
of pueilarum ; and one adds,— 


‘* Quod etiam post mortem ejus 
Non parum mirantur physici 
Jam posteri sic vitam ducite.” 


“ Now,” says the doctor, “ whether 
this were a real fact which actually hap- 
pened, or whether it be the invention of 
some malicious wit among the ancients 
in order to exercise the talents of posterity, 
I concern not myself, It appears to me 
in the light of a physical problem, which 
may be expressed in a very few words. 
viz. whether the breath of young women 
may probably contribute to the maintain- 
ing long life and keeping off old age? 
This is what I propose to examine, this 
is to be the subject of my discourse ; in 
which, if what i deliver be entertaining 
and useful, the reader need not trouble 
himself much about the truth or false- 
hood of the inscription.” ¢ 


This book has been already ex- 
amined. In perusing the works of 
alchemical writers, the reader will not 
fail to notice the great paucity of ex- 
amples in which the various “ universal 
medicines” have been successfully ad- 
ministered. It will be easy to find 
passages in which it is generally stated 
that such a medicine cured all diseases, 
and restored to perfect health all those 
who used it; but what is wanted is an 
authentic statement of cases, and the 
effect of the medicine in each. Such 
instances are given by Christian Adolph 
Baldwin, who, in 1675, published at 
Amsterdam a treatise called Aurum 
Superius et Inferius Aure Superioris 
et Inferioris Hermeticum ; and a few of 
them will shew that his medicine, 
which he gives ample directions for 
making, in the usual mystic and unin- 











* The inscription is to be found in Reinesius, but is treated, as indeed it should 
be, as a specimen of ancient hoaxing, 
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telligible manner, had no very wonder- 
ful effects. The first of these cases* 
(on which he lays great stress) is that 
of the lady of the Electoral Prefect, 
Christian Polignes, who, six days after 
her confinement, was seized with puer- 
peral fever,and the disorder now called 
phlegmasia dolens. After giving a 
detail of the symptoms, and mentioning 
the remedies which were exhibited in 
conjunction with his Spiritus Mundi, 
for he says, Adhibebantur Bezoordica, 
Julapia et variaad rem pertinentia,— 
the patient, he says, recovered; not 
suddenly, though rapidly ; and was at 
the time he wrote in good health. In 
another case + it was beneficial in hys- 
terical difficulty of breathing, and in this 
case its operation was gradual. An- 
other instance is still morein point. A 
child,{ three years old, the daughter 
of one Matthew Herman, a citizen of 
Amsterdam, was suffering from a severe 
cough, which did not yield to-the usual 
remedies. Eight drops of this spiritus 
mundi were exhibited four times a-day 
in ale, and the same night the child 
slept a little, being no longer so vio- 
lently harassed by the cough (adeo 
vehementer vexata). In the course of 
a few days she recovered. Eighteen 
cases he thus particularises, and in all 
the patients recovered ; in all, however, 
the medicine operated slowly, or at 
least not very rapidly. Upon this it 
may be remarked, first, that he, of 
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course, took the most favourable cases 
for this record, and, of course, said 
nothing about those on which the 
universal remedy failed of its effects ; 
and, secondly, that in an age when 
many really learned men were seeking 
after this supposed panacea, and when 
many pretenders declared they had 
already discovered it. These cures were 
at least equal to any produced by other 
medicines purporting to be the elixir 
of life; for if they had not been, Bald- 
win would not have laid so much stress 
upon them, nor so confidently have 
challenged the investigation of the 
Faculty as he did. _He was a man of 
learning and of character; and though 
quite a charlatan in matters of al- 
chemy, he does not appear to have been 
the worse esteemed on that account; 
perhaps, indeed, he was one of that 
numerous class who fully believed in 
the truth of their own pretensions. 
The fact that medicines not professing 
to be occult often performed cures 
more rapid and more complete than 
those which did purport so to be, 
gradually opened the eyes even of the 
more superstitious among the Faculty. 
They remarked that when authentic 
accounts were laid before them, nothing 
very extraordinary was elicited, occult 
medicines fell into disrepute, and the 
gradual advance of chemical science 
has finally banished them from the 
educated world. 


* Mangeti Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa, vol. ii. p. 870. 
+ Ibi 
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IL BONDOCANI. 


FROM WEISSER’S ** MAHRCHEN DER SCHEREZADE.” 


On the festival Haraphat, or new year, 
Harun Alraschid, the renowned caliph 
of Bagdad, beheld assembled around 
him his viziers, grandees, and nobles, 
besides most of those sovereigns whose 
sway was subordinate to his. Nothing 
had been omitted to give heaven and 
earth an adequate idea of the piety of 
the greatest prince, who was not sa- 
tisfied with the simple name of Com- 
mander of the Faithful. Flowers ex- 
haled their fragrance, and men sacri- 
ficed animals, agreeably to the precepts 
of our holy religion: with the incense 
of the altars rose heavenward the har- 
mony of a thousand voices and instru- 
ments. But what is not in the end 
fastidious, even to the great? The 
caliph received at last yawningly the 
countless homages, and paid his to 
Heaven ina similar manner. “ Friend,” 
said he, at length, to his grand vizier, 
Giafar, chief of the Barmecides, 
“ though I be condemned for it to- 
morrow, I cannot help being tormented 
by ennui. And is it not less sin to 
depart awhile for a little recreation, 
than to sit here continually with vex- 
ation depicted on my countenance? 
Of course, this day’s amusements must 
be in accordance with its sacred cha- 
racter; and I consider it as good as 
the best prayer to cheer the needy with 
alms, as sufferers from other causes, 
to the extent of my ability. In a word, 
can I bestow a greater boon on m 
subjects than to convince myself with 
my own eyes whether those to whom I 
have confided the care of justice and 
order in this city be asleep or awake, 
and if the wakers exercise their func- 
tions in such a manner as to wish they 
were asleep?” 

The vizier followed his master into a 
closet, where both disguised them- 
selves; and after each had taken a 
purse containing 1000 pieces of gold, 
they left the palace. 

They had already visited many streets 
and public places, every where sprink- 
ling their goldenshowers on eagerhands, 
when a female, who was sitting on the 
pavement, extended her right hand to 
the caliph, accompanying this gesture 
with a verbal request that she might 
not draw it back empty. This hand 
was strongly recommended by her 
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beauty ; and the circumstance that it 
belonged to an arm as white as ala- 
baster, and of a form art would in vain 
endeavour to imitate, caused the caliph 
to give the gold coin to Giafar—who 
was to present it in the former’s name 
—with more than usual alacrity. The 
beauty with the alabaster arm took the 
gift, and drew her hand back ; but the 
weight of the coin making her suspect 
it was of gold, and a view of it con- 
firming her suspicions, she screamed 
out as if she had been robbed of a 
thousand pieces of gold, instead of 
receiving one; and did not cease ex- 
claiming till the grand vizier returned. 

‘“* Kind sir,” cried she, “ you be- 
stowed on me a piece of gold; and as 
this is not the coin usually given for 
alms, be so good as to inform me of 
the donor’s name.” 

‘* You are indebted to my companion 
for this liberality,” answered he. 

‘‘ Then have the goodness to acquaint 
your companion with my request, and 
return me his answer.” 

The grand vizier related to the caliph 
the female’s question, and was com- 
manded to tell her that “ she had asked 
for alms, and he had given them her, 
solely to fulfil the duties of humanity 
and benevolence.” 

“ This assertion,” answered she, 
“ suffices to tranquillise my mind. 
Tell my benefactor, noble sir, that his 
gold is in thankful hands, which shall 
be daily lifted up to Heaven for the 
prolongation of his life.” 

The caliph was even better pleased 
with the lady's behaviour and gratitude 
than with her lovely arm; and the 
thought flashed across his mind of ele- 
vating the beggarwoman to the throne. 
He therefore ordered Giafar to return 
immediately, and ask her, “‘ Whether 
she were single or married ; and, in the 
former case, to offer her the hand of her 
benefactor.” What mendicant would 
refuse a man who gives gold to a street- 
beggar? And, indeed, the lady —whose 
hand was almost all she had to give— 
did not act the prude, but immediately 
gave her consent conditionally —for 
she did not forget that her suitor was 
in affluent circumstances—her lover 
should give her a handsome dowry. 

* What a singular creature is this 
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lady, with her empty fair hand !” added 
the vizier, on reporting her answer: 
“ the Commander of the Faithful con- 
descends to woo her, and she doubts 
whether he be able to give her a 
dowry !” 

*“ You do not consider,” answered 
the caliph, “that [am unknown to her. 
Her prudence pleases me; and I think 
it right to fulfil her conditions. Ask 
her, therefore, how rich I must be to 
gain her affections.” 

The vizier obeyed ; and the lady re- 
plied, “ That her suitor must give her 
a dowry equal to one year’s revenue of 
the cities Ispahan and Corazin.” 

‘* By the Prophet !” thought Giafar, 
shaking his head, “ this princess of the 
pavé could not ask more were she al- 
ready in possession of a throne!” 

He followed the caliph, who had 
walked on a little before, and told him, 
laughingly, the price the damsel set on 
her hand. 

“The lady,” said the Commander 
of the Faithful, ** might have contented 
herself with the revenue of one city, 
and supposes I will bargain with her. 
How surprised she will be when you 
assure her of the contrary !” 

Giafar returned once more with his 
master’s answer. 

“ The promise,” said she, “ is very 
good; but I must be certain of it. 
Pray, then, who is the rich man that 
can give the revenues of two cities for 
a dowry ?” 

* Lovely madam, the man who is 
negotiating for your fair hand is gene- 
rally considered to be one of the first 
and richest bridegrooms in Bagdad. 
His name is Harun Alraschid, and his 
office is to command the faithful.” 

At this information the lady testified 
some surprise. “ If the man that woos 
me,” said she, rising from the ground, 
and modestly hiding her face in her 
garments, “ if this man be the caliph of 
Bagdad, I can only thank God for my 
good fortune; and you may tell him 
that I am ready to make him happy.” 

The vizier related this to the caliph, 
portraying to him the dignity and 
graceful deportment of the lady ; and 
as soon as the illustrious adventurer 
had returned to his palace, he ordered 
one of the most venerable matrons of 
the seraglio, with a multitude of slaves, 
to the street where the unknown beauty 
was imploring the charity of the passers- 
by, to conduct her to one of the royal 
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The bath, aided by the never-failing 
means of a costly habit, and a valuable 
set of diamonds and other jewels, had 
transformed the beggarwoman to a 

ueen, She was then taken to one of 

e most splendid apartments of the 
palace, which was reserved for her; 
and the caliph being informed by his 
chief eunuch that his commands had 
been executed, ordered the grand vizier 
to call the cadi to write the marriage- 
contract. In the evening the caliph 
went to the apartment of the new sul- 
tana, who prostrated herself before him 
with the most touching expressions of 
gratitude. The caliph made her sit 
beside him. ‘ My dear,” he began, 
“ you will pardon my curiosity if I 
wish to know who was the father of 
my consort, and the lineage of a lady 
who demands a dowry which, though 
her charms deserve it, presupposes a 
noble descent.” 

* Commander of the Faithful,” an- 
swered the fair, with downcast eyes, 
“ IT am a grandaughter of Cassera- 
Aposheroan. A sad destiny placed me 
in the situation your majesty found 
me.” 

‘* My dear princess, the cruelties of 
your grandfather have earned for him 
an unblessed name. He was called, 
and rightly, the scourge of his subjects.” 

“ Therefore avenging fate compels his 
descendants to seek their daily bread in 
the street, and to depend on the charity 
of strangers.” 

* But, if report be true, the monster 
became at the end of his life a model 
of moderation, justice, and equity ; ex- 
tending his generosity even to the beasts 
of the field and birds of the air.” 

“ Therefore was Heaven reconciled, 
and elevates one of the repentant sin- 
ner’s grandaughters from the deepest 
humiliation to the highest dignity — 
from being a despised mendicant, to 
become the adored consort of the 
greatest monarch of this world.” 

This answer evinced such intelligence 
and feeling, that it affected the caliph 
to tears. He embraced his bride, 
assuring her, with the tenderest asse- 
verations, that he regarded her as a 
present from the Deity, whereof he 
could not be sufficiently proud. But 
a sorrowful recollection put a sudden 
stop to nis ecstasies. 

“ Forgive me, my princess,” he cried ; 
“ forgive the wretch whom a vow com- 
pels to tear himself away from an en- 
chantment, whose sweet power he now 
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feels for the first time! O wherefore 
could I not foresee that I would rue 
this day’s devotion before sunset! 
Without suspecting what a treasure 
my fortunate destiny would let me 
discover to-day, I swore by the holy 
Prophet-—alas! solemaly and irre- 
vocably — that the consort I- should 
marry this year should for a whole 
year not be my wife. It is done; and 
fate, in presenting me with an invalu~ 
able gift, subjects me at the same time 
to the heaviest ofall probations, But 


happy am I, princess, that your own 
piety, in acknowledging the holiness of 
my vow, will unite with me in pre- 
serving my oath unbroken, and conse- 
yes my happiness and peace of 
mind.” 


The charming bride cast down her 
brilliant eyes, and bent her head to 
avoid the confusion which the verbal 
expression of her amiable resignation 
would have cost ber; and the caliph 
fied from the too powerful temptation, 
with the firm resolution of not seeing 
his beloved as long as his oath ren- 
dered her proximity dangerous to him. 

During the year of this strict vow, 
the princess received almost daily 
tokens of her self-exiled lover's tender 
remembrance. It expired with the 
next celebration of the festival Hera- 
phat; and the caliph, as on the pre- 
vious occasion, wandered through the 
streets in disguise, with Giafar, and 
Mesrur, his chief eunuch, for attend- 
ants. As tranquillity reigned through 
the city, nothing remarkable oceurred, 
except that passing by a pastrycook’s 
shop, its singular neatness induced the 
caliph to inspect it more minutely, 
and found it as inviting to the smell 
as it was to the sight. 
this agreeable impression to the palace, 
he sent a slave to the pastrycook's to 
order a hundred of the small tarts 
called cataifs. The messenger had 
them prepared in his presence, and 
brought to the palace to the caliph, 
who placed a piece of gold in each 
tart, and covered it with pistachio-nuts, 
strewing plentifully sugar over these. 
He then sent the dish to the Persian 
princess, his consort, with a message 
to this effect, “ That as his vow had 
now expired, the Commander of the 
Faithful would visit his beloved sul- 
tana in the evening.” The eunuch who 
bore this message was likewise ordered 
to ask the princess, in the caliph’s 
name, if she had any wishes to be 
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gratified! “Tell the caliph,” answered 
the amiable grandaughter of Cassera, 
** that all my wishes are gratified when 
the Commander of the Faithful will 
honour me with his presence.” The 
modesty of this answer enhanced the 
caliph’s desire of rewarding his bride’s 
disinterestedness by some mark of his 
liberality and generosity : he therefore 
requested her, thraugh Mesrur, to ask 
some favour of him. ‘“ The caliph,” 
answered the princess, “ insists that I 
shall increase my obligations towards 
him. Well, | have not forgotten my 
duty to the poor, with whom but a 
twelvemonth back I was associated. 
I wish to divide a thousand pieces of 
gold amongst them, and ask these in 
my name of the Commander of the 
Faithful ; as also to send me a matron 
of approved fidelity, for an escort in 
my benevolent wanderings through the 
streets of Bagdad.” The caliph lis- 
tened smilingly to the request, and 
granted it with pleasure. The princess 
commenced her pious pilgrimage with 
her attendant ; and only ceased to give 
when the empty purse put an unwel- 
come stop to her liberality. 

The weather was uncommonly sultry ; 
and, on their return to the palace, the 
fair pilgrim complained to her com- 
panion of a most painful thirst. The 
latter wanted to call one of the water- 
carriers, who was offering his beverage 
for sale in the street. ‘ No,” said the 
princess ; ‘‘ who would drink out of 
the vessel which is common to. all 
without exception? My disgust is 
even greater than my thirst.” 

A magnificent palace was hard by. 
The matron knocked at the door, after 
having reviewed through an open win- 
dow the ornaments of the anteroom, 
consisting of a golden chandelier, sus- 
pended by a chain of the same metal, 
a drawn-up richly embroidered curtain 
before the door, on each side of which 
was a sofa of the finest marble. A 
handsome and splendidly dressed young 
man opened, and asked of what service 
he could be to the ladies? 

“ Sir,” answered the matron, “I beg 
you would give my daughter here a 
glass of water: she is almost fainting 
from the heat. You would infinitely 
oblige me, as well as her, thereby.” 

“You shall have it directly, madam,” 
said the youth, disappearing ; and soon 
returned with a golden goblet full of 
that refreshing beverage, which he gave 
to the matron, who handed it to the 
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princess. The latter turned her face to 
the wall, and drank without being seen 
by the youth. Her companion returned 
him the goblet, cordially thanking him 
for her politeness to her pseudo-daugh- 
ter, and both ladies returned to the 
palace. 

When the caliph sent Mesrur with 
the dish of cataifs, he ordered him to 
tell the princess that he sent her a 
pledge of friendship. But Mesrur, 
unconscious of the value of the caliph’s 
present and of the hidden coins, 
thought he might shorten his master’s 
compliment by informing her simply 
of the visit; and the princess, viewing 
the dish in the light of an ordinary gift, 
let the cataifs remain on the table with- 
out taking further notice of them. On 
her return from her charitable walk, 
casting her eyes on the pastry, it struck 
her she should send it to the person 
who had refreshed her with a glass of 
water, as a mark of gratitude for his 
kindness. “ Haste,” said she to her 
companion, “and take this dish of 
cataifs to the man who assuaged my 
thirst; but in your name. He granted 
the favour in a manner that induces 
me to give him a greater token of gra- 
titude than the simple expression of 
thanks.” 


The matron immediately fulfilled the 


princess’s wish. ‘ Sir,” said she to 
the youth, who was sitting on one of 
the sofas, “‘ my daughter and myself are 
under an obligation to you, and I beg 
your acceptance of this dish as a proof 
how much I esteem your politeness.” 

“1 am quite ashamed,” answered 
he, “ that you lay such value on the 
trifling service I was to you, which was 
amply repaid by the pleasure wherewith 
I performed it. But, not to offend you, 
I accept your present.” 

The matron had scarcely left the 
house, when the watchman of that 
quarter entered to congratulate him on 
the new year, and receive, as usual, a 
new year's gift. “ Take this dish with 
cataifs,” said the youth to the watch- 
man ; who, after thankfully kissing the 
donor's hand, carried it in an ecstasy 
of joy to his house. 

** Husband,” said his wife, on seeing 
him enter with the immense dish, 
“ how do you come by this dish? I 
hope I have not the honour of being 
married to a thief.” 

“ Ah!” said he, “ try to steal it—if 
you can. You must be a witch if you 
do, these treats are so carefully guarded. 
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I have to thank the caliph’s chief cham- 
berlain for this delicious present: you 
know he is as generous as a sultan. 
And so we'll go and eat them, and 
pray for his happiness.” 

“ Kat them!” she exclaimed’: “a 
poor devil of a watchman, who hasn't 
a farthing in the wide world, talks of 
eating cataifs, when by selling them 
he’ll maintain his family for a month 
and more !” 

“ Wife,” said he, “ do look at the 
enticing pastry. Be reasonable. I[ 
must eat it.” 

It must and shall be sold !” bawled 
the woman. “ Look at your rags and 
tatters, and at mine: I won’t speak a 
word of our boy, who hasn’t a shoe to 
his foot. So away with the dish without 
touching it: come,—-begone! Mind, 
don’t be overreached in the bargain, 
but get the utmost value for it.” 

That all men, great and small, rich 
and poor, are mortal, is by some con- 
sidered to be the greatest truism. But 
I know a still greater one,—that all 
men, great and small, on thrones or in 
cottages, caliphs, viziers, and watch- 
men, are subject to their wives. With 
these edifying thoughts, the goodman 
left his house to obey the mandate of 
his ruling half; who, unlike Eve of 
yore, restrained the greediness of her 
husband, instead of leading him into 
temptation. He gave the dish to the 
town-crier, who found a purchaser in 
a merchant. The latter, having paid 
for it, left the market-place, and carried 
it home. 

On his way thither, the merchant 
looked at the dish, and was horror- 
struck at finding the words “ Harun 
Alraschid” on the edge. He returned 


‘in breathless haste to the market-place, 


and searched for the crier. “ Do you 
want to bring me into trouble?” said 
he to him. “ Will not people say I 
have stolen some of the caliph’s pro- 
perty? Take your dish back: it is 
your business if you wish to be banged.” 
The crier was even still more astounded 
at the discovery than the merchant. 
He ran, or rather flew to the palace, 
and craved an audience of the caliph ; 
and when admitted, presented the dish 
to him. The caliph recognised the 
dish, which was to be part of the 
supper he intended taking with the 
princess that evening. 

This great man had the foible, from 
which would-be great men are not 
exempt, of considering every thing 
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done or given by him as possessing 
extraordinary value. His royal hands 
had had a share in the cataifs. He 
had hoped not only to have agreeably 
surprised his bride, but at the same 
time to enable her to shew a noble 
liberality towards her household, in 
sharing amongst them what appeared 
to be simple cataifs. This little plan 
of his gallantry was destroyed ; and, 
what was worse, his immediate present 
contemned, notwithstanding the com- 
pliment he had enjoined the eunuch 
to deliver. This conduct of the prin- 
cess exasperated him. ‘ Speak!” he 
exclaimed, in a voice like thunder, to 
the crier; “ from whom didst thou re- 
ceive this dish?” The crier named 
the watchman ; and he immediately or- 
dered the latter to be brought before 
him, bound hand and foot. The com- 
mand was executed with all possible 
severity ; and the poor watchman, see- 
ing himself in danger of losing his 
head for a dish of cataifs, which he had 
not even tasted, gave utterance to a 
monologue against the fair sex in ge- 
neral, whereby he committed a greater 
sin than if he had stolen the plate ofa 
hundred caliphs. 

“ What is the name of man’s enemy ?” 
he muttered. “ It is not Satan, not 
Beelzebub—it is woman! The first 
man sinned, was expelled from Para- 
dise, and subjected to death, on ac- 
count of a woman; and God knows 
what will become of the Jast, poor 
fellow! Cursed sex! Even the ap- 
parent good thou dost to man is pro- 
ductive of evil. The spitfire, for ex- 
ample, that has been day after day 
hissing at me for these ten years, pre- 
tended to act the good housewife; and 
this laudable object has brought me to 
the gallows. I receive a present of 
cataifs, and go home in ecstasies at the 
princely repast that awaited me. But 
stop! if gluttons like myself want to 
eat cataifs, they must not let their 
wives know it. My other half shewed 
me I was mad—that I had lost my 
senses to think of eating a delicacy 
which might be turned to better ac- 
count. Poor woman! she wanted 
half-a-dozen veils, as many petticoats, 
as also necklaces, earrings, and God 
knows what frippery ; our boy was in 
need of a cap; and [ ought to buya 
new pair of pantaloons for myself, In 
short, I was obliged to sell the dish 
that I may be hanged for it: and it’s 
lucky for me she isn’t here to advise 
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me how to get out of this scrape; for 
I’m certain her counsel would only 
save me from the gallows —to be tied 
to the stake.” 

These edifying lucubrations of the 
watchman were unfortunately disturbed 
by the enraged caliph. ‘“ Reptile!’ 
exclaimed the monarch, “ how comest 
thou by this dish of cataifs? If your 
cursed tongue don’t tell the whole truth, 
we'll see what effect hot pincers will 
have.” 

The “ cursed tongue ” was paralysed 
at this terrific address, and refused for 
a while its office to the poor sinner that 
owned it. However, he at last ma- 
naged to stutter forth this answer :-— 

** Mercy, mercy ! greatest, most ter- 
rible, but also justest of all sovereigns ! 
Let not a poor watchman like me lose 
his head for receiving a present of ca- 
taifs, which his wicked wife—or, briefly, 
his wife—would not let him eat. It 
was given me by your majesty’s first 
chamberlain, Yemaleddin.” 

Yemaleddin !— what a name for the 
caliph’s ear! He, one of his first sub- 
jects, to whose fidelity he would have 
intrusted his throne, nay, his life—he 
should be the traitor! “ Drag the 
scoundrel here !” said he; “ drag him 
here, bareheaded, fettered, and with his 
turban round his neck! Rase his house 
to the ground that one stone rest not on 
another, and let all his property be 
confiscated !”” 

In a few minutes the house of the 
unfortunate Yemaleddin was surround- 
ed by guards. A score of fists knocked 
at his door at once; and when the 
astonished owner opened, he was told 
by the officer that he and his house 
were given over to destruction, without, 
however, informing him of the cause, 
The faithful servant of his monarch 
courageously resolved to resign him- 
self to his undeserved fate, as his con- 
science exonerated him from crime. 
“¢ I submit,” said he, “ to the decrees 
of God, and of his vicar, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” 

The officer took his turban and 
bound it round his neck. “ Is this 
also commanded by my sultan ?” asked 
Yemaleddin. 

““T am sorry,” replied the other, 
“that this severity is enjoined me. 
The caliph’s orders are to confiscate 
your property, demolish your house, 
and conduct you before him bare- 
headed and in fetters. But I know 
how to reconcile the duties of humanity 
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with obedience to my monarch. Alas! 
must I be the instrument of evil to a 
man who did naught but ” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Yemaleddin, 
“kind sir, let my blooming sister, 
let my aged, decrepid mother, share 
your liberality. Destroy not this house 
without leaving a corner that may serve 
them for a temporary shelter.” 

Yemaleddin was brought before the 
throne, and said, prostrating himself, 
“ God preserve the vicegerent of his 
wishes upon earth! Justest of mo- 
narchs, before whom only the guilty 
ought to tremble, what has caused your 
majesty’s displeasure against the most 
abject of your slaves, threatening to 
destroy him like the lightning of the 
storm ?” 

“ Knowest thou this dish? from 
whom didst thou receive it? and how 
couldst thou so far forget my dignity 
as to give it to that lowest of my 
slaves ?” 

* O my exalted prince!” said Yem- 
aleddin, “ I will relate, with your gra- 
cious permission, the whole truth. I 
heard a knock at my door, opened, 
and found an aged matron, with an- 
other lady. ‘ Friend,’ said the former, 
‘ my daughter here is dying of thirst ; 
have the kindness to give her a draught 
of water: she sickens at the sight of 
the water-carriers.’ [I filled a goblet, 
and gave it to the matron ; her daugh- 
ter drank, and both went immediately 
away. Not long after, sitting as before 
on one of the two sofas at the entrance 
of my house, the matron came and 
brought the dish of cataifs I see here. 
* Sir,’ said she, ‘the lady whom you 
obliged with the refreshing draught of 
water requests your acceptance of this 
as a token of her gratitude.’ With 
these words she placed the dish on the 
sofa opposite to the one whereon I was 
sitting. Soon after came this watch- 
man to compliment me on the new 
year; and I gave him in return this 
dish, which I had not touched. This, 
my gracious liege, is the whole matter ; 
and punish me as severely as you please 
if there be any untruth in what I have 
stated.” 

Yemaleddin’s tale had aroused many 
unpleasant ideas in the caliph’s mind. 
“ A woman,” thought he, “ to present 
a strange man with a gift she received 
from me, and which I besides had or- 
namented with my own hands. Indeed, 
this liberal damsel ought to have asked 
for two kingdoms, instead of two pro- 
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vinees, for a dowry. Moreover, the 
gift is a token of love, a pledge of 
friendship ; and were it not for her 
disgust, she would as lief have given 
it to the water-carrier. This is, there- 
fore, the value of thy nts, Harun 
Alraschid, Commander of the Faithful, 
in the eyes of Cassera’s proud grand- 
daughter! And is this all ?—no doubt 
I will find, on further inquiry, that the 
lady has forgotten herself still more.” 
After this dumb soliloquy he turned 
to his first chamberlain, who but too 
truly guessed that his master’s wrath 
was rekindling with increased fury. 
“ Wretch !” said he, “ without doubt 
thou sawest the face of the woman 
you gave to drink ?” 

Without knowing what he said, the 
astounded Yemaleddin answered af- 
firmatively ; and this false though in- 
voluntary confession redoubled the 
caliph’s rage, jealousy now associating 
itself with it. He ordered the fair 
Persian to be brought before him, to 
behead her and the chamberlain. 
“ Outcast woman!” said the caliph, 
when his intended bride appeared, 
“ must charity be your sacred pretence 
to perambulate the streets, and shew 
young men like this wretch here your 
face ?” 

The princess cast a look on Yemaled- 
din: “ Didst thou,” asked she, “ ever 
see my face? and who is the shameless 
author of a falsehood that may cost us 
our lives ?” 

“ Pardon me, noble princess,” an- 
swered he; “ 1 am the wretch whose 
lips uttered the falsehood of which his 
mind was unconscious. The stars, who 
apparently are our enemies, are the 
cause of my saying a false ‘ Yes ’ instead 
of a true ‘ No,’ and to change my justi- 
fication to an accusation, which my con- 
science compels me to recant.” 

The accused recanted his confession, 
but not the judge his mpeg ox The 
hangman was ordered to execute his 
office, and proceeded to bandage the 
eyes of his two victims. 

“ Commander of the Faithful,” said 
he, “ shail I strike the fatal blow ?” 

* Strike !”’ answered the caliph ; and 
the man went twice round the con- 
demned pair, asking each time the 
same question, and each time receiving 
the same answer, At the third time 
he thus addressed Yemaleddin : 

“ Hast thou any thing more to ask 
of the caliph ?—speak ere death close 
thy lips for ever. Thy last moment has 
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arrived, and the faintest hope of life is 
vain.” 

“Remove the bandage from v 
eyes,” said the unhappy man, “ that 
may once more behold my relations 
and friends.” 

But what a mournful sight awaited 
him! Fear of the caliph’s displeasure 
had banished consoling sympathy from 
every face, and not a trace of human 
affection was observed, which is shewn 
even when the guilty suffer. A death- 
like silence reigned in the numerous 
assembly. The condemned man took 
advantage of it, and said, “ I wish to 
speak to the Commander of the Faith- 
ful.” He was allowed to approach the 
caliph. “ Most mighty prince,” he 
began, “‘ who rewardest and punishest 
as thou deemest fit, wouldst thou see 
wonders, great as thy power, and of 
more value to thee than thy crown, 
defer thy revenge, and give me a 
month’s respite. The last three days 
of it will convince thee that I am now 
speaking the truth ; and then thy favour 
will gladly assure me my life.” 

The prophetic tone of this speech 
surprised the caliph ; and as he was 
the most inquisitive monarch in the 
world, how could he refrain from post- 
poning the gratification of the weaker 
passion to that of the stronger? His 
revenge was always certain if the pro- 
phecy failed. The bloody scene was 
therefore deferred, and Yemaleddin 
and Cassera’s grandaughter put into 
separate dungeons. 

Years hasten, months pass away ; 
but what equals the flight of days? 
Three were remaining of the month, 
whereof the caliph, tormented by cu- 
riosity, had counted every second. The 
time which, according to Yemaleddin’s 
prediction, was to be productive of asto- 
nishing events, had arrived, and still 
every thing followed its usual routine. 
“ It seems,” said the caliph to himself, 
“that these wonders are not to be 
found in my palace; I must therefore 
seek them, and, moreover, without an 
escort.” 

However eccentric the intention of 
the caliph was to perambulate the 
streets of his immense capital unat- 
tended, the garments which he chose 
to conceal his station were still more 
singular. They consisted of a short 
coat of the worst cloth, partially cover- 
ed by a cape of buffalo-skin— which 
last was kept fast by a broad leathern 
belt—of the coarsest kind of turban, 
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and of boots which seemed to have 
been made of horn, and not of leather. 
He had a huge sabre with a wooden 
hilt ; and from his belt hung a purse 
with gold. In spite of his dress, his 
purposely disordered beard, his un- 
combed hair, and tawny-painted face, 
which made him resemble a runaway 
Arab from the desert, he carried in his 
hand the weapons of love. 

He had hardly arrived at the second 
street, when he saw a man coming out 
of a khan, or public square, exclaim- 
ing, “ By the Prophet, ¢his is the 
greatest wonder under the sun!” 

The caliph drew near to the speaker : 
“ What, friend,” asked he, “ is that 
great wonder thou speakest of?” 

“ An old woman,” replied the other, 
“ reads the whole morning the Koran 
in that mosque, and so fluently, and 
with such an accent, as if Mahomed 
himself had lent her his mouth. But 
she reads, and none offers to assist her, 
though she and her rags demand the 
succours of charity. And where is this 
hard-heartedness practised ?— in a 
country all whose inhabitants are true 
believers! Therefore, again I say this 
is the greatest wonder under the sun.” 

The caliph went to the khan, and saw 
the old woman (who was just at the 
last chapter of the Koran, and whose 
pronunciation was really deserving of 
the above panegyric) sitting on a stone 
bench. He joined the crowd of au- 
ditors around her, all of whom listened 
to her with the greatest attention, 
without any one offering to give her 
a trifle. 

Having finished her reading, the 
matron rose, shut the book, and de- 
parted. The caliph followed her; but 
en account of the crowd she entered a 
merchant’s warehouse before he could 
overtake her. He burned with impa- 
tience to get acquainted with the wo- 
man, and especially to learn her busi- 
ness in the warehouse, as her appearance 
betokened that no article was cheap 
enough to find a purchaser in her. He 
approached her as near as he could 
without being observed, and distinctly 
overheard her conversation with the 
master of the house. 

“ My pretty youth,” said she, “ you 
want a pretty wife. Do you wish to 
marry one who is more than beautiful ?”” 

“ A wise woman like you,” answered 
the merchant, “‘ can answer that ques- 
tion herself.” ‘ 

“ Tama good judge, then,” said she : 
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‘© 7 thought I read in your eyes you 
would make a better use of her than to 
inspect your accounts. Quick! follow 
me. You shall not repent getting mad 
for her. I must tell you that Nature 
has created a wonder, which she called 
a girl ; and to this and to no other girl 
I will conduct you.” 

‘* Othouholy Koran-reader !” thought 
the caliph: “ Heaven preserve every 
honest Mussulman from an old woman 
that prays, unless he seek a go-between ! 
Shameful! scandalous! Unhappy fa- 
thers, for whose sons this woman goes 
a-fishing! Thank God I have still in 
my purse the rich alms I intended giv- 
ing to this smooth-tongued, hypocritical 
hag! But I must see what the witch 
wants with this simpleton ofa merchant. 
Moreover, she spoke of a wonder—of a 
wonderful wonder; and are not won- 
ders what I am to expect to-day ?” 

During this monologue he followed 
the two wanderers until they stopped 
before an isolated house, the door of 
which the matron quickly opened ; and 
having seen the merchant safe indoors, 
shut it as quickly again. Now, if in- 
quisitive folks have the door shut in 
their faces, their only chance of obtain- 
ing a view is through the keyhole, par- 
ticularly if it be on the enlarged scale 
of that which allowed the caliph to 
make his observations. At first he saw 
the merchant alone in the room. Soon 
after the door of an inner room was 
opened, and, Heavens! what celestial 
beauty did the ha eeper s 
roe his keyhole ! “She oid eee 
came out, conducting a hundred houris 
and a thousand graces in the shape of 
a young maiden of sixteen. The poplar 
was no longer slender, comparing its 
growth to that of its animated rival. 
Her eyes! one would swear she had 
stolen the brightest couple of stars from 
the celestial vault. And weal and wo 
to those who encountered their bright- 
ness! Consciousness and life were 
utterly lost; but how sweet would be 
the death! Her mouth was as enchant- 
ing as her eyes; and her coral lips in- 
vited a thousand kisses. Her teeth 
would have not less adorned a queen’s 
neck instead of pearls, than they did 
the mouth in which they wese placed. 
She spoke a few words, which the far- 
famed honey of Palestine could not 
exceed in sweetness. At every inhala- 
tion she raised a bosom which would 
make the whitest lily appear dark and 
the smoothest body rugged. Her breath 
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changed the surrounding atmosphere to 
a spice island. No poet, though thrice 
nine muses had answered to his call, 
was so bold as to sing her charms. 
Nature, in a word, after the labour of 
centuries, had at last produced her 
masterpiece, and could now repose un- 
der her laurels, or create something 
different from woman. But will it be 
credited that this beauty, whose attrac- 
tions were heightened by the expression 
of benevolence and modesty on her 
countenance, was nearly as ill clothed 
as Truth, and, unfortunately, from po- 
verty ? 

This divinity had no sooner seen the 
stranger, than the most beautiful blushes 
of modesty overspread her face. “* Mo- 
ther,” said. she, retreating to the inner 
apartment, “ it is not right to expose 
me to the view ofa man. You know 
our religion forbids our sex being seen 
by men.” 

“ Never mind, my dear,” said the 
mother ; “ it is too much asked for a 
young man to marry without seeing his 
bride. And what misfortune can hap- 
pen if we make an exception in this 
case? If the parties marry, it is all 
right ; if not, it is all over with the first 
view, and the whole occurrence is for- 
gotten.” 

When the fair had retired, there 
being now more to hear than to see, 
the caliph applied his ear to the key- 
hole ; and on hearing this dialogue be- 
tween the mother and daughter, he 
satisfied himself that the former was a 
match-maker in the better signification of 
that word, and restored her in his mind 
to all her former honours. ‘“ Poor wo- 
man,” thought he, “ the handsomest 
girl on the globe is her daughter, and 
her whole treasure. But who will pur- 
chase the jewel if it be concealed from 
all who have eyes and a beard? A 
woman may be very good, very reli- 
gious, read her Koran night and day, 
and notwithstanding endeavour to pro- 
vide for her daughter.” 

In the meantime the old lady pro- 
ceeded with great activity in her nego- 
tiation with the young merchant. 
“ Well, sir,” said she, “ how fare your 
heart and senses? Have you not lost 
both? or am [I story-teller? Did I 
shew a common red-and-white cheeked 
damsel, or the wonder of Nature that I 
promised you? Tell me, how does the 
girl please you ?” 

“She does not please me,” answered 
the merchant, ‘ she enchants me; and 
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so must every eye be, even a tiger’s. 
Oh! who would not forego Paradise, 
to enjoy in her arms a threefold beati- 
tude? But what price do you affix to 
this happiness, my good mother? What 
do you ask for the marriage-contract 
and dowry ?” 

“ T will ask very reasonably,” said 
she. “* Give me for both eight ined 
sequins, and you will have for your 
wife beauty, virtue, and prudence per- 
sonified. A bridegroom less pleasing 
than you must pay me treble.” 

“ Eighty times eight thousand se- 
quins,” answered the merchant, “ is 
not too high a price for this wife—a 
wile par excellence ! How gladly, then, 
would I pay the eight thousand you ask 
if I but had them! My whole property 
is worth only four thousand ; and, you 
know, it is not exactly merchantlike to 
give half of it for a wife.” 

“ You are indeed a prudent man, 
and a capital arithmetician, as sure as 
I was once young and pretty. Two 
thousand sequins are your terms ? 
Truly, Nature has nothing else to do 
than to create a wonder like my daugh- 
ter, that a Bagdad shopman may have 
her for a trifle! But you merchants are 
well known. Nobody is poorer than 
you when it comes to paying. There- 
fore, sir, the eight thousand sequins in 
full, or not a hair of my daughter; and 
if the price is too high, go back to your 
warehouse and feast your eyes on your 
barrels of train-oil and stinking herrings 
instead of this bird of Paradise.” 

“ Better to despair in love than to 
die of hunger,” answered the merchant, 
and left the house; consoling himself 
for this disappointment with the pro- 
spect of better success in trade. 

‘** How could I imagine,” said the 
matron, when the merchant had made 
his bow and departed,—“ how could I 
imagine that a niggard of a merchant 
could have a heart and eyes like other 
people? Verily, it is honour enough 
for my daughter's charms that this 
brute, who only looks like a man, 
don’t mind giving two thousand se- 
quins for acquiring her !” 

The first suitor was quickly followed 
by a second, a real antipodes to the 
former, namely, the caliph. There 
were no obstacles to his entering on a 
new engageinent, as the Persian prin- 
cess, besides her inferior beauty, was 
not yet his wife; and, moreover, her 
head was not very safe if Yemaleddin’s 
prediction remained unfulfilled. With- 
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out hesitating he knocked at the door ; 
and this being opened by the old wo- 
man, he entered the house. 

“< What is your pleasure, sir?” asked 
she, looking not very encouragingly at 
the suspicious appearance of the 
stranger. 

“1 come,” answered the caliph, 
“in the name of the young merchant 
to whom you offered your daughter for 
a wife. Being neither a wizard nor a 
highwayman, he is not able to procure 
the eight thousand sequins you ask for 
a dowry, and he therefore bade me tell 
you you need not reckon on him.” 

“ Who told him,” said she, in a 
— “ that I reckon any longer on 

im? He is either a miser or a beggar, 
and may go to bed with the devil’s 
grandmother sooner than with my 
daughter !” 

“You are right,” answered he; “ it 
is most insolent of him to raise his eyes 
to a girl like your daughter. J am the 
man for her husband, my good woman. 
I will not only pay you the eight thou- 
sand sequins, but also another sum to 
what amount you please, for furnishing 
a house and other incidental expenses.” 

The old dame viewed the new suitor, 
with his buffalo-jacket, half-boots, and 
murderous weapons, from top to toe. 
“ Sir Highwayman,” she replied, “ for 
your apparel justifies my bestowing 
that title on you, do you perchance 
hope to plunder the next Mecca cara- 
van, that you speak of sequins like 
dates? You want to give me money 
for clothing, and all you have on is not 
worth a tenth part of a sequin! A ca- 
pital lover, indeed! A brother in arms 
of all those who make free with other 
people’s property. Be so kind as to 
deliver my honest house from your 
dishonest presence, or I will scream 
for help that the whole city shall hear 
me.” 
“ Foolish woman, of what conse- 
quence is it to you that I am a high- 
wayman? Have you never heard that 
it is the same how one gets money, so 
long as one has it? Enough; I pro- 
mise to pay you the eight thousand 
sequins down, and give you in the 
bargain a present which would not be 
rejected if even the caliph gave it — for 
instance, all your furniture, your P 

“ Will you still stay here, sneering at 
me?” interrupted the enraged matron. 
“¢ But, thanks be to Allah! there are in 
Bagdad justice, a cadi, and a gallows, 
where you may swing before nightfall, 
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if you tell me an untruth. For know 
I won't be trifled with in such a serious 
affair as marriage, and therefore take 
you at your word.” 

“ That’s exactly what I wish,” an- 
swered the caliph. “ You shall see that 
I will do every thing I promised, and 
even more. I will marry your daughter, 
pay her dowry, and will sign my pro- 
mise directly, if you wish it.” 

This assurance induced the old lady 
to introduce her new visitor into the 
apartment. ‘ Now, my good mother, 
you have only to go to the nearest cadi, 
to see that 1 may be depended upon. 
Tell him to come immediately, and 
that a person named Il Bondocani 
wishes to speak to him. Perhaps you 
are afraid to leave me alone in your 
house? I assure you, by my honesty, 
your fears are vain. However, lock up 
your daughter as securely as you please, 
and use every other caution you may 
deem necessary.” 

** Fetch the cadi! Are you mad ? 
Do you think that a highwayman’s or- 
der would make him only rise from his 
seat? Who are you, then? It seems 


you are not in want of money, for you 
have your mouth constantly full of 
sequins. Still worse if you are rich. 
It is then more certain you are a 


bandit; and the cadi will listen the 
less to what I say.” 

The caliph smiled, and said : “ Hear 
reason at least, my good mother, and 
delay no longer. Only tell the cadi 
circumstantially what I have commis- 
sioned you to do, and not to forget 
pen, ink, and paper.” 

The old woman at last resoived to 
go. ‘Ifthe cadi,” thought she, “‘ comes 
at this man’s command, then is my fu- 
ture son-in-law the prince of rogues, 
who terrifies those that ought to hang 
him. If not, he must assist me in 
getting rid of this robber.” 

Thus soliloquising, she entered the 
cadi’s house. But, on entering it, she 
lost the requisite courage to appear 
before the terrible judge. For a long 
time she stood irresolutely at the en- 
trance of the room where he was, with 
several of the grandees of the city, and 
viewed her rags to become more ti- 
morous. ‘“ This man,” thought she, 
* is too high, and I am toolow. But 
if I don’t go, who will plead my re- 
quest? How shall I know who the 
man is that wishes to be my son-in-law ? 
And if he be what I suspect, how shall 
I get rid of him? Therefore, courage!” 
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In consequence of this bold resolu- 
tion she opened the door a little, peeped 
in, withdrew her head, and repeated 
this pantomime five or six times. The 
cadi at last observing the head that 
appeared, vanished, and was seen again, 
ordered one of his officers to ask what 
the person wanted who presented her 
suit in such a strange manner? The 
officer returned with the head and its 
appurtenances ; and the cadi asked the 
old woman what she wanted ? 

*¢ Sir, there is in my house a man 
who commands you to go to him im- 
mediately.” 

** Command me!” cried the cadi, in 
a thundering tone ; “and through you, 
old hag? It is I that command, and 
you shall hear directly what! Seize the 
lunatic, fetter her, and take her to the 
madhouse, to the rest of her fraternity !” 

** Mercy!” exclaimed the matron, 
“merey! Iam an old, betrayed wo- 
man. Curse the rogue for persuading 
me to come here! Do hear me, wor- 
shipful sir! There is in my house an 
arch-rogue ; a thief who steals with four 
hands, though he has only two. This 
fellow made me venture on this bold 
step, which I foresaw would turn out 
ill. ButIa poor and defenceless old 
woman, whilst he plays the master in 
my house, and insists on marrying my 
daughter. Ile even wanted to persuade 
me you know him; and said I had 
only need tell you his name was 
Il Bondocani.” 

Il Bondocani! The caliph was ac- 
customed to give himself a fabulous 
name, that in his wanderings through 
Bagdad he might make himself known 
to his viziers and other great officers, 
who were bound to keep it a secret. 
Il Bondocani was the name at this 
time. Scarcely, therefore, had the cadi 
heard it, when he started up, exclaim- 
ing, “ Bring me my official habiliments, 
and treat this lady honourably. I re- 
voke my order. My dear madam,” 
continued he, in the most gentle tone 
possible, “have I understood you 
tightly? The man who sends for me 
is called % 

* For Heaven’s sake, your worship, 
must I repeat the hateful name? It 
always brings the rack or the gallows 
to my mind ; for this man—this 1] Bon- 
docani, is surely the captain of a band 
of robbers.” 

The cadi, no longer doubting it was 
the caliph, threw his faragi, or robe of 
office, over his shoulders, and said to 
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the ambassadress: “ Madam, I beg 
you a thousand pardons for the trifling 
misunderstanding that made me treat 
you rather disrespectfully before 1 had 
the honour of knowing you more inti- 
mately.” 

Those present were surprised to see 
the cadi so changed because a man 
called himself I1 Bondocani. 

“ Why in such a harry, sir?” 

“ T have pressing business, but don’t 
ask farther. I am expected in your 
house ?” turning to the matron. 

“ Yes, sir,” said she. 

* Have the goodness to conduct me 
thither.” 

The old lady felt quite relieved at 
her affairs taking such a favourable turn. 
She had tremblingly undertaken the 
stranger’s commission, which had near- 
ly terminated in sending the most pru- 
dent matron of all Bagdad to join the 
society of very unwise ladies and gen- 
tlemen. And now the lunatic was 
styled one lady after another, and the 
stern visage of the cadi made every 
possible effort to appear friendly. 
“ By the Prophet!” thought she, “ the 
name of my son-in-law must bewitch 
the cadis; unless this one have had 
such a terrible lesson of him that fright 
has turned his brains. Didn’t he ron 
like a madman when I said the words 
I] Bondocani, and in his hurry forgot 
his slippers? I think he ought to go to 
Bedlam.” 

The cadi, on entering the house, was 
going to prostrate himself before the 
Commander of the Faithful. The latter, 
wishing to remain unknown, prevented 
him by a wink. After the common sa- 
lutation, the cadi sat down without 
ceremony next to Il Bondocani. 
“‘ Worshipful sir,” said the latter, “ I 
have sent for you, having resolved to 
marry this old lady’s daughter.” 

The mother and daughter appeared, 
and affirmatively answered the cadi 
whether “ they were content with the 
conditions whereon Il Bondocani would 
marry the daughter?” He therefore 
asked them what they demanded for 
the contract and dowry. 

“ Eight thousand sequins for both,” 
replied the mother. 

“ J] Bondocani,” said the cadi, 
“will you engage to pay these eight 
thousand sequins ?”” 

“ Certainly, your worship ; they shall 
be paid to-day. Only write the mar- 
riage-contract.”” 

But the good cadi had forgotten in 
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his haste to bring some paper, and 
would have been sadly perplexed had 
he not found a substitute in the white 
satin skirt of his faragi, which had the 
advantage of being more suitable to 
the bridegroom’s dignity. The pre- 
amble having been written, the cadi 
turned to the old lady with “ Venerable 
dame, be so kind as to tell me the 
names of your daughter’s father and 
grandfather.” 

“ She has neither,’ answered the 
other, peevishly. “ Would to God one 
of them were alive! You would not 
trouble yourself for a bridegroom of 
this sort.” 

“ My dear lady, I must know their 
names, be they dead or alive, of high 
or low rank.” 

“ T will tell you my name and that 
of my daughter, but no other. My fa- 
mily shall not be disgraced in their 
graves by an alliance with this vaga- 
bond. Her name is Zutulbe, and mine 
Lelamain.” 

The obstinacy of the old woman and 
the perplexity of the cadi were sources 
of infinite amusement to the caliph. 
At length the cadi finished the contract, 
cut it off his robe, and gave it to the 
fair Zatulbe. He presented the spoiled 
coat, which he could not decently wear 
any longer, to the mother for the poor. 

** Verily,” said the latter, when the 
cadi had taken his departure, “ the 
cadi’s behaviour shews you are a rob- 
ber who can make himself respected. 
He ran here without slippers the mo- 
ment I told him your name ; goes away 
now without his cloak, and, what is 
stranger, without his fee. And you 
don’t think of paying him a farthing 
for his torn coat! I have always heard 
that nobody is more liberal than a rob- 
ber, and that your profession gave as 
freely as they took ; but, in respect to 
generosity, you behave, indeed, as if 
you were an honest man.” 

“‘ What, in the name of fortune,” 
replied the caliph, laughingly, “ do the 
cadi and his faragi, or the compensation 
I ought to give him, concern you? We 
have matters of greater importance to 
discuss. I go to fetch the dowry, and 
send you the necessary articles for your 
daughter which a bride requires for her 
wedding. But then I flatter myself you 
will talk of your son-in-law’s generosity 
in a different manner.” 

“ Heaven be merciful to the unhappy 
mar whom you intend robbing of mo- 
ney and goods to be liberal towards us ! 
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But take care of a certain personage, 
who only lives to catch folks like you, 
and put them to death.” 

The caliph returned to his palace ; 
and having changed his dress, ordered 
his chief builder to go to the old wo- 
man’s house (directing him where it 
was situated), and so transform it that 
it should not be deficient either in ex- 
ternal or internal ornament. “ You 
can take as many assistants as you 
please, and the grand vizier is com- 
manded to aid you in every possible 
manner. On your head that every thing 
is completed before sunset. Should the 
old woman ask who has ordered the 
house to be altered, answer it is the 
command of her son-in-law. Without 
doubt she will inquire the profession of 
her daughter’s bridegroom. In this 
case plead your ignorance, and say all 
you know of him is that he is called 
Ii Bondocani. Every thing depends 
on my rank remaining unknown to her. 
Choose, therefore, your people pro- 
perly, for their blabbing will cost you 
your head.” 

**T shall obey the commands of 
my sovereign,” answered the master- 
builder. 

In a short time the influence of 
power had assembled round old Lela- 
main’s house a host of builders. Lad- 
ders were placed against the wall ; 
carpenters, bricklayers, and plasterers, 
were steadily at work. Carpets were 
nailed down; and sofas, trunks, mir- 
rors, and tables, brought into the rooms. 

* What do you want? who sent you 
here ?” asked Lelamain. 

“ We will beautify your house a 
little, madam. This aloe-wood is for 
the flooring; this marble table is for 
the next room, and that picture for this. 
We have curtains to nail up, and a 
thousand other things. But, pray, 
don’t disturb us. Your son-in-law 
bids us hasten.” 

“ Oh, oh! it is my son-in-law that 
sends you. Well, you must know him 
better than I. Tell me, then, his rank, 
his profession. Is he a merchant? a 
soldier? an author? a judge? a phy- 
sician ? and what is his name?” 

* If your son-in-law be a mufti or 
a porter, a pickpocket or a chimney- 
sweep, it is impossible for us to say ; 
all we know is that he calls himself 
I] Bondocani.” 

“ Incomprehensible!” thought the 
good Lelamain. “That country people, 
who have neither walls nor watchmen, 
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should be afraid of a bandit chief, is 
very natural; but how can I explain 
this fear in a city, in the caliph’s resi- 
dence? There can’t be a worse swin- 
dler than Il Bondocani, my incompar- 
able son-in-law ; and, notwithstanding, 
nobody ventures to call him by his 
right name.” 

In these thoughts the old lady was 
interrupted by the arrival of a splen- 
didly dressed man of noble carriage, 
followed by two porters bearing a chest 
of polished steel inlaid with gold, which 
they placed on the table in the room. 

“* What is this, my good people?” 
asked the matron. 

‘* What this is?’ replied the richly 
dressed man: “ what else but your > 
daughter’s dowry! You will find in it 
eight thousand sequins in gold, and 
two thousand more for your incidental 
expenses. Allow me to present you 
with the key.” 

“ Indeed,” said she, “ whoever my 
son-in-law be, he is, at all events, a 
man of his word. But tell me where 
does he procure all these fine things, 
to which there seems to be no end ? 
What is his profession ?” 

** You must know your future son- 
in-law better than I,” replied the other. 
* All I can tell you is that his name is 
Il Bondocani.” Saying this, he de- 
parted. 

In the interim, the workmen had 
finished their job before sunset, as if 
their saws, hammers, chisels, and files, 
were so many magical contrivances. A 
couple of rooms, all the furniture of 
which consisted of two boards upon 
stone, a couple of wooden stools, and 
as many torn mats, vied now with any 
saloon of the caliph’s palace. The old 
lady reviewed every thing very minutely, 
and, notwithstanding the hitherto ill- 
success of her curiosity, could not for- 
bear trying the workmen’s silence once 
more. 

“You can’t deny it any longer,” said 
she; “you know who my son-in-law 
is, but you will not tell me.” 

** We have already told you what we 
know of the man; he is called I] Bon- 
docani.” 

“What do you say to your bride- 
groom, my daughter? Does he not 
perform things in one day which others 
require years to execute? Indeed, 
only the caliph, or a bandit chief, can 
command such an army of workmen. 
And how blindly the fellows follow his 
orders! how petrified they are when 
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one wants to know his real name! As 
the best chance of discovering the se- 
cret, L asked the youngest of them, a 
true girlish face, whom I therefore 
supposed would not be so tongue-tied 
as the rest, but only hear his answer. 
‘ He who wishes to have his head roll 
before his feet may tell you who your 
son-in-law is!’ Judge, therefore, my 
daughter, if the man you have married, 
and terrifies great and small, can be 
any other than the chieftain of a band 
of robbers, more numerous than the 
caliph’s body-guard. God and his 
Prophet be merciful to us !” 

The master-builder had, in the mean- 
time, informed the caliph of the punc- 
tual execution of his orders, and re- 
ceived a handsome recompense for him 
and his workmen. But the house be- 
ing at present only furnished with the 
necessary articles, the caliph ordered 
the grand vizier to bring the luxuries, 
and a set of porters were immediately 
despatched with all that the pomp of 
the great requires. Lelamain’s surprise 
increased at every new article, and she 
again endeavoured to discover I] Bon- 
docani’s real name and profession. 

“We can only say,” answered the 
porters, ‘* that these presents have come 
from your son-in-law, who is called 
Il Bondocani.”’ 

They had hardly left when another 
knock was heard. Lelamain opened, 
and a new set of porters brought whole 
bales of the finest stuffs, which they 
spread before her. 

“ What do you want with these 
stuffs here, and wherefore do you 
spread them out thus?” inquired Le- 
lamain of the porters, whom she mis- 
took for merchants. 

“ For you to view them,” was the 
answer. 

“Thank you,—thank you; carry 
your goods to the mansions of the rich 
who can pay for them. My daughter 
and I are too poor to buy them.” 

* Ts not this the house which has 
been beautified to-day ?” 

© Yes.” 

“ Don’t fret about paying for these 
goods; they are presents from your 
son-in-law. Dress yourself, the bride, 
and all your family in them, and let 
nothing be wanting. Every expense is 
a trifle for your son-in-law, who bade 
us tell you he will be here to-night at 
eleven o'clock.” 

“ At eleven o'clock!” exclaimed 
Lelamain, when the porters had de- 
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parted. “O thou son of darkness! 
thou art right to shun the daylight, and 
thieves have ever turned night into 
day.” 

However, the good woman saw that 
her house was in a great confusion, it 
having been filled with too many arti- 
cles, so that every thing was not in its 
right place; she therefore requested 
the assistance of some of her neigh- 
bours to order her new splendour. The 
latter were thunderstruck at the sudden 
change in their poor neighbour's dwell- 
ing. 

* Are we dreaming, friend Lela- 
main?’ said some; ‘‘ or do you deal 
with good or evil spirits, with witches 
and enchanters, that this wonderful al- 
teration has been effected in so short a 
time ?” 

“ The alteration is very wonderful, 
though quite natural. This morning a 
man came as a suitor for my daughter, 
and sent for the cadi to write the con- 
tract. Hardly had the cadi left the 
house, when all the artificers in Bagdad 
came here to give it its present appear- 
ance ; whilst countless porters brought 
here the most costly things.” 

“You are very lucky,” replied the 
neighbours. “ We have always be- 
lieved that a handsome daughter is a 
wise mother’s best treasure. Your 
son-in-law must be a prince, or at least 
the richest merchant in the country.” 

‘* Were he not the greatest scoundrel 
living, I tell you candidly, that I am 
not at all pleased with my son-in-law’s 
generosity. Those that serve him are 
as*terrified at him as if his trade were 
throat-cutting ; and I am very much 
mistaken if he have learned any other 
profession than what is usually taught 
on the highways.” 

The neighbours trembled at this dis- 
covery. 

“ Dear neighbour, be so good as to 
inculcate the old maxim to your son- 
in-law, ‘ to spare one’s vicinity.” A 
man who does not observe this is too 
dangerous a neighbour.” 

* Be easy, my friends, you shall not 
lose a hair by my daughter’s husband. 
Ifhe has learned nothing besides thiev- 
ing, there are persons enough in Bag- 
dad who are fair play for a swindler. 
In short, towards good people like 
you a regular brigand must be honest.” 

This assurance revived the kind 
neighbours. The men placed the 
things in their proper places, and the 
women helped iclemain to dress her 
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daughter ; who, however, bestowed 
more splendour on the rich dress and 
costly jewels than she received from 
them. 

This activity was interrupted by a 
knock at the door, which was caused 
by a new set of porters bringing count- 
less dishes of the finest viands that 
ever graced a royal table. With these 
vied a desert of the choicest and rarest 
fruits and expensive preserves; and, 
to crown all, there came wine from 
every zone where the sun matures the 
grape. The service was of pure gold. 
“ We bring you,” said the porters to 
Lelamain, “a repast for yourself and 
neighbours.” 

“You come from my son-in-law, 
don’t you? 1 conjure you, by the 
holy Prophet, have the kindness—the 
mercy, to tell me who and what he is.” 

“ Reverend dame, if you don’t know 
your son-in-law, surely we cannot. If 
you are unacquainted with his name, 
we can tell you he is called Il Bondo- 
cani.” 

“ Again that cursed name!” cried 
the infuriated woman. “ He is called 
Il Bondocani ;—I1 Bondocani is his 
name ; that is repeated again and again 
a thousand and one times, when my 
question is not concerning his name, 
but his profession !” 

The porters left, and the neighbours 
shook their heads, and looked at each 
other. It was indubitably true that 
fair Zutulbe’s bridegroom was a bandit 
chief,—true he was a brigand ; but one 
who, like others of the same vocation, 
knew how to regale guests. His treat 
was done ample justice to,—the old 
mother having first put aside the best 
viands for the new-married couple. 
The pampered guests at length took 
their leave with a thousand good 
wishes for the future prosperity of the 
bride and her parent; and how could 
they better testify their gratitude than 
by spreading the news about town? 
To be sure, there were certain circum- 
stances which could not be concealed, 
—for instance, that old Lelamain’s 
handsome daughter had bestowed her 
fair hand on the chief of a band of 
Bedouin marauders ; that the marriage 
had taken place without any show, 
though quite publicly ; and who wished 
to see the widow’s cottage changed 
into a dépot of wealth, might view a 
treasure which the bridegroom’s valour 
must have extorted from at least ten 
Caravans. 
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No one was more affected at this 
news than the merchant to whom Lela- 
main had first proposed her daughter. 
Though he loved her less than eight 
thousand sequins, yet he loved her 
more than two thousand; and what 
girl can boast of a greater triumph 
over a tradesman’s heart? And such 
a love to be unrequited! A common 
thief preferred to a merchant! A man 
who ordered throat-cuttings instead of 
goods should have the bride, and he a 
refusal! Was it possible to bear such 
He uttered a for- 
mal panegyric on the gallows which he 
expected would free him from his 
odious rival. His plan was to call 
the attention of a certain personage to 
this robber, usually styled the mollah. 
To hang a man dressed in buffalo- 
skins required but few witnesses, who 
were always to be had. The prosecu- 
tion could not last long ; and the mer- 
chant hastened to commence his accu- 
sations, enticed by the profitable spe- 
culation of obtaining the fair one for 
nothing, and, moreover, of dividing 
the riches of the new palace with the 
police. When the covetous and ux- 
orious merchant pleaded his cause to 
the mollah, and talked about immense 
treasures which justice was to take 
lawfully from their unlawful possessor, 
his worship inclined a favourable ear 
to him, and both ears, on the other 
putting into his hand the most weighty 
of all ments. 

“ Good !” said he, after some medi- 
tation, with apparent indifference : 
“go home now ; it is only eight o'clock, 
and therefore too soon to surprise a 
robber. At ten come here again, to 
conduct me to the house. The robber 
shall have the bowstving, you the 
bride, and the old hag the bastinade 
for preferring a fellow of a bushranger 
to you !” 

At the appointed time, the mollah 
went with no less than three hundred 
men, under the guidance of the young 
merchant, to the old woman’s house, 
where they arrived without being ob- 
served, as the streets were empty ; and 
he immediately ordered his constabu- 
lary force to besiege it. The good 
Lelamain, who was quietly awaiting 
the bridegroom's arrival by the light of 
illuminated golden chandeliers, looked 
on hearing the tumult through the 
window of the court, and beheld with 
consternation nothing but retainers of 
the police. The people recollected 
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the purpose they came for, and began 
to knock violently at the door. The 
old woman let them knock, though she 
clearly comprehended it was to gain 
admittance. The blows increased to a 
thundering voise, and by the fist of one 
man who would have been the best 
servant of the police were he ten times 
less worthless than he really was. This 
man, Shamama by name, was very 
proud of his ancestry, being the second 
in lineal descent from Eblis, and never 
disgraced his noble relations. 

‘“ In the name of my grandfather and 
grandmother, burst open the door of 
this den of thieves!” yelled this worthy 
scion of Satan. ‘ Have you forgotten 
the treasures concealed here, and will 
you give the fellows time to abscond 
with them, or secrete them under- 
ground? Or will you wait till another 
detachment comes in stronger numbers 
than us; and if they don’t expel us, at 
least force us to share the booty with 
them? Are there no battering-rams to 
throw these walls down! Bring the 
necessary tools directly, which, fools as 
you are! you ought to have taken 
with you.” 

Nothing harmonised more with the 
mollah’s ideas than this zeal of his fol- 
lower. But quite otherwise thought 
his justice-loving deputy, who, as 
usual, protected innocence against the 
arbitrary power of his superior. 

“‘ We had better take care,” said he, 
“not to be in a hurry. This house, 
which we want to defame by a forcible 
entrance has never been considered a 
resort of thieves. And who is the pro- 
secutor? <A jealous young man; and 
solely on his word shall we annul the 
respectability of a house which is more- 
over an asylum of females, and conse~ 
quently under the special protection of 
the law ?” 

Lelamain heard all these discourses 
from the window. 

“ Heaven preserve us!” said she to 
her daughter. ‘The people before 
the door talk of a robber whom they 
want to lay hold of. Your bridegroom 
is lost, and will it fare better with us ?” 

‘** My dear mother,” said the trem- 
bling fair, “ for Heaven’s sake don’t 
open the door! Will the Deity, who 
has never forsaken us, refuse his aid 
now ?” 

During this conversation, the blows 
became heavier and heavier. 

“ What is the reason of this noise?” 
at last exclaimed the old lady; “ and 
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who knocks so violently at the door 
that it is ready to split?” 

“ Itis the mollah,” bawled Shama- 
ma with a terrific voice. “ Open the 
door this instant, you old witch —it is 
all over with you. We'll teach you to 
seduce young men, and conceal thieves! 
Depend upon it, you shall have a good 
thrashing for every minute you keep 
us waiting !” 

“ Brazen-faced villain! what are 
you jabbering there about thieves? I 
should not wonder that you are one of 
those gentry. Here are only two wo- 
men, myself and daughter : is this the 
way you keep the law which gives us 
a You have no business 

ere, and don’t imagine I shall let you 
in.’ 

“ Woman —witch—hag !” roared 
Shamama, his mouth foaming with 
rage; “ open your nest of thieves, I 
say, or it shall be split into a thousand 
pieces ; and we'll roast you before a 
slow fire, and boil your daughter in 
burning hot oil!” 

Lelamain let the madcap threaten, 
and returned to her daughter. 

“You see,” said she, “ my fears 
were too well founded. “ Do you still 
doubt that you are married to a bri- 
gand? 1 only hope his good genius 
will prevent him keeping his appoint- 
ment with us this evening. God pre- 
serve him from falling into the hands of 
the mollah, and of that infernal dog 
who wants to roast me before a slow 
fire, and boil you in burning hot oil! 
Alas, Zutulbe! were your father still 
alive, or your brother not unfortunate, 
you would never have entered into this 
alliance, the cause of all this scandal 
with the police and their whole infernal 
crew !” 

** My dear mother, submit, without 
murmuring, to the decrees of Heaven, 
without whose permission nothing hap- 
pens! Have cares, sorrow, or despair, 
ever averted the smallest misfortune 
that was written in the stars? Cou- , 
rage and resignation are the virtues 
that become the sufferer, and make 
him worthy of celestial aid and human 
sympathy.” 

In the interim, the caliph had clothed 
himself again in his hymeneals, and 
left the palace to consummate his mar- 
riage. The torches, armed men, and 
confusion before his mother-in-law’s, 
announced a very extracrdinary cir- 
cumstance. He drew near, and be- 
holding the young merchant close to 
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the leader of the company, he was at 
no loss to guess at the reason of this 
assemblage. Shamama still continued 
to beat at the door, and his fists and 
voice thundered in unison. There was 
not an execration he did not utter, not 
a species of martyrdom he did not pro- 
mise the inhabitants; and he finished 
his philippic with bawling again for 
tools to burst the door open. Some of 
the police prepared to follow his com- 
mands ; but the humane deputy stayed 
them, saying,— 

“ Comrades, consider what you are 
about! No violence in a house te- 
nanted by females only who may die 
of fright. And if the man we seek be 
not a robber? Indeed, we may lose 
our heads if we act too rashly in this 
intricate affair.” 

“ The devil!” bellowed Shamama ; 
“a nice servant of the police to talk of 
feeling, humanity, justice, and such 
nonsense! He is only fit for a nurse 
in an hospital. Poor dear creatures ! 
Take care you don’t horrify the venera- 
ble mother who sells her daughter to a 
robber, nor try the nerves of the delicate 
daughter who lets herself be sold ! 
Pray don’t frighten them. And the 
robber? Who will be so impolitic as 
to annoy an honest man for taking trifles 


from people which he can make better 


use of than they? 
may be innocent! What is their inno- 
cence tous? Enough, they have been 
accused; and he who has been ac- 
cused must see his house broken into, 
and himself dragged before the mol- 
lah. 

“© thou rascal!” muttered the 
caliph between his teeth. ‘ For every 
blow at this door thou shalt be paid a 
hundredfold. The devil himself op- 
presses my subjects on my account.” 

Nothing was now of greater conse- 
quence to him than to enter Lelamain’s 
house unperceived, and he therefore 
resolved to go to the next palace on 
whose garden it abutted on one side, 
the entrance to which was fortunately 
in a by-street. This palace belonged 
to the head of all the Bagdad nobility, 
named Yumis, who was universally 
hated on account of his severity. A 
number of lamps illuminated the en- 
trance, and an eunuch sat on a marble 
sofa to keep guard. This inhuman 
semi-human being had hardly heard 
the caliph’s footsteps, when he started 
up and sprang at him with a naked 
sabre. But the caliph held his at the 
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fellow’s throat, saying, in a thundering 
voice,— 

“ Base scum! dost thou presume 
to shed blood without warning ?” 

The slave fled, half dead, from the 
caliph’s presence, and related, 'trem- 
blingly, to his master, what had be- 
fallen him. 

“ My lord,” said he, “ I sat at the 
entrance of thy palace keeping guard, 
when a man, whose bare appearance 
would frighten the boldest, came to 
me. I mustered courage, and attacked 
him with my sabre. But he suddenly 
drew his, and spoke in such a thunder- 
ing voice, that 1 am not yet certain if I 
be alive!” 

** T ought to take your life, thou cow- 
ard caitiff!” cried the emir. Ought a 
man to be afraid who is to watch my 
house? But I must see the wretch 
who is presumptuous enough to forget 
his respect to my slave! Come, that 
my battle-axe shall teach him how to 
behave towards my servants !” 

The caliph stood at the entrance of 
the palace, when he saw the emir ad- 
vancing with his gigantic battle-axe. 

“Yumis,” said he, “ is this thy pa- 
lace?” 

The emir recognised the caliph’s 
voice, the battle-axe dropped from 
his arm, and he himself lay prostrate 
before his sovereign. 

* Commander of the Faithful, your 
slave lies at your feet, and awaits your 
majesty’s commands.” 

* Destruction should await thee, un- 
worthy and negligent slave! Thou art 
the chief emir—the viceroy ofthis quar- 
ter; but how dost thou perform thy 
office? A poor woman, thy next-door 
neighbour, is scandalised, frightened to 
death ; and it is the mollah who abuses 
his power in this unwarrantable man- 
ner, whilst the chief emir does not 
raise a hand to protect the innocent. 
But I forget that the noble judge has 
more pressing and pleasant business. 
He must empty this bottle, and then 
another, and then a third; and after- 
wards sleep himself sober in the arms 
of his women! Verily, guarded as thou 
art by thy eunuchs, thou art another 
woman in thy house! And how wilt 
thou excuse this worst of slaves ill 
treating every new comer ?” 

“ Commander of the Faithful, not a 
word have I heard of the disorder your 
majesty mentions, or I would have 

uelled this riot with fire and sword. 

f it please your majesty, I will go in- 
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stantly and see justice done to these 
women, or any one who offends them 
with a look.” 

“ Thy zeal is too late, time-serving 
courtier! Silence! Guide me to thy 
garden, which abuts on the besieged 
house, and let a couple of ladders be 
brought, that I may enter the house un- 
perceived, and take these women under 
my protection.” 

Both went to the garden, and when 
the ladders were brought Yumis held 
the foot of the first, and with the help 
of the other the caliph got on the terrace 
of the house wherein the fair Zutulbe 
and her mother were confined. 

“ Wait here till I call you,” said he 
to the emir. He approached the win- 
dow, and the first glance shewed him 
with much pleasure the fairy-like 
change his master-builder had effected. 
The brightness of the chandeliers and 
candelabra darkened day whilst it illu- 
minated the night. But what is the 
radiance of a thousand lights to that of 
a sun like the fair Zutulbe? The ena- 
moured Harun Alraschid saw her, and 
was no longer on the cold, joyless 
earth. Clouds darkened the forehead 
of the incomparable beauty; and 
pearls, which in other mortals are tears, 
exuded from the loveliest eyes that ever 
wept. But grief added to her charms, 
and her enchanting vision aes her 
ofthe compassion of others ; which, how- 
ever, celestial natures do not require. 

The caliph was still wrapped in this 
delicious reverie, when he was aroused 
by a cry of the mother. 

“ Alas, daughter! these fellows are 
more furious than ever. They will 
break open the door, and what will be- 
fall us, poor women ! who have naught 
to rely on but God and our innocence, 
if we fall into the fangs of these tigers, 
to whom God and innocence are un- 
meaning words! Indeed, the infamy 
of being allied toa robber was the only 
thing wanting to complete our mis- 
fortunes !”” 

“© mother, mother!” replied Zu- 
tulbe, “do not distress me by a name 
which my heart tells me my husband 
does not deserve. Through your me- 
dium, and with your assent, I received 
him from the hand of God. His fate 
is now identified with mine; I honour 
and love him, and no reproach can hurt 
him without wounding my feelings 
too.” 

A thousand kisses did the caliph 
waft to the bewitching mouth which 
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uttered these sweet sounds, so grateful 
to his heart. 

“ My dear child,” cried the mother, 
“what a comfort for me in all our 
afflictions that thou at least art satisfied 
with thy choice! I confess I do not 
exactly hate the man, though he looks 
very suspicious: Oh, were I a bird, 
that I might warn him to keep out of 
the way of these vultures that lie in 
wait for him! My dear daughter, I 
am sure he will not have one sound 
limb, if these monsters get hold of 
him. And what will we be but doves 
in the claws of the hawk, or lambs in 
the paws of the wolf?” 

To interrupt the old lady in her la- 
mentations, the caliph took a small 
pebble, and threw it at a candle that 
stood near her, so that it was instantly 
extinguished. Lelamain rekindled it 
without inquiring after the cause. A 
second throw extinguished the taper 
that served to light the other; and to 
light this the old dame had recourse to 
a third. 

“Ts the wind so strong in this 
room,” said she; “or is ita sprite that 
amuses himself by putting out one 
light after another? God preserve 
me!” she exclaimed, as a third pebble 
thrown by the caliph had aimed at her 
hand. But on turning towards the 
window, she discovered the cause of 
this joke. Thy bridegroom — thy 
bridegroom !” she cried to her daugh- 
ter. ‘ But say, now, is he not a rob- 
ber? Even to his bride he must enter 
by the window. Thank God! he has 
for the present escaped the mollah and 
his constables. Get away as quickly 
as you can,” she continued, addressing 
the caliph; “ run—fly, if you can. You 
have no good to expect here. Don’t 
you hear the noise at the door? Other 
robbers, not of thy troop, have arrived, 
though not to shew mercy to their un- 
known comrade.” 

The caliph, during this speech, had 
pulled off his boots, cloak, and belt, 
and made a bundle of them, wherein 
he likewise placed his bow and arrows. 
With one spring he was in the room; 
saluted the mother and kissed the 
daughter without uttering a syllable. 

“ Sir Highwayman,” began Lela- 
main, “ this is not the time to play the 
lover. Take care of your life, as I 
told you before. Verily, if you are 
caught, you'll have more luck than wit 
if you escape with the loss of your 
hands only; for this is the mercy 
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shewn to people like you. And not- 
withstanding these mournful prospects, 
you do not appear to be afraid of this 
turbulent host?” 

* Not at all, my good mother; I 
have seen quite different heroes tremble 
before me, and a tenfold greater tu- 
mult than this is nothing new to me. 
The gentlemen may pass their time 
in knocking,—for neither their meals, 
which are over, nor as pleasant business 
as mine is here, demand their presence 
at home. Permit me, then, my dear 
madam, to sup with my beloved bride, 
and bring us some of the dishes. You 
understand me? Though you have 
doubtlessly partaken of the best with 
your neighbours, I dare say there will 
be a little left for us.” 

Lelamain covered the table, and 
served up the dishes. 

“‘ This man is a real wizard !” mut- 
tered she. ‘ Not less than three hun- 
dred of the police, each of whom is as 
bad as Satan, besiege him, and he is as 
little afraid of them as I am of a fly. 
But truth is truth; whatever may be 
said against the profession, a woman 
can’t dislike a man as nimble as a 
gazelle and courageous as a lion.” 

The caliph and his fair bride sat 
down to table; and Lelamain saw her 
son-in-law eat and eat, at the same 
time ogling his partner most tenderly. 
At times, a little piece of flattery, an 
amorous compliment, interrupted the 
dumb scene. 

“ Soul of my soul!” said he in his 
ecstasy, ‘ this morsel which thy rosy 
lips have touched, oh, give it me, that I 
may know how nectar and ambrosia 
delight the palates of celestial beings.” 

“The magician, with his bewitch- 
ing phrases!” muttered Lelamain. 
** Alack! my daughter will weep her 
eyes dry to-morrow about him, he has 
so bewitched her.” 

“Our good mother is talking to her- 
self,” said the caliph ; “ may we know 
the subject of her monologue ?” 

“« | was saying,” answered she, “ that 
one ought to be a little polite towards 
one’s mother-in-law also. But you 
young gentlemen don't trouble your- 
selves about old women.” 

“On the contrary, it is impossible 
to have greater respect for wrinkles 
than I feel for yours.” 

“* Go to the devil with your wrinkles 
and your respect! There was a time 
when I deserved hearing something 
prettier said to me.” 
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“ True, there was such a time; or 
elee how could you be the mother of 
the most amiable being in the world ? 
But this time is past, and I embrace 
you now in your lovely daughter.” 

With these words, the caliph em- 
braced the charming Zutulbe. But 
how she shuddered when Shamama’s 
terrible voice, growing louder than ever, 
was heard screaming, “* Wilt thou not 
yet open, old witch ?” and it seemed as 
if his fists were of iron. 

“ Let him menace, my dear,” said 
the caliph to his trembling bride; “ he 
gives our love the true relish,—for what 
is pleasanter than a dear-bought joy ? 
I must thank thee, insensate Shamama ; 
thou compellest the coy dove to seek 
shelter in my arms ; and oh! perhaps 
her soul is seeking my lips to bury 
itself in my heart.” 

‘“* Robber and magician!” cried Le- 
lamain, ‘* when will you cease talking ? 
I tell you again to take care of your 
life, and not to waste your precious 
time in idle words. Must we be burnt 
on your account? Since you are here 
I am ten years older.” 

“You wish me to go, my dear 
mother,” said he,— to go from this 
place, where my life, my soul lives, 
and my heaven exists? Such a wise 
woman as you, and to counsel me this 
folly! But you are right, I will go— 
to bed, where my incomparable Zu- 
tulbe shall accompany me; and, as [ 
am tired of the serenade before our 
door, we will dismiss the minstrels. 
Take this ring, and tell the people, 
through the keyhole, that your daugh- 
ter’s husband, who is now here, has 
commissioned you to give it into the 
mollah’s hands, that he may see what 
he has to do.” 

“ A fine commission!” answered 
Lelamain: “ the ring is to perform 
wonders, eh? It will drive the mol- 
lah, his officers, and half the world 
mad! True, somehow or other, you 
bewitched the cadi this morning. But 
will you have the same power here? 
By the Prophet, if you succeed this 
time, I'll dress myself to-morrow in a 
buffalo-skin jacket and belt, after your 
fashion, and go to your school, to learn 
how to steal my neighbours’ slippers 
from their feet, or the roast fowl they 
are just going to eat, without their ob- 
serving it; for you are as great a ma- 
gician as you are a robber.” 

“Tam exceedingly glad, mother, to 
see you in such a good humour; you 
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will execute my commission the better 
for it. Haste, therefore ; here is the 
ring: open the door a little, and give 
it to the mollah himself, with these 
words,—‘ Here is my son-in-law’s 
ring,—he is called Il Bondocani.’ But 
speak my name impressively.” 

“ It shall be uttered most impress- 
ively. I know there is a talisman in 
this name that suddenly stays the arm 
that is ready to strike you with up- 
lifted sabre.” 

Whilst Lelamain went to perform 
her commission, the caliph had pushed 
a table to the window, and mounted 
on the terrace. 

“Take my sabre,” said he to the 
emir Yumis, who was still awaiting 
his commands. “ Descend quickly 
to the street. Have a care that no 
violence be committed, but don’t 
spare any heads, if necessary. As 
soon as you find my ring has had 
the requisite influence, order the mol- 
lah (after having given his situation to 
the deputy), Shamama, and all the 
ringleaders, to be fettered, and brought 
to your court well guarded ; and to- 
morrow, at break of day, give to each 
his condign punishment.” 

The caliph returned to the widow’s 
house; and Yumis hastened to fulfil 
his master’s mandate. He remained 
behind the crowd, concealing the naked 
sabre under his vest. 

In the meantime, Lelamain went 
down-stairs to the door, to try whether 
that living devil, Shamama, would 
hear reason. 

“ Madman!” said she, “ cease your 
bawling, and make room for the mol- 
lah, to whom I have to speak on my 
son-in-law’s part, and give him the 
latter’s ring.” 

* Give me the ring!” roared Sha- 
mama ; “ his worship the mollah is on 
horseback, and will not dismount for 
you.” 

“He may dismount or not,” re- 
plied Lelamain ; “ I shall not give the 
ring to any body else; he will be able 
to read what is engraven on it.” 

“ Sir judge !” bellowed Shamama, 
“for what have we a strong axe if we 
delay longer? Shall we listen to this 
old woman's prattle, or waste our time 
in deciphering the characters on the 
ring? A couple of blows, and she 
with her daughter, the robber with his 
treasures, are in our power. Our pa- 


tience has been long enough abused by 
these women !”” 
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“ Surely, your worship,” said the 
deputy, “ must deem it more prudent 
to inquire what is the matter with the 
ring before you allow violence to be 
used? Affairs have taken a different 
posture. The man we are in search of 
is in the house, though we don’t know 
how he got in. It is therefore no 
longer an asylum for females; and I 
will be the first to apply the axe to the 
door when you have seen the ring, and 
allow of entering the house forcibly. 
But permit me beforehand to speak 
to the lady, and order the police to 
retire.” 

This proposal was too reasonable to 
be objected to by the mollah. Sha- 
mama was obliged to retire, though 
muttering heavy curses. 

The deputy came to the door. 
“Open the door, good woman, and 
give me the ring,” said he. ‘* Who 
gave it you?” 

** This ring,” said Lelamain, giving 
it to the deputy, whose friendly ad- 
dress reassured her a little,—* this 
ring belongs to my son-in-law, whose 
name is Il Bondocani.” 

The deputy gave the ring to the 
mollah, repeating word for word what 
the old woman had spoken to him. 
The name’ “ Jl Bondocani” made no 
impression on the mad Shamama, he 
knowing as little as the deputy its se- 
cret signification. 

‘Who is this Il Bondocani,” said 
he, “ that sends us his ring? I will 
put it on my finger, and with the same 
hand give its owner a dozen slaps in 
the face, to shew him how much I re- 
spect him, his ring, and his great name! 
And what a pleasure it will be to hack 
an old hag to pieces, and burn her to 
powder! Open, old witch! — open, 
and don’t let the devil wait any longer 
for you !” 

“ Hush, wretch!” whispered the 
astounded judge to him, on hearing 
the name and recognising the ring. 
“Thy mad—thy infernal fury has ruined 
us all!” 

In the lowest tone of voice did the 
trembling mollah pronounce the ca- 
liph’s name. But the fearful words 
resounded from every lip, till it reached 
the ears of the criminal Shamama. “ It 
is the caliph!” Thunderstruck, he fell 
ve on the ground, rolled about, 
icked the dust, cursed himself and 
others, cried for mercy, prayed for 
death. At last he fell into convulsions, 
and was found in this condition by the 
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emir Yumis, who had him bound in 
chains, and dragged to his court-yard. 

The magic influence of the ring and 
name of her son-in-law, which was 
effective even with the police, though 
it quieted Lelamain’s fears, increased 
her surprise. 

“ Right!” said she, on her return ; 
“ the enchantment of thy name and 
thy talisman of a ring are as irresistible 
to a mollah as to a cadi. Indeed, I 
wish I were called Il Bondocani. 
But, no! I shudder when I pronounce 
the terrible name. Oh, had you seen 
that wretch, Shamama! I pitied him, 
though he don’t deserve it. The others 
were as badly off; and the most 
courageous were, to say the least, 
petrified. Certainly you must have 
been a demon of the police to change 
by your simple name these blood- 
thirsty tigers into harmless sheep. Is 
not the whole street still, where half 
an hour before it appeared that Eblis 
and all his infernal crew were con- 
gregated? When young, I was also 
pleased at any one making a riot on 
my account; but it is too bad to turn 
people’s brains and frighten them to 
death, particularly if we consider that 
all our actions will be brought to 
account.” 

“ True,” said the caliph, “ we must 
all account for our actions, even the 
most religious woman in the world 
for the use of her tongue: and I am 
afraid that my good mother-in-law 
will, notwithstanding her study of the 
Koran, be condemned for certain rea- 
sons to be dumb for half an eternity. 
And,” continued he, tarning to his 
bride, “is my second life, my coy 
dove, tranquil ?” 

“Thy dove,” replied Zutulbe, “ trem- 
bled only for its beloved mate.” 

“Oh, ye life-restoring words,” said 
the caliph, “ become flames, which shall 
ever burn in this breast, —flames, which 
are only lighted at the altars of love! 
Zutulbe !—for I have not forgotten the 
most endearing of all names —incom- 
parable Zutulbe, is your heart indeed 
quite tranquil?—a heart, the seat of 
innocence, goodness, love, and all 
the virtues !” 

“ Alas! it is agitation itself. How 
can I be tranquil near you? I see 
myself delivered from a host of tur- 
bulent enemies, delivered by thee. 
But now I fear my deliverer more 
than my enemies. Forsake me, fright- 
ful man! Because thou lovest me—be- 
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cause I love thee! Love? 
thee !—go!” 

“ Has the rising sun ever found thee 
in a flower-garden, my beloved ?” 

The sweetest of all flowers lisped a 
gentle “ Yes.” 

“Then has thy eye seen the dew- 
bedecked rose anxiously expecting the 
burning kiss of the King of Day. This 
rose has a more beautiful sister, named 
Zutulbe; and, at this moment, trans- 
ports the most fortunate of all mortals 
to Paradise !” 

‘A thievish lover!” interrupted 
Lelamain, slyly eyeing the ecstatic pair. 
“‘ He first robs a hundred misers of 
their souls—their treasures, and now 
he must rob me of mine! He steals 
the child from its mother, and then its 
heart from the child! Ought I not to 
curse him, the scoundrel? Ought I 
not to pray God and the Prophet — 
yes, I will pray them —to bless 
your union! But the mother is now 
superfluous, eh? Well, I will retire: 
I will just extinguish the lights, and 
when you are in bed draw the curtains 
close.” 

The emir Yumis had, in the in- 
terim, executed his master’s orders with 
the greatest punctuality. He gave the 
mollah’s robe and office to the deputy, 
whom he ordered to mount on the 
former’s horse, and go home with all 
those who had not committed any 
violence; whilst the mollah, Shama- 
ma, and four other ringleaders, were 
brought in chains to his court-yard, 
there to pass the night. At daybreak 
he sent the mollah to prison, exhorting 
him to pray to Heaven in a solitary 
cell for ten years, that it would not 
confine his soul in hell for all eternity. 
Shamama received in the market-place 
a few more stripes than he could bear, 
and after his decease was cut to pieces 
for the good of the ravens; his four 
accomplices being only half as guilty, 
were bastinadoed only half dead; and, 
in a few months, recovered so far as to 
be considered the best fellows that 
ever rowed a galley. The emir ac- 
quainted the inquisitive public with 
these heroes’ deeds by an official notice, 
styled, “‘ Unjust and violent servants 
of justice.” 

Several hours had elapsed after the 
execution of this terrible, though just 
punishment, when the happy Harun 
and the fair Zutulbe awoke from their 
sleep. The caliph, though satisfied 
that Yumis would have informed the 
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grand vizier and chief eunuch about 
his absence, rose immediately, as the 
affairs of the divan required his pre- 
sence. The most solicitous of all 
mothers-in-law prepared breakfast ; and 
tried, with her usual zeal, to keep alive 
the soul of all breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers—conversation. 

“ Never,” said she, “ shall I forget 
this most dreadful night. Verily, on 
that account, Fate ought to cease per- 
secuting us. It is doubly shocking 
when extreme poverty was immediately 
preceded by the greatest magnificence ; 
and the poor most deserving of pity 
are those who were once rich.” 

“ Good mother,” cried the caliph, 
“ are you in earnest? You were once 
rich —wealthy ; and how did you lose 
this opulence ?” 

“ Through misfortune and injustice.” 

“Through injustice! and this in 
Bagdad ?” 

“ All that has befallen us, good and 
bad, has happened in the walls of this 
city, which we have never forsaken.” 

* But not in the reign of the caliph, 
Harun Alraschid ?” 

“ Who was caliph a month back ?” 

“ You must be mistaken: Harun is 
not called the Just in vain. The whole 
world knows with what severity he 
punishes the smallest misdemeanour.” 

“ True, no punishment is sufficiently 
severe in his eyes for others’ crimes ; 
but towards himself he is a much more 
merciful judge, and what he permits 
himself he also pardons. Or should 
one suppose to excuse him, that he 
sometimes don’t know himself what he 
is about ?”” 

“ You quite astonish me,” said the 
caliph. ‘“ Be so kind and tell me your 
history. I still think the Commander 
of the Faithful has been abused.” 

‘“‘ He himself has abused his power,” 
answered Lelamain ; “ for it is he—the 
wise Harun—the mirror of princes, in 
person, who has caused all our misery. 
Had he contented himself with de- 
priving people in our station of our 
rank, and given us to poverty — to 
infamy ; to compel me to couple the 
dove with the vulture, this jewel ofa 
daughter with a panegenane man, 
I would still have pardoned him; but 
shall not the mother complain when he 
robs her of her son ?—and what a son! 
His sister is your wife, and yet I say 
you have never seen a finer counte- 
nance than his. What are the reeds of 
the Nile—what are the towering cedars 
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of Lebanon, the resort of devout pil- 
grims, compared to his beauty and 
shape? He is more gentle than a 
lamb, meeker than a dove. In affairs 
he had the eye of an eagle, and was 
as vigilant as the king of birds. He 
was the caliph’s first chamberlain ; 
love, fidelity, and zeal, served the 
caliph in his person. It might reason- 
ably be supposed that such a servant 
would never be in danger of losing his 
master’s favour; but the great will be 
thankful when tigers are merciful. He 
is condemned to die, his mother and 
sister ruined: this is the reward of his 
services ! My poor Yemaleddin !” con- 
tinued she sobbingly; “‘ for the sake 
of a glass of water does a tyrant decree 
thy death, which the drinking thirty 
glasses of wine could not justify !” 

The caliph feared he had been too 
hasty; many a wholesome truth had 
he told himself; but, like most noble 
persons, never heard it from other’s 
lips. His self-love strove against this 
accusation, and he wished to be jus- 
tified before himself and Lelamain. 

“T remember,” said he, “ to have 
heard something of the chamberlain 
Yemaleddin’s history: but i believe 
there was something more in it than 
a glass of water.” 

* Perhaps you mean the dish of 
cataifs; is this a weightier reason ? 
My son had fine dishes enough on his 
table. What better use, then, could 
he make of a delicacy sent him from a 
stranger, than to present it as a new- 
year’s gift to the watchman of his dis- 
trict?” 

* But what could be more flagrant 
than to allow his eyes to behold the 
female who drank the water. You 
know what the law decrees if ——” 

“The law—the law! I verily be- 
lieve you want to justify the caliph by 
the law? How ludicrous to hear a 
man who tramples all laws under his 
feet want to be their commentator! 
It is not true that my innocent lamb of 
a son saw the lady. But suppose he 
did, is he a basilisk that kills people 
by his mere looks? If the caliph 
would deprive every one of sight that 
did not shut his eyes when a girl met 
him face to face, he might soon be 
called the Commander of the Blind, 
and not of the Faithful. Whence could 
he procure the seers to lead the blind? 
But the lady was one of the caliph’s 
harem, and to look on one of the 
caliph’s women is as heinous a crime 
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as to kill a man outright. The be- 
holder must die, as well as the mur- 
derer. Why, then, does the caliph 
permit these not-to-be-seen women to 
walk in the public streets? When 
they go out they ought to have a notice 
on their foreheads, and then he may 
be sure of their neither finding a man 
nor a glass of water to quench their 
thirst. You are a robber by profession, 
and mercy is certainly not one of your 
virtues; but tell me, would you be 
capable of the wrong the caliph—the 
vicar of God upon earth—has done to 
a poor widow like me? Robbers take 
people’s money, but never the un- 
armed man’s life. You grant them 
their feet to run away, and even their 
hands to denounce the judgment of 
Heaven on you; and, above all, to 
thrust a dagger in the faithful servant's 
breast! What robber does not turn 
with disgust from such a crime? But 
you are only an outlawed crew, no 
potentates, no rulers of the world ; but 
I’ll wager there will be a hundred of 
your kind for one caliph in Paradise : 
as Harun Alvaschid himself, who is 
styled the most perfect of sultans, has 
lost the favour of Heaven by this deed.” 

It was high time that good Lela- 
main’s tongue was tired, which had, 
perhaps, never happened before. The 
truths the caliph had heard from the 
affecting, though droll, simplicity of 
the old lady, bent him with all their 
weight to the ground, and it was with 
great difficulty that he refrained from 
discovering himself. 

‘“*T find, my good mother,” said he, 
after a pause, “ that you are perfectly 
right. The caliph, whose passions are 
flattered by every body, has been led 
by revenge and jealousy to commit an 
error. No one contradicted him ; not 
a servant—not a friend was mindful of 
his high duty to call his sovereign’s 
attention to this injustice. I blame, 
but also pity him: however—God be 
praised !—your son is alive, and if a 
moment has ruined you, another can 
set you up again. I have influence 
and acquaintance in the palace, and 
will either rush into the arms of death, 
or deliver your son this day!” 

*€ Worthy son-in-law! your warmth 
makes you utter promises which you 
will never be able to keep. A robber 
make the caliph understand reason! 
Don’t think he is no greater hero than 
the cadi who ran here without his 
slippers ; and your ring, which petrified 
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the mollah and all his crew is also 
gone. I therefore warn you not to 
meddle in this affair wherein the great 
Harun Alraschid is concerned. Who 
can strive against the potentate that 
calls earth and sea his subjects; and 
before him, the vicar of the Prophet, 
even the stars bow? The grand vizier, 
Giafar, with all his power, dare not 
attempt such a madness as you are 
going to do. Remain in peace when 
not disturbed by the police, and re- 
concile yourself with Heaven by rich 
alms, and especially by a reformed 
life. Its long-suffering will pardon 
you the past if you repent in earnest; 
but, by your venturing out of this house 
at this dangerous moment, will not 
anxiety kill me and your wife? Oh, 
look at poor Zutulbe! how pale she is, 
how her tearful eyes entreat you to 
spare her! Reflect that neither gold 
nor silver, nor all the money in the 
world, can compensate us for your loss! 
My son is innocent; he is in God’s 
hands; and though I, as his mother, 
love him a thousand times more than 
you, yet I tremble a thousand times 
more for you than for him.” 

This cordial and affecting address 
of the good old woman moved the 
caliph to tears. In great agitation he 
rose to depart, but Zutulbe and her 
mother took hold of his vest to keep 
him back. 

“ By all that is holy!” they ex- 
claimed ; * by the name of God, en- 
graven with golden letters on the mitre 
of the Jewish high-priest, we conjure 
thee not to leave us !” 

The caliph could no longer conceal 
the trouble of his mind; full of ten- 
derness and veneration, he took both 
hands of his mother-in-law, saying, 
* For all, my good mother, for every 
thing, am I indebted to you. I have 
to thank you for this wife—an angel 
who transports me to the region of the 
blessed ; t have to thank you for as 
great a kindness — for instruction, for 
exhortations; and you shall soon see 
the value I attach to them. Always— 
always will I love and respect you, 
and great shall be the proofs of my 
good opinion of you; but do not 
prevent me now from going where 
pressing business calls me, and be 
satisfied with my word that I will 
never forget my duty to live for you 
and your daughter. Farewell, good 
mother ! farewell, dear Zutulbe! you 
shall soon see me again.” 
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With these words he tore himself 
away, and hastened through secret 
passages to his palace. 

Surrounded by all the splendour of 
his high rank, which was the case on 
solemn occasions only, he ascended 
the throne, and ordered all his viziers, 
emirs, and other grandees, to assemble 
round him. Whilst they were placing 
themselves, the monarch sat unmoved, 
leaning his head, with sad seriousness, 
on his arm. 

“ Cruel caliph!” said he to himself, 
“thou art the man who intended 
staining thyself with the blood of thy 
most faithful servant! And does he not 
still languish in prison? and does not 
a princess, distinguished for hey virtues 
and misfortunes, languish there too? 
Thy conscience upbraids with a mon- 
ster’s deed. Harun the Just is the 
name unthinking nations give thee. 
Do homage to truth, to justice, and let 
yourself be called Harun the Unjust.” 

During this soliloquy of the caliph, 
wherein his conscience reproached him 
for the wrongs of Yemaleddin, the 
grandees had prostrated themselves 
before him ; but who can bear such a 
homage paid to him when the receiver 
is humbled before himself? And who 
does not receive it with double disgust, 
knowing they are only time-servers, 
flattering his passions instead of re- 
straining them by a noble liberty? 
The courtiers had neglected this last 
duty in Yemaleddin’s case; and the 
caliph now saw persons lay prostrate 
before him, none of whom had opened 
their mouths to prevent his doing a 
deed, the enormity of which was now 
before his eyes. 

* Away with your cringing!” said 
he; *I know how to esteem you! 
Stand up, 1 command you! Fetch 
the noble Yemaleddin, my first cham- 
berlain, out of his prison: bring him 
here before my throne clad in a splendid 
dress, as the mark of my favour! He 
is innocent: I myself have examined 
the occurrence, which makes me more 
unhappy than he. Alas! he deserved 
rewards, and I punished him. Shall 
I be able to compensate his sufferings ? 
Grandees of this empire, you behold 
your monarch in despair, and this 
despair is not less your doing than 
mine. Did I ever turn a deaf ear to 
your remonstrances? Yet you were 
silent when blind passion was im- 

elling me to condemn innocence! 
‘ou knew the victim of my rage better 
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than I, and not one of you spoke a 
syllable in his defence !” 

“* Greatest of monarchs !” answered 
the viziers, “ respect hindered us from 
opening our lips.” 

* Sinful respect,” said the caliph, 
seriously, “ removing truth from my 
ear and destructive to innocence! Wo 
to him who will again testify his sub- 
mission to me in a manner that declares 
me to be a tyrant and a monster!” 

The courtiers kissed the ground at 
this speech, which was without pre- 
cedent, being spoken from the throne 
by the caliph in person. They re- 
mained silent. 

Yemaleddin appeared, and _pro- 
strated himself before the throne. The 
caliph descended; and, embracing 
him, threw over his shoulders the most 
splendid caphtan in the royal wardrobe. 

‘* God prolong the life of the greatest 
monarch in this world, and be as graci- 
ous to him as he is to me!” said the 
joyous chamberlain. 

“ From this day thou art the first 
prince of my empire, chief of the 
emirs !” said the caliph ; “ hasten now 
to shew your mother her dearest 
treasure.” 

A most welcome command for a 
son like Yemaleddin. He thought he 
should discover his mother and sister 
in the unknown hovel which had been 
their tenement from the date of his 
misfortune. At the gate of the palace 
he found a magnificently equipped 
horse awaiting him. The viziers, ac- 
cording to the caliph’s express orders, 
followed him in procession, and four 
outriders were to prepare the ladies for 
the approaching meeting. 

The caliph felt he had still a duty to 
perform to the deeply insulted grand- 
daughter of Cassera. Should he see 
her? The sense of his injustice and 
his new alliance enforced the contrary ; 
but she was his consort, and should 
remain so, though he could have easily 
nullified the marriage-contract, as it 
was deficient in many points. Giafar 
and Mesrur were, therefore, sent to the 
princess to announce her freedom ; 
and, at the same time, to acquaint her 
that it depended on her to live in the 
palace as the wife or the daughter of 
the monarch, and enjoy all the rights 
and privileges appertaining to either of 
these stations. The fair grandaughter 
of Cassera had loved and married like 
a princess, and her connexion with the 
caliph was of a nature to facilitate 
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her choice. A daughter, she wisely 
thought, is not in danger of losing her 
head if a man should chance to cast 
his eyes on her, and the caliph’s fate 
was decided. 

“ Inform the Commander of the 
Faithful,” said she to the emissaries,—— 
“inform the great and just Harun, 
how much his favour has affected the 
heart of his faithful, obedient, and sub- 
missive daughter !” 

“Thank God!” said the caliph, 
and he already planned the marriage 
of his adopted daughter with the new 
prince of the emirs. 

The latter enjoyed his new elevation 
in the arms ofhis delighted mother and 
exulting sister. They were continually 
renewing their expressions of tender- 
ness, and the ladies conducted him 
triumphantly to their apartments. 

“ In what house do I find you, be- 
loved relations?” said he on entering. 
‘¢ This is the very place whence I was 
dragged a month back, but not the 
same house which the anger of our 
sultan ordered to be rased; and: yet 
this house is internally more decorated 
than the other palace !” 

“ Alas!” answered Lelamain, “ this 
spendour but reminds us of our misery, 
and testifies how low we had fallen. 
When you, my son, were dragged 
hence, what had we not to suffer! 
Every thing we could call our own was 
broken to pieces; not a pitcher was 
left us to fetch water. They hardly 
allowed us some rags for necessary 
covering. We were deprived of every 
means of gaining a livelihood ; not one 
person would give us work. In a 
word, many a beggar-woman was a 
princess to us; and I almost believe 
that one can live on tears, as hunger 
did not kill us. Yesterday came a 
man who wanted to marry Zutulbe, 
and offered to pay eight thousand 
sequins for the dowry. He is tall and 
majestic, but unfortunately a Bedouin. 
I knew the bird by his plumage; but 
who will refuse the devil himself, if 
he brings eight thousand sequins in a 
house wherein the last morsel of food 
is consumed? He persuaded me to 
fetch the cadi to write the marriage- 
contract ; I was even to command him 
to come, and therefore I had scarcely 
mentioned a word about commanding, 
when he ordered me to the madhouse. 
But suddenly he was politeness itself, 
and came here in such a hurry that he 
forgot his slippers; not only his slip- 
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pers, but paper likewise: he therefore 
wrote the contract on the skirt of his 
faragi, which you can see, as well as 
the spoiled robe that hangs in that 
corner. He went away without asking 
for his fee, and my son-in-law retired 
also. A moment after came a pro- 
digious number of painters, gilders, 
carpet-makers, and other workmen, 
who drove us from one corner to 
another. I asked every one of them 
my son-in-law’s profession; but they 
could, would, or durst not tellme. A 
magnificent chest containing the dowry 
was brought, and all this splendid 
furniture, stuffs, and embroidery, to 
superfluity ; last of all, a feast which 
a sultan might not be ashamed of. 
I was in ecstasies; but this joy was 
very short-lived. At ten o’clock came 
the mollah, with thirty torches and 
three hundred men to catch the robber, 
and treat us like thief-harbourers. In- 
sults were heaped on us, and we ex- 
pected every moment that the crew 
who were threatening to break the 
door open would rush into the house. 
Suddenly, as if thieves dropped from 
heaven, my son-in-law appeared on 
the terrace of the house. He entered 
by the window, ate and drank, kissed 
his bride, and was as merry as if the 
people at the door, who wanted to 
tear him to pieces, had only come 
to perform a serenade. Wishing to 
retire to rest, he appeared to be 
tired of the noise, and commissioned 
me to give the mollah his ring, where- 
on several characters were engraved. 
Scarcely had the latter received it, 
when it seemed that the wind had 
blown away the whole company, like 
the dead leaves of a forest. In a few 
minutes the street was quite silent, 
and we went to bed as if nothing had 
happened. When my son-in-law had 
risen this morning, and we were talking 
of different things, I told him our 
misfortune. He wanted to defend the 
caliph; for these all-plundering Be- 
douins deem themselves the wisest of 
mankind, and poke their noses into 
every thing. Of course I soon con- 
futed him; but what do you think? 
He had the fancy, and really went for 
that purpose, to convince the caliph of 
his injustice as I did him. What say 
you, my son, to such a friend and 
protector? However, the man is not 
an absolute rascal; and I have great 
reason to hope, that if God spares his 
life he will at once reform. But if 
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he leave off robbing to-day he was a 
thief once, and [ shall never console 
myself that distress compelled me to 
ally ourselves with such a man.” 

Yemaleddin thought he was dream- 
ing on hearing his mother telling this 
romantic story quite seriously, and 
without any mark of absence of mind. 
A robber who performs openly and 
undisturbed the most wonderful things 
in Bagdad; at whose command the 
cadi appears barefooted to write a 
marriage-contract on a torn faragi; 
who in a few hours transforms a 
beggar’s hovel to a fairy palace; and 
disarms with a ring a whole troop of 
the police, — this must be magic or an 
invention of his mother. However, 
the persecution of the police was to 
him a very equivocal sign of his bro- 
ther-in-law’s respectability. 

“ Mother,” said he at last, “ what 
am I to think of this tale, where truth 
and improbability are so closely blend- 
ed? What made you sacrifice my 
sister to a robber ?” 

‘“‘ Have not I already told you that 
imperious necessity did not leave me a 
choice ?” 

‘“‘ The fellow,” replied Yemaleddin, 
“ profited by your misfortunes! But, 
God be praised ! fortune smiles on us 
again, and we can restore our honour 
on this side also. This marriage is 
null and void. I am the head of the 
family, without whose consent my 
sister cannot be married ; and, by the 
holy Caiiba, where the great Prophet 
is adored, I swear to erase for ever the 
remembrance of my sister from this 
robber whenever I see him !” 

Yemaleddin accompanied this me- 
nace with such glaring eyes, and clap- 
ped his hand on the hilt of his sword 
with such a determined resolution, that 
the tender Zutulbe was now more 
afraid of her husband’s life than the 
night before amongst the police, and 
was very near fainting. 

“It is a true saying,” cried the 
mother, “ that nothing is more unstable 
than fortune, even in its best humour. 
To-day the caliph exercises his justice 
towards you, and it sends me yesterday 
this robber—this Il Bondocani—to my 
house to give him my daughter in a 
hurry !” 

“ For God’s sake, mother, what 
name did you mention ?” 

‘“* My son-in-law’s name, Il Bondo- 
cani. Il Bondocani!—don’t you like 
its sound?” 


Il Bondocani. 4t 


“ And he—this very man—he has 
married my sister?” 

“ T have told you so a dozen times. 
He is your brother-in-law ; and if you 
won't believe me, look here at the 
contract on the cadi’s faragi. Do you 
not see here plainly enough, Marriage- 
contract between Zutulbe, daughter of 
the widow Lelamain, and Il Bon- 
docani ?” 

Yemaleddin read it; and, as if 
stricken by a superior power, sank 
speechless to the ground. Lelamain 
broke out into a loud laugh. “ Ah, 
ah !” said she, “ there lies our courage- 
ous hero, the warrior who knows not 
what fear is,—there he lies and kicks 
the dust. Invincible, draw your sword, 
and send your new brother-in-law into 
the next world! What a man my son- 
in-law must be! His bare name is an 
all-crushing hero: how glad am I that 
I know it! Only wait till the next 
Mecca caravans come, and you'll see 
if India, Armenia, Persia, Egypt, and 
Roumelia, won't bend their knees to 
poor old Lelamain, and give her all 
their property, to the last camel. But 
why, tamed lion !—why, my son, liest 
thou still on the ground? Rise, cry, 
laugh, pull out the hair of your beard, 
and none will take it amiss that you 
are crazy; for I have mentioned a 
name which puts all its hearers out of 
their senses. Oh, if I only had the 
ring which caused more shivering-fits, 
howlings, and teeth-chattering! But 
rise, chief emir; I command you in 
the name of Il Bondocani !” 

“T obey,” replied her son; “TI 
obey the name to which the whole 
earth is submissive, and which all 
nations adore ; but, at the same time, 
I cannot sufficiently admire the won- 
derful dispensations of Providence in 
raising my sister from the dust to the 
throne, by making her espouse the king 
of kings, the greatest of all crowned 
heads—the wise, the generous Harun 
Alraschid! You are surprised, my 
good mother; but know that Il Bon- 
docani and the caliph are one and the 
same person !” 

‘* And your poor mother is the most 
unfortunate woman under the sun. 
Alas! is there no river where I can 
drown myself, no hole where a wretched 
old woman can hide herself? Did I 
have a tongue to cost me my life? I 
have shockingly slandered the caliph 
when talking to Il Bondocani. Did I 
not tell him to his face that he was an 
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unjust tyrant? Did I not assert that 
there are in Paradise a hundred robbers 
for one caliph? The fellow of a Be- 
douin! why could he not transform 
himself into an honest Mussulman, 
but must turn out to be the caliph, 
that I might be utterly given up for 
lost ?” 

‘** Was it all true, mother, what you 
told the caliph? Though exalted above 
all others, he is still a man, and can 
do wrong as well as another.” 

“ Alas! it is too true what I told 
him: he will be the more enraged at 
it. You must know I related our 
history, and , 

* You can judge, then, of your fate 
from mine; for his liberating me and 
placing me at the head of the emirs are 
the effects of what you said to him. 
This is this great man’s revenge for a 
sharp but wholesome lesson.” 

At this moment Mesrur appeared 
to announce the caliph. The good 
Lelamain searched tremblingly for a 
nook, but her children kept her back. 

“ Compose yourself, my dear mo- 
ther,” said the new prince; “ con- 
fidence is the first tribute we owe 
virtue, and Harun Alraschid is far 
above the common race of men.” 

The caliph entered unattended, but 
with that splendour which, if it does 
not add to dignity, increases its effect. 
Lelamain, Yemaleddin, and Zutulbe, 
prostrated themselves, but the monarch 
condescendingly raised them from the 
ground. 

“ My good mother,” said he to 
Lelamain, “ you behold again the man 
who caused you such anxiety, and is 
therefore doubly bound to free you 
from all cares about your future wel- 
fare. What do I not owe to the 
mother of my heart’s sovereign, of my 
incomparable Zutulbe, the dearest of 
my confidants? What do I not owe to 
the wise instructress, who a my 
eyes to faults which it shall be my 
constant study to remove. My reform,” 
continued he, smilingly, “ will, I hope, 
procure my pardon for the injustice 
my hastiness made you suffer. Your 
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son’s ruined palace is restored with 
greater pomp than ever; and, to unite 
to me my noble servant by the ties of 
blood, Cassera Aposheroan, the Per- 
sian sultan’s grandaughter, whom [ 
have adopted for my daughter, shall 
be the companion of his future life! 
You, my dear Zutulbe,” he concluded, 
turning to his bride, “* you loved the 
wandering Arab with a tenderness that 
resisted all the evils which surrounded 
him. You were resolved to share my 
fate, whatever it might be. You now 
know my fate, and may I be as worthy 
of the treasure I possess in you, as 
you are of the throne which 1 heuce- 
forward share with you !” 

The highest ecstasies of joy are 
speechless ; and, as a confirmation of 
this saying, Lelamain’s tongue refused 
its office. The caliph ordered that 
both ladies should be conducted in 
litters to his palace, he himself follow- 
ing them on horseback, with Giafar on 
one side, and Yemaleddin on the 
other. That same evening saw the 
new favourite the happy consort of the 
fair Persian princess; feasts and charit- 
able donations disseminated the joy 
throughout the city. Yemaleddin soon 
after repaired with his spouse to his 
new palace; and the good old dame 
had nothing else to do than be carried 
in her litter from daughter to son, and 
from son to daughter, to be the hap- 

iest mother of the happiest children. 

hen reading the Koran at the gate of 
the mosque, and vainly entreating for 
alms, had one spectator assisted her, 
none had cried, a wonder! Without 
this exclamation the caliph would not 
have been inquisitive; without his 
curiosity, he would not have seen his 
amiable partner, his adored Zutulbe ; 
and poor Yemaleddin would have lost 
his foal for being a false prophet. 
But a more potent hand above the 
stellar sphere disposes of the events on 
the grain of sand we call earth, and 
arranges them on threads too fine for 
the inhabitants of this particle of dust 
to perceive. 
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“« Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?”—Worpsworrn. 


To all such pathetic queries as these 
of our great poet, we really have no 
better answer to make than the words 
standing at the head of the present 
article. It is a safe and rational re- 
sponse to the very many perplexing 
inquiries which puzzle the heads and 
hearts of those who persist in torment- 
ing themselves with 


“The passionate tumult of a clinging 
hope,” 
long after the “ glory and the dream” 
spoken of by Wordsworth have 


** Died away, 
And faded to the light of common day.” 


A short time ago we indulged in 
a few rambling speculations as to 
“ What's What,” without meeting, or 
indeed anticipating, much success in 
our researches. Nor, perhaps, shall we 
be more fortunate now in endeavouring 
to distinguish whether truth be here or 
there; but may very possibly founder 
on that fatal spot called by querulous 
conversationists ‘“ neither here nor 
there.” Yet an attempt at what Mr. 
Samuel Slick calls the “ tooth busi- 
ness”* can do no harm. If the 
reader should be of opinion, on pe- 
rusing our notions, that the truth is 
not here, he will of course pronounce 
it to be there ; and the having detected 
our error will be all in his favour when 
investigating further. On the other 
hand, if he should do us the honour of 
agreeing with us on any point, great or 
small, he is heartily welcome to add 
the result of our humble speculations 
to that large stock of wisdom which, 
judging from his very prepossessing 


* “ The tooth-business is picking up by experience. Whenever a feller is con- 
siderable cute with us, we say he has cut his eye-teeth— he’s tolerable sharp ; and 
this I call the tooth business.”—Sam Slick. 


Lady Wortley Montague speaks of the great perfection to which this business 


was in her time carried by the travelling pashas. 


countenance, no less than from his 
high character as a reader of Fraser’s 
Magazine, it is impossible not to be- 
lieve that he enjoys. It is true that, 
from this sort of desultory writing, not 
much is to be looked for in the way of 
gratification or improvement; but if 
the reader perform his share of the 
business properly, we shall get on to- 
lerably well, in the spirit of Words- 
worth’s profound remark — 


“O reader! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 
A tale in every thing.” 


When lately reading Sam Slick’s irre- 
sistible account of the only instance of 
a broken heart which had fallen within 
his experience—namely, that of the 
stalwart fellow who won his wager, but 
broke his heart, in lifting an anchor — 
we were reminded of that most broken- 
hearted and heart-breaking of books 
called the Sorrows of Werter. Every 
one knows what a vast sensation this 
book is said to have produced on its 
first appearance in Germany; and 
though Goethe himself, long before his 
death, seems to have made no mystery 
of the slight regard in which he held 
his juvenile rhapsody,+ his admirers 
_— in pronouncing it a masterpiece. 

n England, we have been so accus- 
tomed to hear it thus styled, that any 
other estimate of its merits is not likely 
to meet with much approbation. Still 
we should be very glad to submit the 
question to the dispassionate judgment 
of any one who will give himself the 
trouble of perusing the book as Goethe 


She says: ‘‘ These oppressors are 


not content with eating all that is to be eaten belonging to the peasants. After they 
have crammed themselves and their numerous retinue, they have the impudence to 
exact what they call teeth-money ; a contribution for the use of their teeth, worn with 
doing them the honour of devouring their meat.” This is sharper practice than 
Mr. Slick’s ‘‘ soft sawder,” but the result is pretty much the same ; while the Slick 
plan has infinitely the advautage in respect of amusement. 

+ In De l’Allemagne, for instance, we find the following passages: “It is said 
that he (Goethe) now attaches but little value to this production of his youth ;” and, 


“« It would, however, be very wrong in Goethe to despise the admirable talent mani- 
fested in Werter.” 
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gave it to the world, and not by the 
light of any criticism whatever, favour- 
able or otherwise. We hope it is unne- 
cessary to disclaim any disrespect to the 
memory of Goethe, when indulging in 
a remark on this particular production, 
the Sorrows of Werter. A man who has 
had so mighty and so enduring an in- 
fluence on the intellectual progress of 
his own and of other countries, cannot 
be thought or spoken of without vener- 
ation. All we wish to observe is that 
the work, which was thrown off by him 
as a juvenile effort, and disapproved by 
his maturer judgment, is not calculated 
by its intrinsic qualities to produce such 
results as his admirers would persuade 
us. They who see in it a natural and 
highly wrought portraiture of human 
passion, may probably also admire its 
tendency. For ourselves, we must say 
that Charlotte, Werter, and Albert, 
considered without reference to what 
we are told was the moral stzte of 
Germany at the time the tale originally 
appeared, are as amusing a trio as 
could be invented, and far more likely 
to drive folks mad with laughter than 
frantic with overwrought sympathy. 
If the narrative be thought deserving 
of a more serious view, readers will, 
we apprehend, find it difficult to deter- 
mine which of the three —Werter, 
Charlotte, or Albert—is to be re- 
garded with the most unmitigated 
scorn: three such characters (to use a 
French phrase), one more contemptible 
than the other, co-operating together 
for the confounding every received, 
nay, every conceivable principle of hu- 
man action in civilised life, stand, it is 
to be hoped even in Germany, suffi- 
ciently out of the pale of reality to 
satisfy the most disordered cravings of 
romantic foolery, and to be regarded 
with abhorrence by all reasonable men. 
We are aware of the havoc the book 
is said to have made among the hearts 
and heads of Germany at the period of 
its first appearance. Still the whole 
history—-the conduct of Werter, of 
Charlotte, and, above all, of Albert — 
is so unsurpassably ludicrous, that we 
cannot, how beautiful soever some 
parts of the composition, refrain from 
wonder that such admirable fooling 
should not at once have excited the 
amusement to which long after it gave 
rise, when it was presented to the play- 
going public of Paris and of London in 
its appropriate form of farce. In ven- 
turing to say this, we would especially 
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deprecate the wrath of Mr. Carlyle, 
a gentleman to whom every student of 
German literature is bound to pay sin- 
cere deference, and who, if we remem- 
ber rightly, has given the sanction of 
his name to the admiring multitudes 
by whom Werter is extolled as a sam- 
ple of the finest sentimentalism. It is 
not very agreeable to dissent from a 
writer of so high, so well-earned, and 
so sustained a reputation, particularly 
on ground which he has made so much 
his own, as this of German literature. 
But believing that in these matters it 
were indeed 


‘ A base abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought,” 


we must adhere to our opinion that 
this book called Werter (with some 
eloquent passages) is supremely ridi- 
culous as a whole, and could only have 
produced the effect it is said to have 
done among a people so predisposed 
to absurdity as the Germans. We do 
not propose to review the Sorrows of 
Werter. We shall merely, in support 
of the opinion we have here expressed, 
quote one or two passages, and leave 
it to the reader to decide whether the 
truth is “here or there.” This is 
treating the book precisely as Mr. Car- 
lyle has treated it, with this simple dif- 
ference, that he gave exclusively a class 
of quotations to prove the work very 
fine, while we shall give one or two to 
prove that it is very funny. The first 
quotation will afford us an opportunity 
of noticing what Mr. Carlyle has spoken 
of with considerable indignation, name- 
ly, the opinion expressed by some Eng- 
lish critics as to Goethe’s refinement. 
Unless we are much mistaken (and 
speaking wholly from memory, with- 
out any opportunity of reference, we 
may be wrong), Mr. Carlyle, in some 
one of his valuable essays on Goethe’s 
literary character and productions, has 
denounced the impertinence of those 
who had permitted themselves to doubt 
that Goethe’s writing was always refined 
in spirit and gentlemanlike in tone. 
Now, in this very Sorrows of Werter, 
in the description of the first meeting 
of the hero and heroine, an expression 
occurs which we shall quote in the 
original, and shall be very happy to 
learn how Mr. Carlyle, or any one else, 
can think of translating it. The ex- 
pression is perfectly innocent, morally 
speaking ; yet, honestly translated, we 
venture to say that it would be laid 
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aside with a shake of the head by 
Oliver Yorke. At Werter’s first meet- 
ing with Charlotte, he is about to caress 
the youngest of the six little ones, to 
whom she has just been distributing 
hunches of an evening meal, called 
vesper brodt. The child draws back ; 
but Charlotte appearing, insists that 
the little Louis shall give his hand to 
the stranger. This, says Werter, the 
child did very cheerfully, and I could 
not refrain from giving him a hearty 
kiss ; “ ungeachtet seines kleinen Rotz- 
naschens.” This phrase is susceptible 
of a very literal, ion forcible, and in- 
nocent translation into English ; and, as 
far as we know, of only one. But as 
that is, in our opinion at least, excep- 
tionable on the ground of its unfitness 
for ears or eyes polite, we shall leave 
the original to the translating powers of 
those who contend so furiously for the 
cleanly notions of the accomplished 
author.* 

Shortly after this Werter sends a 
message to Charlotte, being prevented 
from paying her a visit in person. 
The servant lad returns, having deli- 
vered the message to Charlotte herself; 
and if we wish to know the effect 
which “ woman’s eyes,” even unbeheld, 
can produce on a German brain, we 
have only to listen to Werter. He 
writes to his friend :— 


“There is a certain stone, of which 
we are told that, if laid in the sun, it 
attracts the rays, and retains the power 
of lighting through a portion of the night. 
So to my view appeared this servant lad. 
The feeling that her eyes had rested on 
his countenance, his cheeks, his coat- 
buttons, and on the collar of his surtout, 
made all this so sacred and so precious to 
me! For the moment, I would not have 
parted with the boy for a thousand dollars, 
so happy did his presence make me.” 
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We would willingly, all things there- 
uuto agreeing, affer Mr. Slick a thou- 
sand dollars for his downright opinion 
concerning this reflected eyelight from 
the phiz, cheeks, buttons, and upper- 
benjamin of this bewildered boy ; for 
bewildered the poor lad must have 
been, if not by the lustre of the lady’s 
eyes, at least by the voracious frenzy 
of his master’s looks. Well might the 
inimitable Mathews exclaim, in his 
never-to-be-forgotten tones, “‘ O Char- 
lotte! O Werter!” Othello loved “ not 
wisely, but too well;” but if Werter 
does not leave the noble Moor far be- 
hind in loving without wisdom, “ why 
it’s a pity,” to borrow the tooth-touch- 
ing language of Slick. No wonder 
that so peculiar a lover should have 
found it, as he says, almost impossible 
to part with the coat and waistcoat in 
which he had for the first time enjoyed 
a waltz with Lotte. If the buttons and 
collar of the servant’s boy’s vestment 
were consecrated by a casual glance, 
and he himself raised to the worth of 
a thousand dollars for the half hour 
immediately succeeding his interview 
with the lady, what must have been 
the value, in a loving point of view, 
of Werter’s own coat and waistcoat, 
steeped as these must have been 
through and through by the melting 
radiance of his Charlotte’s looks! Ac- 
cordingly, he exclaims, ‘* Hard has been 
the struggle before I could bring myself 
to lay aside the simple blue coat in 
which I first danced with Charlotte !” 
He consoles himself by saying that he 
will have a new one made of the self- 
same pattern, though he cannot hope 
that the effect will be equally over- 
powering. In one of his earliest notes 
to his charmer, he says: “ One thing 
let me beg of you,—never again use 
sand on the notes you write to me. 


* Mr. Carlyle’s anger was, we believe, excited because some English critic had 


said that Goethe was not a gentleman. 


No English writer worthy of Mr. Carlyle’s 


notice could have said this—at least in the sense in which Mr. C. seems to have 
taken it. A man so distinguished in intellect, person, and manners, the intimate 
associate of a reigning prince, and the chief ornament of his court—and Goethe was 
all this—such a man, it is needless to say, must have been gentleman enough for the 
most exclusive taste. But it is quite another question — and this, we should imagine, 
must have been the question raised by the critic, whoever he was, if he knew what 
he was writing about— whether many of the expressions and illustrations in Goethe’s 
prose writings would not be thought inconsistent with the notions of propriety and 
delicacy by which well-bred persons in England are guided. After all, Goethe, 
individually, is not to blame in this matter. He wrote to the understanding and 
sympathies of a people who, speaking of them as a nation, whatever may be their 
merits or demerits, have absolutely no innate delicacy whatever, whether we consider 
their feelings or their habits. This is an assertion which, if contradicted, we are 
quite prepared to prove by facts ; and they are proverbially ‘“ stubborn things.” 
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To-day I pressed it hastily to my lips, 
and my teeth grated with it.” What 
a surpassing gaby must the lover be 
who could address such a note to his 
mistress! It has been very well ob- 
served by Rochefoucauld, that a well- 
constituted man may possibly love like 
a madman, but never like a fool. The 
incident of this sandy note is a case in 
point. We can readily conceive a man 
being so madly in love, as not only to 
kiss such a note, but even to devour it, 
sand and all—ay, and think it prodi- 
gious fine eating. This is to love like 
a madman, or something near it. Still, 
none but a downright fool would dream 
of writing to beg his beloved not to 
employ sand, because it got among his 
teeth, and rendered the kissing her note 
extremely grating to his feelings. But 
all Werter’s vagaries bear the stamp, 
not of passion, but of that peculiar 
state of hobbedehoyish gabyhood called 
in England calf-love. This is a state 
susceptible of very touching descrip- 
tion, as many poets have shewn ; none 
more so than Schiller, in his song of 
“ The Bell,” when the youth, on re- 
turning from his wanderings, finds the 
playmate of his childhood a fine grown 
girl, and falls in love with her. That 
is in the natural course of things. 
Werter, however, is not introduced to 
us as a mere stripling. He, in all 
but wit, comes before us a man. 
This it is which renders his pueril- 
ities so preposterously ridiculous, and, 
as we think, unnatural; unless we are 
to believe that in Germany the more 
fool a man is the more natural he 
appears. After having bored Albert, 
the husband of Charlotte, beyond all 
legitimate bounds, and, to all appear- 
ance, having tired the fair one herself 
with his weepings and wailings, he 
borrows Albert’s pistols (which, by the 
way, ought long before to have been 
levelled at his head by any but a 
German husband), and proceeds to do 
the deed. On the night of his suicide, 
he orders a bottle of wine, of which he 
only drinks one glass,—a conclusive 
proof of insanity. Had he finished the 
bottle, he would in all probability have 
given us a specimen of “ Jerusalem 
delivered ;”* in other words, he would 
be living now, as Charlotte is—a fact 
not generally known, and which we 
mention merely in proof of the supe- 
rior strength of the female heart under 
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the influence of the tender passion, 
and as illustrating the philosophy of 
Sam Slick, when he says, “* The female 
heart, as far as my experience goes, is 
just like a new India-rubber shoe; 
you may pull and pull at it till it 
stretches out a yard long, and then let 
go and it will fly right back to its old 
shape. Their hearts are made of stout 
leather, I tell you. There is a plaguy 
sight of wear in them.” And the 
women are in the right; for if, as 
Rousseau says, “ Une grande passion 
malheureuse est un grand moyen de 
sagesse,” there is only one way of pro- 
fiting by it, viz. to live as long and 
sensibly as possible after the illusion 
has passed away. Nothing appears to 
us so unsatisfactory, in every point of 
view, as the notion of killing oneself, 
because the prospect has darkened, 
and the road become very difficult to 
travel. It is a pity Werter had not 
enjoyed the friendship of some such 
man as Lord Bomston, in La Nouvelle 
Héloise. His lordshhip, when pestered 
by the suicide proposals of St. Preux, 
declines the invitation in terms so ap- 
propriate, that we shall quote both the 
tempting offer of the latter and the 
noble lord’s reply :— 


** The Invitation. 

“I feel, my lord, that we are both 
of us deserving of a purer habitation: 
virtue points it out to us, and destiny 
invites us to have recourse to it. Let 
the friendship in which we are joined 
unite us still at our latest hour ! what 
delight for two true friends to finish their 
days of their own free will, and in each 
other’s arms ! — to mingle their last sighs, 
and to exhale at the same moment the 
separated moieties of their soul! How 
should any pain or regret poison their 
last moments? In leaving the world, 
what do they abandon? They depart 
together —they relinquish nothing.” 


“ Answer. 

* Young man, you are carried away by 
a blind illusion. Have more sense. Do 
not, when asking advice, attempt to give 
it. I have experienced other misfortunes 
than yours. I have a steadfast soul. 1 
am an Englishman. I know how to die, 
because I know how to live, and to suffer 
like a man. I have beheld death closely, 
and I regard it with too much indiffer- 
ence to go and seek it.” 


Iiad Werter’s friend, Wilhelm, been 
aman of this character, the poor crea- 


* The name of the “ real Simon Pure” was Mr, Jerusalem, a native of Brunswick. 
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ture would never have been suffered to 
give himself such an awful “ blowing 
up,” or to leave behind him three parts 
of that bottle of wine, which now stands 
for ever, fixed by Goethe’s immortalising 
hand, a silent, solemn, conclusive ar- 
gument against teetotalism ; for, as we 
have above said, had the man finished 
his wine, lie very likely would not have 
finished himself. There is no better 
way of putting a blue devil, or a legion 
of such, to flight, than by flinging a glass 
of wine in his or their face; ¢. e. by 
drinking a moderate magnum — 


“ If you doubt what we say, take a mag- 
num and try.” 


The true mode of testifying apprecia- 
tion of her you love is to toast her 
charms, one by one, till your imagin- 
ation floats in a sea of beauty. Moore 
has felt this, for he sings — 


“Nay, tell me not, dearest, the goblet 
drowns 
One charm of feeling, one fond regret : 
Believe me, a few of thine angry frowns 
Are all that I’ve sunk in its bright 
wave yet. 
Ne’er hath a beam 
Been lost in the stream 
That ever was shed from thy form or soul ; 
The balm of thy sighs, 
The light of thine eyes, 
Still float on the surface, and hallow my 
bowl !” 


And if a charmer possess the abundant 
beauty mentioned by Diderot, when he 
says that * on pourroit l'embrasser 
pendant six semaines de suite sans la 
baiser 4 la méme place,” it follows, of 
course, that nothing short of a “ mag- 
num” can meet the exigencies of the 
case. 

This view of Werter, his sorrows, 
and his suicide, will probably be much 
censured by the sentimentalists; but 
upbraiding from that estimable class of 
people we are prepared to bear, as 
Fontaine exhorts men to do with regard 
to the extreme matrimonial calamity — 


“Tis nothing if you do not know it ; 
And if you know it, let them go it.” 


How curiously things now and then 


come to light! We apprehend that, 
up to the present moment, Oliver 
Yorke himself, omniscient as that in- 
scrutable personage is generally pre- 
sumed to be, has never heard of the 
fact that the late Williar. Wilberforce 
was a contributor to Fraser’s Magazine. 
Yet, at p. 345 of the second vol. pub- 
lished by his sons, we find Mr. Wilber- 
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force mentioning this honourable lite- 
rary connexion in the following terms : 
“ Fraser earnest with me to lie by and 


relax, and sure that I shall break down 
otherwise.” 


This passage speaks highly in favour 
not only of the zeal of the contributor, 
but also of the considerate friendship 
of the publisher. It is not often that 
gentlemen in Mr. Fraser’s situation are 
inclined, or indeed have occasion, to 
remonstrate on this particular ground 
of over-exertion on the part of those 
connected with periodical writing ; and 
it is probably to this handsome mode 
of viewing the relations of writer and 
publisher, that the reading public are 
indebted for the sustained vigour and 
perpetual freshness by which this Ma- 
gazine is distinguished, while so many 
others only give at intervals (and consi- 
derably long intervals too) a satisfactory 
sign of life and energy. 

In compliance with the earnest re- 
quest of Mr. Fraser, Wilberforce retired 
into the country. But the ruling pas- 
sion would not let him rest, as we find 
from the following memorandum :— 

“ On the 25th of October, walked with 
pencil and book, and wrote. A charming 
day. I was sitting by the river-side, with 
my back to the water, on a portable seat, 
when suddenly it struck me that it was 
not quite safe. Writing, I might be ab- 
sent, and slip off. I moved, therefore, a 
few yards, and placed my stick in the 
grass, when, in four or five minutes, it 
broke, and I fell flat on my back as if 
shot. Had this happened five minutes 
sooner, as I cannot swim, I must a thou. 
sand to one have been drowned, for I sat 
so that I must have fallen backwards into 
the river. I had not the smallest fear or 
idea of the stick’s breaking with me ; 
and it is very remarkable that I had ra- 
ther moved about while by the river, 
which would have been likely to break 
the seat, whereas I sat quite still when 
on the grass. A most providential 
escape.” 

Most of the reviewers, on the appear- 
ance of Wilberforce’s Life, remarked 
on his strange notions as to the special 
intervention of Providence in matters 
which any other man would have ac- 
counted for in what we should call a 
more humble, and therefore a more 
truly Christian manner. In 1802, for 
example, when expecting a dissolution, 
he says — 

“JT would leave my continuance in 
public life to Providence, and not retire 
till its signal be given for my release.” 
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The worst of this sort of creed is, 
that a man will only behold a signal 
when it suits him to do so; and, in ad- 
dition to the presumptuous belief that 
Providence will by special revelation 
announce the propriety of a particular 
course of conduct on the part of an 
individual, the said individual will not 
unfrequently be guilty of the grossest 
insensibility to such ordinary indica- 
tions as a plain Christian and a man of 
sound common sense would pronounce 
significant enough, and in prudence 
at once proceed to act upon. The 
Whigs, to all appearance, are far gone 
in Wilberforce’s way of thinking. They 
“ leave their continuance in office to 
Providence ; and are, no doubt, wait- 
ing for a signal before they retire.” 
Now, what signal, in the name of all 
that is significant, can these persons 
require, stronger than they have already 
received, unless that recommended by 
Sir Morgan O’Doherty in our April 
Number! viz. their being absolutely 
kicked out. The well-bred dog, in the 
often-quoted instance, when he saw 
preparations making for this ceremony, 
took the hint, and saved a scene. But 


the Whig ministers look complacently 
on at the preparations, and pretend to 
be waiting for a signal; which they 


will it is hoped shortly receive in so 
unmistakable a form, that even they 
must own its conclusive application. 

To return to Wilberforce’s special 
intervention. He it is, we think —we 
speak but from memory—who men- 
tions Lavater’s story about having lent 
a sum of money to save a friend from 
bankruptcy. This sum of money was 
lent from the funds of a charitable in- 
stitution, of which Lavater was trea- 
surer, on the express stipulation that it 
should be returned by a certain day. 
The day arrived —such days always do 
arrive—at a railroad pace; the pro- 
mise was not kept—such promises are 
peculiarly liable to breakage ; and La- 
vater was on the very eve of being dis- 
graced as a defaulter, when, rummaging 
his drawers without any definite object, 
he discovered a small paper parcel, on 
opening which he found it to contain 
exactly the sum wanting to make up 
his accounts. This was a particularly 
fortunate occurrence ; but if we are to 
regard it as a providential interference, 
we must also be prepared to approve 
Lavater’s previous conduct, which was 
nothing else than having put his hand 
into the pockets of the poor in order 
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to relieve the necessities of his friend. 
Unless Lavater, in so doing, acted 
right, it is not very easy to see what 
claim he had on the special interven- 
tion of Providence in the embarrass- 
ment consequent on his having lent 
other people's money, and that money 
the money of the poor. Far be from 
us the presumption of saying when 
Providence ought or ought not spe- 
cially to interfere ; but we cannot per- 
ceive any good end which can be 
answered by adducing such instances 
as that of Lavater, which go to encou- 
rage departure from strict principle, 
by faith, or at least vague hope, in 
some possible interference on the part 
of Providence. Most men of any ex- 
perience in the ups and downs of life 
will have had occasion to remark cer- 
tain startling freaks of fortune, which 
it would be vain to attempt accounting 
for on demonstrable grounds. But the 
only intervention we should dream of 
dignifying with the name of “ provi- 
dential,” is the voice ever audible toa 
willing ear, which tells man to do good 
and shun evil; and never to depart 
from this plain rule, by doing evil that 
good may come of it. Take ten years 
of any man’s life, who thus “ makes 
his moral being his prime care,” and 
compare the result with that of an 
equal lapse of time in the career of 
one who has allowed himself to be the 
‘* sport of every random gust,” and we 
rather think we shall have no need of 
the notion of special interventions to 
guide us to a clear conclusion. Whe- 
ther such intervention may have oc- 
curred to prevent a fall in the river on 
the part of Wilberforce, or a disastrous 
exposure on the part of Lavater, or a 
failure in the great object of personal 
advancement on the part of Sir W. 
Knighton, we have no means of judging. 
We rather think not; for had Wilber- 
force been ducked, and even drowned, 
it would have been a salutary warning 
toall contributors to Fraser’s Magazine, 
and, indeed, to all contemplative writers 
whatever, not to trust to a ricketty seat 
on the bank of a river—had Lavater 
been disgraced, a warning not less sa- 
lutary would have been given to all 
treasurers not to be generous with the 
funds of other people —and had Sir W. 
Knighton never approached the ma- 
jestic person of George IV., we will 
only say that there are persons who 
would pronounce that circumstance 
quite as providential as Sir William 
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pronounces its opposite to have 
been. 

Wilberforce has, however, so simple 
a way of asserting what no human be- 
ing could wish to dispute, so much 
naivelé (we must look out an English 
word for this, or be sentenced to the 
Galli-slavery of using French), that we 
should be sorry to say a seriously un- 
civil syllable of him, especially now 
that he is lying, 


* Like Sir John Hawkins, 
Without his shoes and stockings.” 


On the subject of prison-visiting, we 
find in his Diary this amiable, but 
somewhat natural remark: “ Shocked 
at Newgate and its inhabitants.” In 
the same spirit is his exclamation, 
“ Alas! my friend, I have lived long 
enough to see that real integrity is a 
rare quality.” He would reprove the 
low tone of doctrine he heard some- 
times in the pulpit, remarking, “ [ 
could say as much as that in the 
House of Commons.” As much!— 
more, far more! Were our venerable 
fellow-Fraserian yet in the flesh, we 
would defy him to say as much in the 
pulpit as the Hon. Cecil Forester said 
one night to Lord Stanley in the 
House of Commons, after having asked 
his lordship why King David rent his 
garments on hearing of the death of 
his son Absalom? We forget the pre- 
cise nature of the Cecilian explanation, 
but we very well recollect that it threw 
Lord Stanley into one of those laughs 
which it does one good to look at. 
There is, in fact, no place better 
adapted for powerful preaching than 
the House. Wilberforce himself ser- 
monises when thinking of (what in his 
time was) St. Stephen’s Chapel. He 
says: “ How many great corruptions 
does the House of Commons discover 
to me in myself! What love of worldly 
estimation, vanity,earthly mindedness !” 
If the House thus causes a man to 
preach to himself, we do not see any 
obstacle to its stirring up an exhorting 
spirit for the benefit of others ; it being 
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pretty generally admitted (probably on 
the principle that prevention is better 
than cure) that it is more easy and 
gratifying to caution others against 
error than to reform ourselves. 
Before taking leave of Wilberforce, 
we wish to remonstrate with his sainted 
shade on two short passages in his 
book which seem to sanction drinking 
deep, as conducive not alone to wit, but 
even to eloquence. Both passages be- 
long to his House of Commons recol- 
lections, and they refer to Sheridan 
and Pitt. He says,—“ Sheridan infi- 
nitely witty, having been drinking ;” 
and “ Pitt spoke three hours, till four 
in the morning. Stomach disordered, 
and actually holding Solomon’s porch 
(portico at the back of the old house) 
open with one hand, while vomiting, 
during Fox’s speech, to whom he was 
toreply.” We shall take the latter in- 
stance first. It has often been asserted 
in our hearing that Pitt never spoke so 
effectively as when well primed with a 
bottle or two of port ; and we have heard 
that some such excitement was abso- 
lutely necessary to him. Wilberforce’s 
story would seem to corroborate this 
notion; yet we confess that, looking 
at Pitt’s particular style of speaking, 
and the grave responsibility under 
which every word that fell from him 
was uttered, it does seem to us that the 
stories of his requiring the excitement 
of wine, or of such excitement being 
any way safe in his position, have no 
great air of probability. Every man 
who has lived a little in the world has, 
most likely, his own “ Philosophy of 
Drunkenness,” the result of his indi- 
vidual observation as to the effects of 
wine. We have had some opportunity 
of forming a notion on this subject, 
and our opinion is, that however well a 
man may speak under the excitement 
of wine, he would speak better without 
that excitement,— always supposing 
that the subject to which he has to ad- 
dress himself is of a grave and import- 
ant character. Perhaps, as in the 
case of Sheridan,* here mentioned by 


* The following anecdote of Sheridan’s vinous eloquence we had from the lips 
of one of the oldest surviving friends and followers of Fox, and himself a highly 
influential Whig ofthe old school. This gentleman and Sheridan had dined together 
at Bellamy’s ; and Sheridan, having taken his allowance, gave his accustomed signal 


for a move, 
what’s doing in the house ;” 


This signal consisted of the words, “‘ Now I shall go down, and see 
which in reality meant, and was always so interpreted 


by whoever dined in his company, “‘ I have drank enough ; my share of the business 
is done, now do yours: call for the bill, and pay it.” On this occasion, the usual 
course was pursued ; and the bill having been settled by Sheridan’s friend, the latter, 
hearing that Sherry was “ up,” felt curious to know what he could possibly be at, 
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Wilberforce, a speaker may appear 
more witty when half-seas over than in 
his sober moments. We say, may 
appear so; because, uttering recklessly 
every absurdity that comes uppermost 
in the confusion of his thoughts and 
fancies, he may, without being particu- 
larly witty, prove irresistibly droll, and 
the amused auditory will set down the 
drollery as genuine wit. But that a 
person of real wit requires, or is as- 
sisted by, wine, when making his hap- 
piest displays, we must (giving merely 
an individual opinion, but one founded 
on experience) emphatically deny. This 
denial may startle many, and we very 
well remember the time when we our- 
selves should have been startled by it; 
and we beg to add, that we by no 
means pretend to givea general rule on 
the subject, or to say that others, the 
result of whose experience convinces 
them of the natural union of wit with 
wine, are wrong. We merely give our 
opinion, formed on what we ourselves 
have observed, that a really witty per- 
son will be quite as sparkling without 
wine as with it, and sometimes more 
so. We make a present ofthis opinion 
to the teetotallers, which is very gene- 
rous on our part, holding as we do that 
solemn humbug in devout detestation, 
and believing that “‘ good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well used.” 
There is one other point connected 
with indulgence in wine on which we feel 
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compelled to difier from the majority ; 
and, among others, from no less keen an 
observer than Rousseau. He says :— 

“TL have always remarked that insin- 
cere people are sober, and that great re- 
serve at table very frequently indicates si. 
mulated manners, and a double mind. An 
open-hearted man stands in less fear of 
the affectionate chat, and those tender 
outpourings which precede intoxication; 
but one must know when to stop, and 
avoid excess.” 

Our philosopher twaddles a little in 
this last remark. This knowing when 
to stop, and avoiding excess after you 
have heen indulging with one or more 
friends in the affectionate chat and 
tender outpourings, familiarly called 
“‘ hob-nobbing,” is precisely what we 
all of us find to be out of the question, 
Could we secure 

“ by touch 

Of self-restraining art 

This modest charm of not too much,” 
then, indeed, the whole business of 
bottle-holding would be simplified in 
the most satisfactory manner. But the 
plague of it is, that just at the time 
when Rousseau recommends us to break 
off, men of the temperament mentioned 
by him invariably “ begin the evening,” 
assitting up all night isfacetiously called. 
And then come those confounded 
songs, which, as Byron says of pins, 

‘‘ Have surely been invented for our sins,” 
by Captain Morris,* Anacreon Moore, 


knowing the “ glorious” state in which he had just departed. Accordingly, he 
entered the house, and, to his no small astonishment, found Sheridan in a fit of most 
fervent oratory, thundering forth the following well-known passage :—‘‘ Give them a 
corrupt House of Lords; give them ea venal House of Commons; give them a 
tyrannical prince; give them a truckling court; and let me have but an unfettered 
press, and I will defy them to encroach a hair’s breadth upon the liberties of 


England!” This outburst, at first sight, would seem to tell against our argument in 
the text ; but, in truth, it does no such thing. Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, has 
shewn that the greater number of his startling passages were very carefully prepared 
in his sober moments, and let off afterwards with an air of impromptu, as opportunity 
presented itself. 

* The advertisement of the Social Effusions of Captain Morris, in the Times, 
contains the two following learned recommendations :— 

“ We recommend the Lyra Urbanica to the lovers of song, good fellowship, and 
harmony.” —Literary Gazette. 

“‘ We wish heartily that there were any chance of our being challenged to 
singing-bout by any new practitioner half as excellent after his kind, as gaily 
unaffected, and as merrily wise, as Captain Morris.” — Atheneum. 

The first of these recommendatory paragraphs is sensible, and to the purpose 
— saying all that need be said, and saying it with simplicity, and therefore effectively. 
But what on earth the pot-companion of the second paragraph means would puzzle a 
conjuror. Taken literally, the first part of the paragraph would seem to say that the 
writer sings all Captain Morris’s songs, and is enger to shew off against “* any new 
practitioner.” By ‘ gaily unafiected” and “ merrily wise,” we presume, is meant 
‘“unaffectedly gay and wisely merry.” On the point of the gaiety of the gallant 
captain we quite agree ; but as to the wisdom of his merriment we are not so sure. 
We might appeal to the Dey of Algiers, had not the French rendered it very impro- 
bable that his highness will ever again “ a messenger send to our court, sir!” 
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by matchless Burns, and other tuneful 
ministers of Old Harry. The only 
method of travelling to the point spoken 
of by Rousseau, without danger of pro- 
ceeding further, is that adopted by 
Dr. Johnson, viz. to drink alone; but 
that is a course which a man must be 
either a very great moralist or a very 
great hog to pursue with any satis- 
faction. 

The chief point, however, in the 
passage quoted from Rousseau, and that 
in which most men agree with him, 
though we cannot, is, that a lover of 
the bottle is more likely to be a true- 
hearted person than one who abstains 
from wine,—that insincere people are 
sober. Had Rousseau said that de- 
signing men—such as gamblers, for 
instance —having a very sufficient rea- 
son for keeping themselves cool, and 
making others drunk, rarely “ put an 
enemy in at their mouth to steal away 
their brains,” we should, of course, con- 
curat once in the justice of the remark. 
It is a well known part of the system 
for your good player at whist, or 
écarté, to make light dinners; a bit of 
chicken, and at most a pint of wine, 
was, we believe, the regimen men- 
tioned by one of the witnesses in the 
matter of the late Lord de Roos. But 
gamblers, thank Heaven! form but a 
very small portion of the community, 
while Rousseau’s remark is of the 
widest application. The words are, 
“T have always remarked that insin- 
cere people are sober.” Over and 
over again, for many a long year, have 
we been accustomed to hear the same 
thing: but if we are to speak of what 
we have seen, we should be far rather 
predisposed to accord confidence to a 
sober man than to one fond of his 
glass. As for a drunkard—one to 
whom extreme indulgence has become 
a dominant habit—we should (unless in 
avery strong-headed case) never dream 
of suspecting him of sincerity. We 
don’t mean to deny that some such 
men may be naturally well disposed ; 
we have seen scores of instances that 
they are so; but in most of those self- 
same instances we have observed that, 
through the “ extension of the faculties” 
to which they have accustomed them- 
selves, they are incapacitated for the 
clear exercise of those faculties, and 
will often lie as preposterously (and 
far more mischievously, because not 
Suspected of malice) as the most cold- 
blooded water-drinker in existence. 
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We may be told that these are cases of 
mental and moral confusion, and not of 
the insincerity spoken of by Rousseau. 
We admit that there is something in 
the distinction: but if we are to deal 
with Rousseau’s remark as to its appli- 
cation to our intercourse with our fellow 
men, then we are justified in taking 
the word sincerity in its simple sense ; 
and, so taken, we contend that sober 
people are much more entitled to it 
than the people called “ jovial” are. 
Then as to the “ affectionate chat, and 
those tender outpourings,” of which 
our philosopher speaks, as being to be 
enjoyed by those who “ know when to 
stop, and avoid excess,” what is it all 
in spirit and in fact? It is a pleasant 
state of passing enjoyment, and no- 
thing more. Is there any éruth in it? 
Will any man in his senses seriously 
contend for the sincerity of “ vows 
made in wine?” They are “ false as 
dicers’ oaths ;”” in trustworthiness, both 
belong to pretty nigh the same family. 
Let us, however, not be misunder- 
stood: the convivial hour, according 
to our estimate of it, is, within due re- 
straints, a very delightful recreation, 
and one for which we ever have had, 
and hope ever to retain, a proper re- 
gard. Our sole purpose in the above 
remarks has heen to strip the said hour 
of the false attractions which often ob- 
tain for ita degree of regard quite the 
reverse of proper, especially among 
young, generous, aud confiding spirits, 
who are but too apt, without the aid of 
Mooreish lays, or false philosophy, to 
give way to an indulgence which, un- 
less vigilantly watched, is peculiarly 
prone to become a vice in itself, and 
the fruitful parent of many others, At 
least, as the dandies say, “‘ We may 
be wrong; but that’s our opinion.” 
Lest the expression of this opinion 
should bring us into trouble with that 
class of our readers whoare all in favour 
of ** one bottle more,” we will endea- 
vour to make peace with them by im- 
parting a most rare convivial secret,— 
namely, how to draw three sorts of 
wine out of one cask! That, we should 
imagine, will be at ounce pronounced a 
secret worth knowing. Many would 
make a market of so abstruse a mys- 
tery. We, as Falstaff said of Sir John 
Colevile of the Dale, “ like kind fel- 
lows, give ourselves away.” We say, 
give ourselves away; for after having 
communicated such a secret, what will 
there be left to live for? Well,—here 
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is how it has been managed, and the 
only way, we presume, in which it can 
possibly be managed. To mitigate our 
grief at parting with such a secret, we 
have preferred narrating what has oc- 
curred to a formal injunction as to what 
must occur to bring about so desirable 
a result. 

How to draw three sorts of wine out 
of one cask.—One Sunday morning — 
we do not say one fine Sunday morn- 
ing (though that is the right narrative 
style), because we really have no re- 
collection as to the state of the weather 
on the morning in question; nor does 
it matter one straw which way the 
wind blew on that occasion; but that 
it was a Sunday morning is a most im- 
ge fact, seeing that the innkeeper 

ad sent all his household —wife, 
children, men-servants and maid- 
servants, to church. Not a human 
being was in the house save the said 
innkeeper himself, when two travellers 
entered, and called for a bottle of wine. 
To this call there was no answer. They 
then applied to the bell-rope; still no 
answer. This was perplexing: they 
were losing time, and thus lost their 
patience; when it struck one of them 
that, peradventure, the landlord might 
be in the cellar. He accordingly went 
to the head of the steps, and roared most 
lustily. This time an answer was re- 
turned in somewhat of a plaintive 
tone. “ Confound you!” cried the 
traveller; “can’tyou come up? What 
the deuce are you about?” “ Draw- 
ing three sorts of wine out of one cask,” 
replied the plaintive voice. The re- 
joinder of the traveller was too profane 
for repetition ; when the plaintive voice 
implored him to descend, which, after 
some hesitation and execration, he did, 
and found the landlord before a huge 
cask of wine, his arms outstretched at 
their extremest length, and his two 
thumbs pressed convulsively against 
the cask. ‘“ Help! for Heaven’s sake, 
help!” exclaimed Boniface. ‘“ Why 
the deuce don’t you help yourself?” 
said the traveller; “ What can I do 
for you?” “Lend me a thumb !” 
cried the landlord. ‘ Lend you what?” 
“A thumb; or, if you're bigfisted, a 
finger may do. Stop the gap here 
which I’m holding with my right-hand 
thumb.” “ Any thing fora quiet life,” 
quoth the traveller,and complied. The 
innkeeper thus having his right hand at 
liberty, soon contrived to relieve his 
left-hand thumb, by pegging the second 
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hole in his cask, and then sunk, well- 
nigh exhausted, on the nearest barrel. 
The traveller, not knowing what to 
make of all this, held his thumb and 
his peace for a few seconds ; when the 
second traveller, losing patience, cou- 
pled the landlord and his friend in one 
confounding compliment, and vocife- 
rated for wine. The former, now 
somewhat recovered, came to the re- 
lief of the first traveller, gave another 
peg to the cask, took a couple of bottles 
from the nearest bin, and led the way 
up stairs. Having mechanically placed 
the wine and glasses before his guests, 
the landlord, sighing deeply, brought 
himself to anchor in a corner of the 
room, with “ a whiteness on his cheek 
apter than his tongue,” to tell his sor- 
row. 


“ Even such a man, so faint, so spirit. 
less, 

So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of 
night.” 


The travellers, restored to good humour 
by the long-called-for wine, began to 
sympathise with the disconsolate-look- 
ing host, and invited him to partake. 
First, he refused ; but on the taunt 
that he, probably, was afraid of his own 
wine, he felt provoked to drink; and 
his lips once moistened, his tongue 
came into play. In reply to the com- 
miserating inquiries of the two strang- 
ers, he unbosomed himself of his sorrow 
in the following moving tale. 

“Gentlemen, you see before you 
the victim of the vilest rascality by 
which a poor innkeeper was ever bam- 
boozled, from the days of the first vin- 
tage even until now. I hardly know 
how to state the case to you. But as 
you have in part discovered it, by 
finding me in the cellar in the attitude 
ofa bird or beast of prey nailed to a 
dog-kennel door, in evidence of the 
protecting care of the gamekeeper, | 
may as well relate the entire story. 
Listen, then, gentlemen; hear how I 
have been gulled ; and when I tell 
you that, into the bargain, I have hi- 
therto been the wit of the whole pa- 
rish, and that my wife is the one being 
of whom I stand in fear, you may form 
some notion of the woful plight in 
which I find myself; it being clear 
enough that I shall be quizzed to death 
by my neighbours, and nearly quoited 
into the next world by my money- 
loving spouse.” 
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“ Lookee, friend,” said the second 
traveller, “if you don’t make shorter 
work of it, you'll be beat, first, by 
the parson—for his yarn will be over 
before yours,—and, next, you'll be 
beat by your wife, who'll be down 
upon you before you’re ready with 
your defence. These two beatings 
you had better avoid, if possible, 
seeing that you are dead beat as it is. 
So toss another glass, and go on with 
your story at a tongue-gallop.” 

So admonished, the landlord filled, 
drank, and declaimed as follows :— 
“ Well, then, sir, to make a long story 
short,—about a month ago, a smart 
sort of a chap, with a riding whip, 
riding dress, and good old-fashioned 
silver spurs to his boots, strutted into 
my house, and inquired for a gentle- 
man, who, as he said, had promised to 
meet him here. I told him that no 
one had yet called, and, of course, I 
begged that he would wait a little. He 
did so, the more to my sorrow,— for 
I’ve a notion I shall have to wait a 
good deal before I catch a pleasing 
glimpse of the acquaintance then 
formed. He was a good-looking, off- 
hand, plausible fellow, and made him- 
self vastly agreeable to me, and would 
have done the same to my wife; but, 
somehow or other, she, from the first, 
gave him nothing but vulgar smiles. 
By the by, I must do my vixen that 
justice, that let a man be as handsome 
as George IV., she’ll tell at a glance if 
he is likely to prove an ugly customer. 
Such seemed to be her opinion of my 
jockey- coated friend. on. I 
liked the look of the lad, and fell intoa 
long chat with him about cellerage, 
cooperage, and all that sort of business, 
—for he had been in the wine trade, 
and knew a thing or two, I can tell 
you. Thus ourintimacy became close 
in less than no time. He let me into 
many queer secrets in my line, and I 
had very few secrets from him. We 
were together from morning till night, 
—his time hanging heavy on his hands, 
by reason of that gentleman he ex- 
pected not coming nor sending, which 
used to make him sometimes angry, at 
other times mopy, but always thirsty, 
and thirsty for the very best wine in 
my cellar. So matters went on for 
nearly a month, when my wife, who 
writes a very pretty hand, and has a 
profitable notion of ciphering, made 
out a bill, and insisted on its being 
given, to my intimate friend. I pre- 
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sented it accordingly, telling him it 
was the custom of our house to pay 
weekly; but at the same time begging 
him to regard the bill merely as a me- 
morandum, and not to think of paying 
till he was ready to return home, or 
proceed further. He seemed struck all 
of a heap, not at my giving him his 
bill, but at his own thoughtlessness, in 
not having asked for it long before ; 
and thanked me very warmly for having 
reminded him of the length of time he 
had lost in waiting for the gentleman 
whom he had come to meet. This was 
on Thursday last; and he said he 
might as well wait till the end of the 
week, to give his friend a last chance. 
So it went on till yesterday evening, 
when, as we sat together discoursing 
of the different ways of making real 
champagne (which, I must say, he un- 
derstood as well as here and there one), 
he said to me, says he, drawing his 
chair close to mine, and whispering 
very softly, ‘I’m now going to tell 
you something which I never before 
told to mortal man. "Tis perhaps fool- 
ish of me to throw away information 
which is worth money, by teaching 
you that for nothing which you’d give 
untold gold to learn from any body 
else. But when I take a fancy toa 
man, I don’t stick at trifles; and if I 
had not taken a fancy to you, I should 
not have stayed a month in your house, 
with no other company than your own. 
Listen, then. Would you like to learn 
how to draw three sorts of wine from 
one cask? You smile! Natural 
enough! You think me joking; but 
I can tell you it’s no joke, as you'll 
find.’ And there he spoke the blessed 
truth. * To-morrow I'll let you into 
the secret. I fix to-morrow, because 
it’s Sunday; and you can send your 
wife and servants to church, and we 
can go to work undisturbed.’ I jumped 
at the idea, and took care this morning 
to send all my two-legged cattle to the 
parson ; and, having made a clearhouse, 
accompanied my friend tothe cellar with 
a heart full of hope, and fluttering with 
expectation. ‘ First and foremost,’ 
says he, ‘ let us drink success to our 
enterprise.’ This we did ; and if drink- 
ing could have secured success, we 
should not have failed, had the project 
been a railroad to the moon. At last 
he went to work. Taking a precious 
large gimlet, he bored a hole in my 
biggest cask, and clapped my right- 
hand thumb upon it; and in a twink- 
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ling did as much for my left hand ; 
and then, cursing his own stupidity, 
said he had left his magic spigot up 
stairs, without which it would be use- 
less to bore the third hole, and, in- 
deed, impossible to accomplish our 
purpose. For this spigot he went, 
Jeaving me where you found me, and 
where I might have stayed till the day of 
judgment, before his magic spigot would 
have made its appearance.” 

The landlord here ceased, with a 
look that seemed to ask for sympathy ; 
but the travellers, being by this time at 
the bottom of the second bottle, were 
all for fun, and burst into a barbarous 
fit of laughter. The poor man’s better 
half returning at the same moment from 
her devotions, they decamped, not 
wishing to see so rich a bit of farce 
deepen into a domestic tragedy. 

To impart the highest possible degree 
of interest to the above narrative, we 
have to inform our readers that the 
facts are incontestable, and to be 
vouched for by us, we having been 
present, concealed in a corner of the 
cellar. The occurrence took place in 
the (at that time) prince-bishopric of 
Hildesheim, now forming part of the 
dominions of the King of Hanover. 
Being thus in the neighbourhood of 
Brunswick, we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of narrating an anecdote of the late 
duke, and one of his quick-witted sub- 
jects. It is this:— 

One of the heaviest of heavy German 
soldiers had the duty of mounting 
guard at one of the ducal hunting- 
seats; and, not to perplex the poor 
fellow, one single notion, and no more, 
was rammed into his noddle,—namely, 
that he must present arms to the duke, 
should his highness pass thatway. He 
was then left to his cogitations, which, 
we need hardly say, were of that class 
described by Dibdin in his song of “The 
Jolly Young Waterman,” who, we are 
told, was “ thinking of nothing at all.” 
Tired of this transcendental monotony, 
the man had recourse to the universal 
German solace—his sausage and his 
schnapps. The better to enjoy these, 
he laid his firelock on the grass, and, 
tolling against a tree, discussed his 
creature-comforts with due voracity. 
While thus engaged, he saw an unpre- 
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tending person approach, dressed in the 
common German hunting-dress,—a 
sort of green smock-frock, leathers, and 
continuations. ‘ Good appetite to 
you,” said the new-comer; ‘ what are 
youeating ?” “Guess!” gruffly answered 
the peasant-soldier. ‘ Oh, perhaps 
Rothwurst?”* said the duke (for the 
sportsman was no less a personage). 
* No; something better than that!” 
“ Then I suppose it is Leberwurst?” 
No; something better than that!” 
* Probably Mettwurst?”" “Yes. And 
now you know all about my sausage, 
pray who are you?” “ Guess!” said 
the duke. “ Oh, perhaps you’re one 
of the duke’s pages?” * No; some- 
thing better than that.” “Then you 
may be one of his aid-de-camps in 
disguise?” No; something better 
than that.” ‘ Perhaps you're the 
duke himself?” “ Yes.” “The teufel! 
just hold my sausage a moment,—for 
my orders are to present arms to you.” 
The duke always related this anecdote 
with infinite glee. A mark of respect, 
somewhat similar in absurdity, was per- 
petrated lately by a person who really 
ought to have known better, as the old 
ladies say. The King of Hanover, on 
the way to one of his hunting-seats, 
had to pass through a small town in 
which is a penitentiary for the improve- 
ment or punishment of the felonry and 
other rascalry in his dominions. The 
governor of this institution, a military 
officer, tastefully adorned the front 
with wreaths and garlands of various 
hues and devices; but over the door- 
way of the prison, and distinguishable 
from all the other floral emblems, was 
the word “ Welcome!” in fantastically 
woven letters, under which stood the 
gallant governor in “ full fig,” as our 
Chatham friends used to say, vainly 
wooing his august master to the tempt- 
ing residence, as his majesty rattled by 
at his usual royal rate of sixteen miles 
an hour, much to the wonderment of 
his heavy-moving subjects. 

One more story with reference to 
this part of the world while we are here, 
and then, gentle reader, we'll take you 
there. All who know any thing of 
Germany are aware that knitting is 
the eternal occupation of the woman- 
kind. Wherever they go they carry 


* Rothwurst, Leberwurst, and Mettwurst may be called the positive, comparative, 
and superlative degrees of the German sausage ; but whether good, better, best, or 


bad, worse, worst, we leave to the decision of those to whom the thing is not every 
way an abomination, 
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on this species of industry, which un- 
doubtedly possesses the double merit 
of not only keeping their hands out of 
mischief, but also of employing them 
to a purpose of practical utility. 
Whether or not the “ general question” 
is materially affected by this one way 
or the other we do not, on the present 
occasion, at least, feel called upon to 
say. We war not with women; but 
we may just hint to the German 
feminines, when they plume themselves 
so much on their superior industry, 
and presume to pity the unoccupied 
hours of an Englishwoman to whom 
knitting is unknown,—we would just 
hint, that the household virtues of a 
woman are to be more accurately 
estimated when you have crossed her 
threshold, than by merely seeing her 
in a pleasure-garden, where 


“ Ladies lounge and knit, 
And dandies smoke and spit.” 


The inside of an English house — the 
Englishman’s fireside — in short, the 
untranslatable word comfort, of which 
cleanliness * is the prime ingredient — 
these bear silent testimony to the pre- 
siding genius of Englishwomen in all 
that goes to constitute that other un- 
translatable English word home. 
“ However, to women!” say we, with 
Schiller, wherever they be; but that 
Englishwomen are the very best, as 
well as the most beautiful women in 
the world, we take to be too plain 
& proposition to waste a word upon, 
so we will wind up the digression in 
the words of our vational song, in 
which old England is thus apostro- 
phised :-— 


“ Blest isle, with 
crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair!” 


matchless beauty 


To return: the story we were about 
to tell relates to a royal duchess, lately 
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vice-queen of Hanover. Ler royal 
highness was one morning engaged in 
the above-mentioned occupation of 
knitting, when one of the ministers 
was announced, whose name we need 
not give, but whose office corresponds 
to that of our chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Wishing to say something 
particularly striking, his excellency, 
avowedly great in figures of arithmetic, 
tried his talents in figures of speech ; 
and, amid a jumble of fine words, 
let out the foolish idea, that blessed 
must be the man, woman, or child, 
for whom the stockings knitted by 
royal hands were destined. The 
duchess, with her accustomed urbanity, 
asked the minister how much he thought 
such stockings were worth a-pair. 
Transported by momentary “ thuzzy- 
muzzy,” the financier pronounced ther 
cheap at a guinea a-pair. Her royal 
highness smiled, and changed the con- 
versation to the usual nothings which 
make up talkee-talkee with two per- 
sons or personages, between whom 
there is nothing in common. A few 
days after the minister, having forgotten 
his high-flown compliment, was re- 
minded of it by receiving from her 
royal highness six pairs of stockings at 
his own valuation — namely, a guinea 
a-pair, to be paid to the treasurer of 
a sort of fancy-fair charity, in further- 
ance of which the royal duchess had 
gone to the trouble of stocking-knitting. 
His excellency seeing he was out- 
witted, took in his turn to knitting Ais 
brows, and paid the six guineas, saying, 
or at least thinking, with Fox, “I 
would rather get my bread any way 
than by being chancellor of the ex- 
chequer,” if the office exposes me, like 
the guardship at Stade, to be royally- 
rigged. 

And now, dear reader, we'll be as 
good as our word with you; we'll take 
you there, and a pretty far-off trip, 


* Speaking of cleanliness, reminds us of a certain song in honour of the German 
girls, in which, among other compliments bestowed on them, is the following: — 


‘* Their hearts and their clothing are clean.” 


With the first part of the compliment we certainly shall not meddle. Without being 
particularly wise, we have too many “ wrinkles on our horn ” to set out on so very 
wild-goose a chase as the investigation of the hearts of the ‘“ Midehen.in Deutsch- 
land,” or in any other land whatever : - the point of clothing being one plain and 
palpable to the commonest understanding, we may venture to express an opinion 
upon ; and our opinion is, that never was a more undeserved compliment bestowed ; 
for in all ranks, from the “ créme de la créme,” as Mrs. Trollope calls it; or ‘ upper 
crust,” as it is more roughly styled by Sam Slick ;—in plain English, from the highest 
class to the lowest, cleanliness, whether of clothing, of customs, of feeding — or, we 
fear we must add, of ideas, is precisely what benevolence itself cannot discover among 
the women in question, 
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too. We are going to the East, and 
shall introduce you to the only instance 
ofa Silent Woman we ever encountered, 
excepting the well-known lady in the 
play. In the following narrative you 
will find a heroine who, from first to 
last, and under very trying circum- 
stances, does not utter a single syllable. 
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been a capital songstress, but that is 
the only intimation given that she 
opened her pretty mouth at all. But 
we are especially superfluous in telling 
what the story itself tells far better 
than we can do; so, without further 
prologue, we shall leave our peculiar 
*¢ faces and begin.”* 


She is said by the narrator to have 


THE HISTORY OF AMMARAH. 


Abdallah ben Dj-afar, a wealthy inhabitant of the city of Medina, had a 
female slave, a songstress, who was called Ammarah. He loved her passion- 
ately, and valued her far above any of his other slaves. On the occasion of his 
journey to the Caliph Moawiyah, he took her with him; and it happened that 
Yezid, son of the caliph, visited Abdallah, who presented Ammarah to him. 
When Yezid saw her and heard her sing, she fell into his soul ; and something 
which he could not conquer seized him on account of her, so that the respect 
for his father alone withheld him from betraying what passed within his breast. 
Notwithstanding his eager desire for the beautiful slave, he continued to hide his 
passion before men till Moawiyah died, and the caliphate thus became his own 
inheritance. Then he consulted with some inhabitants of Medina, and other 
persons in whom he had confidence, about her, and how it would be possible to 
obtain her. 

It was said to him, “ The affairs of Abdallah ben Dj-afar cannot be treated 
lightly. You know how generally he is esteemed by persons of the court and 
by the people. You may not venture to use him with violence, and he will never 
sell Ammarah for any price. The only means for accomplishing your object is 
by artifice.” 


He said, “ Inquire out for me a man from Irack, possessing accomplishments, 
acuteness, and knowledge of the world.” 


They sought out such a one and brought him before the caliph. When Yezid 


had satisfied himself as to his prudence, dexterity, and skill, he said to him, 
“ I have sent for thee on an affair which, if thou perform it to my satisfaction, 
’ will be productive of happiness to thee for ever, and will be to thee a hand upon 
which I will pour thy recompense, if it please the supreme Allah !” 
He then informed him of the matter, and the Irakee said, “ The will of 
Abdallah ben Dj-afar cannot be overcome unless by artifice, and no man would 
think it possible to obtain that which you mention. I, however, hope to compass 


it, but all power is in Allah! 
thing needful.” 

And he purchased costly ornaments from Syria, and robes from Egypt, and 
merchandise for sale, and slaves, and beasts of burden, and sundry other things. 
Then he journeyed to Medina, and halted at the gate of Abdallah’s mansion, 
and took a house adjoining. Having done this, he asked for permission to visit 
Abdallah, saying, “ I am a man from Irak, I am come hither with merchandise, 
and I wish to have a house within thy honourable neighbourhood, and protection, 
until [ shall have sold the goods which I have brought with me.” 

And Abdallah ordered his steward thus : —“ Receive this man with honour, 
and give him all assistance in establishing his home.” 


Provide me with money, that I may get every 


* In placing this little gem before our readers, we think it our duty to state how 
it came ito our possession. Some years ago it was translated for us from the 
original into German, purely as a “ labour of love,” by the late Dr. Rosen, the 
distinguished Oriental scholar. From his German translation and under bis super- 
vision, the English version here submitted was made. Had Dr. Rosen lived, it 
it would have been an act of justice, not displeasing to him, to mention his name in 
connexion with the studies to which he was (as all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance will remember) in heart and soul devoted. It is not less an act of 
justice to do so now, and the writer of the present note hopes that the doing so may 
be appropriately offered as a mark of affectionate regard for the memory of one of the 


most single-hearted and accomplished men by whom this department of literature 
ever was adorned. 









sit 
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When the Irakee had arranged his dwelling, he visited Abdallah, and became 
acquainted with him, and presented him with a swift she-mule, and with robes 
from Irak, and costly gifts. These he sent to him, and wrote to him thus:— 
« Oh, my lord, I am a merchant, and the bounty of Allah has been great to me! 
I have sent to you some trifling presents, and certain robes and perfumes, and 
I have also sent to you a mule of gentle rein and easy seat. Accept her for your 
travels. I ask this of you for the sake of your relationship to the Messenger of 
Heaven, upon whom may the blessing of Allah repose! I pray you to receive 
this present, and not to render me desperate by refusing it, as I hold myself 
indebted to Allah for your love, and for the love of your people ; and my chief 
hope in my journey hither was that I might be favoured with your acquaintance 
and honoured with your intercourse.” 

And Abdallah gave orders that these , ery should be accepted. He then 
went to prayers, and on his return passed near the house of the Irakee, to whom 
he went and saluted him, and begged that he might see him frequently. He 
remarked his comeliness, elegance, and ability, and rejoiced that he had taken 
up his abode near tohim. The Irakee continued to send to Abdallah daily pre- 
sents of divers kinds, most likely to please him. And Abdallah said, “ May 
Allah reward our guest! He fills us with thankfulness, and we are unable to 
return his favours.” Thus he constantly increased his gifts, till one day Abdallah 
invited him to his house, and from among the slaves called forth Ammarah. 
When they were in full mirth at the banquet, and the Irakee heard the voice of 
Ammarah’s song, he admired her with an increasing admiration, which Abdallah 
perceiving, said to him, “ Have you ever seen any thing like Ammarah ?” 

He answered, “ By Allah! oh, my lord! I have never seen any thing like to 
her! You alone are worthy ofher. In all the world I do not think another 
slave exists of beauty and accomplishments such as hers !” 

Abdallah said, “* What would you think her worth ?” 

The Irakee answered, “ She has no price, except the caliphate.” 

Abdallah returned, “ You say this only to flatter my love for her, and to 
increase my joy.” 

The Irakee said, “ Oh, my lord! I do, indeed, delight in witnessing your 
joy, but I have spoken only the truth. Iam no more than a simple merchant, 
and'I heap dirhems upon dirhems merely for my gain ; yet, if you will sell her 
to me for 10,000 dinars, I will assuredly take her.” 

Abdallah exclaimed, “ Ten thousand dinars !” 

The other repeated, “ Yes !” 

Abdallah said, “ No slave is at present known of such a price.” He then 
continued, “ Well, I will sell her to you for 10,000 dinars.” 

The Irakee replied, “ Then I take her.” 

Abdallah rejoined, “ She is yours.” 

The Irakee said, “ Then the bargain is concluded ;” and he afterwards 
returned home. On the following morning, Abdallah had forgotten this agree- 
ment when the above sum was brought to him, and it was said to him, ‘* You 
have sold something to the Irakee for 10,000 dinars.” 

He then said, “‘ This is the price of Ammarah!” And he sent it back to the 
Irakee, and wrote to him thus:—“ [ did but jest with you. Could you not 
believe that a man like me would never sell a slave like her?” 

The Irakee answered, “ I am your slave; but in a bargain, jest and earnest 
are alike.” 

Abdallah again sent to him saying, “ Be not so senseless. I know of no girl 
in the world worth the sum which you thus would squander. Had I myself pur- 
chased Ammarah of any one, then I would gladly grant her to you: but know 
that I was jesting, and that I will never sell her; no, not for the empire of all 
the world, because of my regard for her, and of the place she holds in my heart !” 

The Irakee replied, “ If you were jesting, 1 was not. I knew nothing of 
what was in your heart. The slave is mine: I have sent the price for her. 
She no longer belongs to you, and nothing shall prevent me from taking her.” 
Abdallah still strongly refused to resign Ammarah. The Irakee then said, 
“ T have no evidence, but I shall make you swear at the tomb of the Prophet of 
Allah, upon whom may the blessing of heaven repose! and at the pulpit.” 

When Abdallah saw his fixed resolve, he exclaimed, “ Oh, thou worst of all 
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guesis! Never hath travelled to us a traveller, ot visited us a visitor, more 
sorrowful than thou! Shall T swear? and let them say Abdallah behaved un- 
worthily to his guest, and treated hin unjustly, and coustrained him to make 
him swear? No, by Allah! Allah, whose name be glorified ! knows that I give 
him a proof of my forbearance, and of the beauty of patience.” Hereupon he 
commanded his steward to receive the money, and to send Ammarah with all her 
attendants, robes, and orhaments. And thus she was sent, and with her more 
than 3000 dinars; Abdallah saying, “ Let this be a recompense from her and 
from me, for thy presents to us, and Allah is the helper in whom [ trust.” 

The lrakee then took the slave and departed with her, and when they had 
quitted the city, he said to her, “ Oh, Ammarah! I shall never be thy lord ; 
and one like me will never purchase a slave for 10,000 dinars: neither am I he 
who would approach the nephew of the Envoy of Allah, upon whom may the 
blessings of heaven repose! and deprive him of that which is most dear to man 
for my own use. No; I ama messenger from Yezid ben Moawiyah. Thou art 
his, and I was sent to seek thee. Then continue veiled before me; and if the 
Evil One should enter me concerning thee, and if my soul should be inclined 
towards thee, do thou reject me.” 

Then he journeyed on till he reached Damascus, when he met the inhabitants 
bearing the coffin of Yezid, whose son Moawiyah ben Yezid had succeeded him. 
The Irakee waited for some days, when he asked permission to appear before 
the caliph, to whom he related the history as it had happened. Now it is recorded 
that none of the Benu Ommayah were equal to Moawiyah ben Yezid in nobleness 
and rigid piety. When he had heard the narration of the Irakee, he said to him, 
“She is thine, with all which Abdallah gave as her property ; but depart instantly, 
and let me hear no word of this history throughout all Syria.” 

Then the Irakee departed, and he said to Ammarah, “ Thou wilt remember 
that L told thee on our leaving Medina, that thou wert the slave of Yezid; now 
he is dead, thou art mine; and I call Allah to witness that thou shalt again 
belong to Abdallah ben Dj-afar, and that I will restore thee to him. Therefore 
continue veiled before me.” 

Then he returned with her to Medina, where he halted near the mansion of 
Abdallah ; and a servant came to Abdallah, and said to him, “ The Irakee, your 
guest, who treated you so ill, has again taken up his abode near our house ; may 
Allah not welcome him !” 

Abdallah said, “ Well, assist the man in establishing his residence, and 
receive him with becoming honour.” 

When the Irakee had settled his house, he sent to Abdallah the following 
message :—“ I am your slave. May I request of you only a short audience, in 
which to inform you of something I have done.” Abdallah granted the audience; 
and when the Irakee entered he welcomed him, and begged him to approach. 
The Irakee then related the entire history to the end, and in conclusion said, 
“ Now, by Allah, I return her to you without ever having seen her face, or laid 
my hand upon her, She is yours, and restored to you; and the supreme Allah 
be my witness that I have never beheld her countenance, except in your pre- 
sence.” 

Then he sent for her, and she came, and with her all that he had received 
from Abdallah. And when Ammarah saw Abdallah she swooned away, and 
Abdallah folded her to his breast. The Irakee turned aside, and the people of 
the house exclaimed, “ Ammarah !” 

Then Abdallah began to say, while tears gushed down his cheeks, “ Do I 
dream, or is this really she ?” 

The Irakee said, “ I am your slave. She is restored to you for your having 
preferred the fulfilment of your promise and patience, and for having submitted 
to rigorous justice.” 

Abdallah said, “* Praise be to Allah! Great Allah ! thou knowest that I had 
resigned her, and that I gave the preference to faithfully performing my promise, 
and humbled myself before thy decree; but thou, in thy bounty, hast restored 
her to me. Thine be the praise!” Then he added, “ O brother Irakee ! no man 
on earth has greater kindness than thou. May the supreme Allah reward thee!” 

The Irakee remained there for many days. Then Abdallah sold flocks, which 
he possessed, for 13,000 dinars, and said to his steward, “ Take this sum to the 
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Irakee, and ask of him that he pardon me; telling him, that if I could give him 
all that I have, I should still consider him deserving of more.” 
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Thus the Irakee departed, covered with rewards, and honour, and praise. 


One point, and only one, in this ex- 
quisite little narrative, we must notice, 
as repugnant to our notions of strict 
justice. It is contained in the closing 
paragraph, where we read that the 
“Trakee departed, covered with re- 
wards, and honour, and praise.” That he 
was covered with rewards is true 
enough, and, all things considered, 
natural enough. But as to honour and 
praise, he seems to us by the story to 
have been entitled to the very contrary 
of both the one and the other. The 
course pursued by this rascally Irakee 
is briefly as follows:—Tie sets out, well 
provided with money, on a pimping 
expedition for Yezid. He worms him- 
self into the confidence of Abdallah ; 
and basely profiting by the delicacy of 
a high-minded gentleman, he insists on 
interpreting a playful bargain as a 
bond fide transaction. He thus carries 
off Ammarah. It is true that he tells 
her to “ continue veiled before him,” 
and, in the event of his being non- 
sensical, to “ reject him.” That, how- 
ever, is mere talk. Such traffickers are 
very rarely susceptible of any charms 
but those of gold and silver; and, in 
this instance, the Irakee well knew 
that any indiscretion on his part would 
not only place in jeopardy the profuse 
reward promised him by the prince, 
but also the head then standing on his 
lash-worthy shoulders. Well, he tra- 
vels on to Damascus, and meets the 
funeral procession of the sovereign 
whose disgraceful mission he had so 
scandalously accomplished. What does 
he then do? Return directly with 
Ammarah to Medina, and render her 
back to Abdallah because he had 
“preferred the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise and patience?” Oh, no! He 
waits a few days, and then presents 
himself before the reigning prince, the 
son of his employer, to whom he relates 
the whole case, for the manifest purpose 
of placing Ammarah at his disposal. 
This prince, however, being eminent 
for “ nobleness and rigid piety,” sends 
the Irakee packing, with a plain inti- 
mation that he had better never be 
heard of again in reference to so vile a 
transaction. Then it is that the venal 
purveyor, to whom Ammarah’s beauty, 
singing, and all the rest of it, are, we 





may be assured, interesting merely in 
a mercantile point of view, decides on 
the very best course for his purpose, 
namely, to restore her intact to the 
hands of the wealthy gentleman from 
whom he had filched her. This is done, 
and, as the result proves, very wisely 
done. Abdallah, in the fulness of his 
joy, gives the fellow thirteen thousand 
dinars; that is, three thousand more 
than the Irakee had given for Ammarah 
out of the funds furnished by Yezid. 
These are the plain facts ; and however 
natural it was for Abdallah, under the 
circumstances, to cover the Irakee with 
rewards, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that, after the first paroxysm of 
joy had past (“ the Irakee remained 
there for many days”), so consummate 
a scoundrel could have been deemed 
deserving of honour and praise. 

We cannot do better than break off 
here, leaving the fair Ammarah in the 
hands of our readers, begging all ex- 
cept the very young not to fall in love 
withher. As regards these latter, they 
may please themselves in the affair. 
For as Paul de Kock very judiciously 
remarks, “ Why should a passion so 
natural to youth be resisted? It is 
only when the period of reason arrives 
that we should be on our guard against 
love, which, like the smallpox, is the 
more dangerous the later it seizes you.” 
A truth which has given rise to a very 
homely English proverb, viz. that 
*there’s no fool like an old fool.” 
But there is always a difficulty start- 
ing up to perplex poor human nature. 
For example, in this instance, will the 
French novelist be good enough to 
inform us when a man may look upon 
himself as arrived at the “ period of 
reason,” at which love should be 
eschewed as folly? Many a man may 
for a time fancy himself very wise in 
this respect, yet find all at once that, 
as Moore (a great authority in such 
matters) sings — 


** Vain, alas! the endeavour 
From bonds so sweet to sever ; 
Poor Wisdom’s chance 
Against a glance 
Ts still as weak as ever ! 


” 


So that the proudest of us will do well 
not to be over-confident in assuming 
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that he has armed himself in mail of 
proof, lest he should suddenly illustrate 
the lines — 


** La masque tombe, l'homme reste, 
Et le héros s’évanouit.” 


We ought, perhaps, to apologise for 
the rigmarole nature of these gossiping 
remarks. Should we be on this ground 
taken to task by some forty-horse power 
critic, we, in deprecation, would remind 
the said critic of the benevolent view 
taken of labours so humble as our own 
by a certain Father Garasse, a Jesuit, 
who says: “ When men of talent pro- 
duce an excellent work, they are justly 
rewarded by the applauses of the public. 
But when a writer of little or no talent 
has worked hard, and produced nothing 
worthy of notice, as he cannot obtain 
the applauses of the public, Heaven, 
in order that his labours shall not re- 
main wholly unrewarded, grants him a 
personal gratification, which no one 
can envy him without an_ injustice 
worse than barbarous. It is thus that 
Heaven, ever just, gives to the frogs 
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the gratification of their song.” For 
once in a way, then, we will join the 
croaking family, in order to obtain the 
advantage of his reverence’s quaint ap- 
peal to the better nature of too-exacting 
readers. If that won’t save us, then we 
must assume a defying attitude, and 
boldly tell our censors that they are 
quite wrong, while we are all right, 
and that our roving here and there is 
as pleasant and profitable a pastime as 
many in which literary man and woman- 
kind think proper to indulge with mar- 
vellous self-complacency. With this, 
then, we conclude, that even as in the 
words of the adage, if you take care of 
the pence, the pounds will take care of 
themselves, so ifa man minds what he’s 
about here, he may look with tolerable 
confidence to finding things right enough 
there ; and we sincerely wish our read- 
ers may, each to his heart’s content, 
through every stage of this mortal career, 
exemplify the truth of the maxim thus 
propounded for the consideration of the 
Conservative Public. 


OF RABELAIS. 
BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 
“ KnowLepce”—* Epucation.” 


“* Queres i nobis, Gracche, cur tantopere hoc homine delectemur? Quia suppe- 
didat nobis, ubi animus ex hoc forensi strepitu reficiatur et aures convicio defosse 
conquiescant. An tu existimas aut suppetere nobis posse quod quotidie dicamus in 
tanta varietate rerum nisi animos nostros doctrina excolamus? Aut ferre animos 
tantam posse contentionem, nisi eos doctrina eddem relaxamus? Ego vero fateor 
me his studiis esse deditum : ceteros pudeat, si qua ita se literis abdiderunt ut nihil 
possint ex his neque ad communem afferre fructum, neque in aspectum lucemque 
proferre. Me autem quid pudeat? Qui tot annos ita vixi judices ut ab illis nullo 
me unquam tempore ayt commodum aut otium meum abstraxerit, aut voluptas avo- 
carit aut denique somnus retardarit.”—Quoth Cicero, on behalf of the Poet Archias. 

“« Furthermore, seeing the lawes are excerpted out of the middle of moral and 
natural philosophie, how should these fooles have understood it, that have, by G—, 
studied lesse in philosophie than my mule? In respect of humane learning, and the 
knowledge of antiquities and history, they were truly laden with those faculties as a 
toad is with feathers. And yet of all this the lawes are so full, that without it they 
cannot be understood, as I intend more fully to shew unto you in a peculiar treatise, 
which on that purpose I am about to publish.” —Quoth my master, the good Pantagruel. 


Tue connexion betwixt Rabelais’s trea- 


to his son, whilst Pantagruel was a 
tises on education, and the rest of his 


student at Paris ; and a relation re- 


work, is so slight, that, peradventure, 
they may with most advantage be dealt 
with collectively, and without reference 
to other portions of the romance, and 
other passages in the lives of Gargantua 
and his son Pantagruel. These trea- 
tises consist of detailed accounts of how 
these princes were reared and taught ; 
of a letter addressed by the former 


specting the endowment and rule of 
the Abbey of Theléme, and how the 
Thelemites were governed, and their 
manner of living. They are written 
with entire gravity, and in the purest 
and noblest idiom of the French 
tongue. The true character of the au- 
thor’s mind and heart,—his wisdom, 
collecting and anticipating all time,— 
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his beneficence,—his loving kindness 
to all creatures,— his fervid eloquence, 
—his nobleness of nature,—his exqui- 
site taste,—his refined, nay, his most 
delicate, notions of the graces and du- 
ties of social life,-—and, above all, his 
high thoughts, are, perhaps, more fully 
made manifest in these than in any 
other portions of the “ Chronicles.” 
With these I now propose to deal. I 
likewise intend to treat in some degree 
of knowledge which should be the ob- 
ject and end of education. 


Excepting always religion, there is no 
subject which has been so much discuss- 
ed, and to so little purpose, as educa- 
tion; nor is there any other more impor- 
tant. In fact, with civilised man educa- 
tion is essentially appendant to religion, 
ifit be not actually a portion ofit. In 
truth, I would go the length of the old 
French proverb, which declares, “ La 
premiere et la meilleure éducation est la 
religion :” that is to say, religion as it 
was taught and shewn by our Saviour. 
But, certainly, among the many terms 
in our language that we hear abused 
daily, none are more perversely ap- 
plied in different senses, and none of 
these senses precise, than these same 
terms education and religion. Ortho- 
doxy, said, I think, Bishop Warbur- 
ton, is my doxy ; heterodoxy is another 
man’s doxy. There is more in this 
than an arrogant jest. With too many 
men, religion is no other than it was 
with the Pharisee ; religion is my reli- 
gion,—that is to say, it consists of cer- 
tain abstract doctrines which I adopt, 
and certain observances to which I 
attend ,—— 


“ Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere 
rectum.” 


Education, too, not only amongst na- 
tions, but classes and individuals, 
means, most frequently, our education, 
or my education, and excludes all 
other species of education, although 
they be, peradventure, each and all 
better worth. The man of books 
sneers at the education of the man of 
the world ; who, in his turn, derides 
the education of the recluse student. 
Both are alike wrong ; for either edu- 
cation is necessary to constitute a scho- 
lar.“ Crafty men,” saith Lord Bacon, 
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“ contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them; for 
they teach not their own use; but that 
is a wisdom without them and above 
them, won by observation.” It is 
impossible to learn from books much 
that is really useful, and to learn it 
so as to know it well and truly, 
and to be able to wield it with a 
wise and ready power. The perception, 
as Sir Graves Haughton* justly re- 
marks, is a Thing ; but the Relation in 
which it stands is a mere Conception. 
Now, these mere conceptions, or sha- 
dows of things, are, besides certain 
wise precepts and examples for our go- 
vernment, well nigh all we can get 
from books. Life, on the other hand, 
is too short to allow a man to acquire 
all that he might, and therefore ought, 
to know, from converse with his fellow 
man, from experiment, and from ac- 
quaintance with things. True it is, 
that the best and most available know- 
ledge is acquired and possessed by 
sight, and touch, and the like, in a 
hundredth portion of the time that it 
can be caught at by the medium and 
through the veil of words; but it is 
equally true, if we had not those re- 
positories of curdled experience, none 
but old men could be learned and 
wise ; and there would be little, if any, 
available heritage to us from the gene- 
rations that preceded ours. Experience 
is the broader and deeper of the two 
go conduits of human knowledge. 

ut there be two kinds of experience, 
and I know not that the distinction be- 
tween them has ever been properly set 
forth. Hence the adverse proverbs, 
yet both true,—‘ Experience teacheth” 
—Fools alone are taught by Ex- 
perience.” There is the experience of 
trial, by which men become wise. 
“ Try all things, hold fast that which is 
good,” is a divine maxim. There is 
the experience of suffering, necessary 
from early childhood, as instructing us, 
through the agency of pain, what to 
avoid ; but, in sooth, a monitor for fools 
only, when it has to repeat its lessons. 
It is by the experience of trial that all 
great things are achieved, that all great 
men are made. It is from it we ac- 
quire our best knowledge. We get it 
in books; we get it in the world. In 
books we have a qualified and retlected 


* Prodromus ; or, an Inquiry into the first Principles of Reasoning: including 
an Analysis of the Human Mind. By Sir Graves Chamney Haughton, K.H., M.A., 


F.R.S., &e. 





London, 1839, Allen and Co. 
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experience of what others did and were 
capable of doing, and how they were 
affected by divers circumstances and 
passions. In our experience of trial, 
we obtain a knowledge of the heart 
and brain of man—a knowledge con- 
current with the knowledge of our- 
selves and our own powers,— 


* Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre re- 
cusent ;” 


and we enjoy, as far as possibility will 
admit, perceptions of all things to which 
we turn our labour and our intellect. 
It is only by much study of books, and 
more meditation on it, by constant 
research and experiment, and by a free 
and genial intercourse with all classes of 
human kind—with the foreigner as with 
the native, that a man can be made a 
scholar worthy of the name. It was 
prettily, rather than truly, said, a gen- 
tleman ought to know something of 
every thing, and every thing of some- 
thing. But, alas! to know every 
thing of any thing is denied to the 
grasp of human intellect, and to the 
span of mortal life. But relatively to 
other men, one may learn a vast deal of 
some one thing, and be able rea- 
dily from that knowledge, as occasion 
shall require, to deduce more ; and this 
should be achieved by every body, 
with reference to his calling, avocation, 
or profession. But if he restrict him- 
self to this, be he never so successful 
in his labours, and be these no matter 
of how lofty and isolate a character, he 
is no better than an intellectual artisan, 
He is not a scholar. And what he 
does will, peradventure for the most 
part, be used and applied by others, 
and to their proper glory. In sooth, 
life is too short to allow any but men 
of genius to be true scholars; and yet 
these are not of the class of persons 
whom the world usually honours with 
the appellation. One would fancy, 
from what has been so often said and 
read, that there was a weight and 
earthiness about scholarship which is 
inconsistent with the fiery impulses and 
heavenly aspirations of genius. To 
make a scholar, it would seem that 
there must be some alloy of dulness in 
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the intellect to give it strength and 
soundness ; as with pure gold there is 
wont to be an admixture of a baser 
metal. So the majority of mankind 
affect to believe; and such is a doc- 
trine industriously promulgated. It is 
flattering to the self-love of the multi- 
tude, and is sure, therefore, of a kind 
reception. Even as is that other men- 
tal heresy couched in Dryden’s line, 
than which, practically, and according 
to all worthy examples, from the days 
of Moses down to those of Napoleon, 
nothing can be less true; I mean the 
line, 


“ Great wit to madness sure is near 
allied.” 


A number of distinguished persons, 
and especially statesmen, have, it is 
true, like Swift himself, and in his own 
phrase, “‘ died at top,” ere the unin- 
formed tenement of clay was surren- 
dered to its native earth; but this has 
never occurred with the chosen child- 
ren of genius in any walk of life, whe- 
ther in contemplative seclusion or in 
the struggles of the busy world. Their 
intellect, on the contrary, has _pro- 
ceeded to the hour of its divorce, re- 
joicing in its strength ; and this in many 
instances, notwithstanding feebleness 
of body, and the spite of Fortune. It 
boots not, however, that I should dwell 
upon this topic at this writing. But 
with reference to the former, in oppo- 
sition to the received opinion, I do 
maintain that, life being short, and art 
long, as saith the old proverb, life is 
too short to allow any but men of 
genius to be true scholars. According 
to the speech of some worthy French- 
man, it is necessary there should be 
that coup d’wil de génie qui divine lex- 
perience. They alone have the means 
of penetrating by that electric glance to 
the idea, the law, the abstract natures 
of things. They fall not into the vul- 
gar error of searching for the causes or 
reasoning upon the effects of things 
concrete, which are transitory and infi- 
nite, while simple natures are few and 
permanent. They thus seem to jump 
in well nigh all things to just con- 
clusions.* It might be fancifully said, 


* An instance of this sort of jumping struck me the other night in a page of 
Bourrienne’s Napoleon, Speaking of Buonaparte’s habits as a schoolboy, he says: 
“* On the arrival of our play-hour he flew to the library, where he devoured books on 


history, especially Polybius and Plutarch. 


He liked Arrian also very much ; but had 


little regard for Quintus Curtius! The emperor's secretary tells this as a mere fact 
which he had observed, and to which he attaches no more importance than he would 
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that in all great things they are, like 
the heathen deities, above the want of 
mere demonstrative knowledge. Their 
knowledge in such like matters would 
seem to be acquired by a sort of mixed 
operation of Intuition and Sensation, 
Demonstration is all too slow for them. 
They strip every question or thing with 
which they have to deal, as well of its 
apparel of words as of its other multi- 
form illusions. They work like Na- 
wre herself, by agents few and simple. 
Vast combinations of circumstances are 
led to a result by an expedient which 
once used seems plain to the meanest 
capacity: it is like the cheap, com- 
monplace drug, which administered at 
the proper season conquers the disease 
that seemed malign and obstinate. 
Simplicity is a characteristic of all true 
grandeur, whether in repose or opera- 
tion; it is the essential difference be- 
twixt truth and fable. For example. 
Take Cesar’s Commentaries, on the 
one hand, and a volume from Don 
Quixote’s library on the other! “ It 
is true that Cesar did greater things 
than these idle wits had the audacity to 
feign their supposed worthies to have 
done; but he did them not in that 
monstrous and fabulous manner.” 
Again, in the moral world, the man of 
genius is as the red man when on the 
war-path in the forest ; hints are to him 

as good as histories, and circum- 

stances and appearances seemingly the 

most trivial and ordinary are fraught 

with meaning.* These are the facul- 

ties which enable him to learn as none 

other can learn, and within such space 

as our mortal span, short as it is, may 

permit, and as far forth as it will per- 

mit. Nor is this all: the great gift of 
genius, which enables it to do much in 
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little time—TI mean the power of sim- 
plification and reduction to the law, 
idea, abstract nature of things and 
questions—-would be thrown awa 
upon those who possess not genius, It 
would be like a formula in algebra 
given to one unacquainted with the 
science. X (the unknown quantity) is 
equal to the half coefficient with its 
sign changed plus and minus a qua- 
dratic radical, the suffixed parts of 
which are the square of the half co 
efficient and the absolute quantity. 
IIe could neither satisfy himself of the 
truth of this, nor proceed to turn ‘it to 
his purpose, ‘This is no exaggeration. 
Buonaparte recast the art of war. He 
made no secret of his system. Many 
of the details of it were set forth at the 
outset of his career. His pamphlet 
styled The Supper of Beaucaire, was 
ewe shorily after the capture of 
Toulon. In that little work, whilst 
striving to prove that the armies of the 
republic must triumph against their 
enemies, foreign and domestic, he ex- 
plains how it should be brought about : 
fortified places were to be masked, not 
besieged ; guns of heavy calibre were 
to be laid aside, and eight and four- 
pounders used in their stead ; marches 
were to be performed without baggage, 
which the Romans so appropriately 
styled impedimenta ; masses were to 
be concentrated upon a given point, 
All this he himself faithfully put in 
practice afterwards. And for the 
glory of the Italian army and his own, 
he could add, as an historian, Soldiers, 
you have made forced marches without 
shoes, you have bivouacked without 
brandy, you have fought without bread. 
Again, in one of his newspaper contri- 
butionst in defence of the first Italian 


to Buonaparte’s preferring cherries (of which he was fond as a boy) to any other 








fruit, It is only fortunate that he, who had by no means the reverence for his hero 
of our Bozzy, has recorded the fact, seeing that he understood not why it should be 
interesting. But how curious and characteristic of genius it is to find the schoolboy 
jumping to the conclusion betwixt the rival merits aud trustworthiness of these 
historians, to which Mitford afterwards arrived upon laborious and scholarly inquiry, 
And it is all the stranger when we recollect how great a favourite was Quintus Cur- 
tius with the learned until very lately. Amiot, in his address to the reader, tells a 
pleasant story of a cure wrought by the fascinating narrative of this historian, He 
states that the wise Alphonso, king of Naples, lying sick at Capua, and despaired of 
by his physicians, was restored to health by the delight he took in reading Quintus 
Curtius, The miracle would be more glorious if we were not informed at the same 
time that the king had abjured the further use of his doctor's prescriptions and advice. 

* American Cooper, in his last novel (The Pathfinder), makes one of his Indians 
say to a white man in the forest, ‘‘ Much book—no knowledge! Pale-face all tongue 
—no nose, no ears, no eyes!” This is sometimes the case amongst the learned out of 
the forest as well as in it. 


+ It is one of the articles he wrote to Bourrienne’s dictation. Vide Bourrienne’s 
Memoirs, 
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campaign, he hesitates not to reduce 
his system to its abstract principle for 
the benefit of all those who can avail 
themselves of it. He declares “ the 
art of war consists in having, with an 
inferior army, a force always greater 
than the enemy’s, on the point to be 
attacked or on the point which is at- 
tacked.” And surely this is plain 
enough when told; generalship can do 
no more; the greater power, and it 
has too frequently proved itself such to 
be denied, must do the rest: nam in 
rebus bellicis maxime dominatur For- 
tuna! But not a whit of fear had 
Buonaparte that his system could be 
embraced and appropriated by rival at 
home or by adversary in the field,-- 
for he adds, very frankly, “ But this 
art is learned neither from books nor 
by practice; it is an hability of con- 
duct which properly constitutes genius 
in war.” 

Now, I apprehend, that it is with 
books as with most other things,—they 
are weapons for him who can wield 
them ; and for him who can wield them 
not, they are in the world, whatever 
they may be in the cloister or the col- 
lege, no better than hinderances. Nay, 
more, the value of the book, like that ofa 
sword ,depends altogether upon the skill, 
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you can turn it to account in the pre- 
sent conflict. The advantage, then, in 
the commerce with books, as in all 
other things, lies especially with the 
man of genius; and as a notable in- 
stance of this, see the wonderful use 
that two men have made of books, 
whom the literary caste, or, as it used 
to be called, the republic, of letters 
would sneer at me if [ called scholars, 
— I mean Shakspeare and Buonapartte ; 
and yet, methinks it would be easy to 
demonstrate that their place is amongst 
the greatest scholars that ever lived,—- 
that is to say, as I understand the word 
scholar, namely, as one that hath know- 
ledge. Men, in all probability, would 
not reject the definition; the difficulty 
would be in coming to the conclusion 
as to what should be held to be meant 
by knowledge. For myself, setting 
aside things sacred, and looking only 
to that knowledge which we human 
creatures may lawfully seek and possess, 
and disregarding all mere mundane 
distinctions and considerations, I alto- 
gether agree with one of Learning’s 
noblest disciples, —“‘ The mind is 
the man, and the knowledge of the 
mind. A MAN IS BUT WHAT HE 
KNoweTH. The mind itself is but an 
accident to knowledge ; for knowledge 


ability, and power of him who holds it. 
To have read the book avails no more 
than to have drawn the sword, unless 


is a double of that which is. The truth 
of being and the truth of knowing is 
all one.” * 





* Does Lord Bacon mean here that life, like identity, consists in consciousness? I 
think so, and I believe he is quite right. I need not touch upon our ordinary waking 
hours ; with respect to these the proposition is self-evident. But I may observe, that in 
sleep there is always consciousness active, as in dreaming; or latent, as in profound 
physical slumber ; thought yet to be evoked by any external power exercised upon the 
sensorium. So in sleep, as in tipsiness or drunkenness there is, whilst the brain is sound, 
always identity. Whatever fantastic tricks your brain may play in dreams with other 
men and with things, it leaves you always the same in temper, disposition, bravery, 
courage, and the like; the same of a verity in all things which constitute your 
character as an individual of the human herd. In your sleep you are actuated, and 
you act, however you may suffer under the wand of the enchanter, who makes the 
metamorphose and shifts the scene, precisely as you would in your waking hours. 
It is this which makes dreams strange, and not in doubtful enterprises to be slighted, 
as encouragements or as warnings, for they make you most knuw yourself. And 
they may be thus taken and measured with reference to the magnitude of the under- 
taking contemplated as a test of the power, the knowledge, the self-reliance, the 
fortune of theindividual. They are visions of your own idiosyncracy. You entertain 
them, and the whilst you do you are above all things relieved from the influence of that 
most unspiritual deity that controls us in the world worldly, “ the earth earthy,”— 
I mean the deity Lord Byron has added to the universal mythology —Circumsranct. 
Volition, or, as the German metaphysicians style it, Will — the highest and purest 
faculty of man—that which in truth it is, that raises him towards the Divinity—the 
bene ausus which Titus Livius attributes to Alexander as his highest and especial 
characteristic, presides over us in our sleep according to the degree of the etherial 
essence which we may possess. Men in their own persons, or those of others, may 
flatter themselves waking as to their characters and qualities, but they cannot do so 
asleep and dreaming. In vino veritas, saith an old proverb. It is so as to the tem- 
per and disposition: In somno veritas, as to the intellect, ‘ the pluck,” and all the 
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Let us consider, then, what know- 
ledge, and, in some respect, what 
manner and degree of knowledge it is, 
which may be properly thought to con- 
stitute a scholar. And fitly may we 
touch upon that inquiry before I enter 
upon the views of Rabelais with respect 
to education. For as he handled the 
subject, it was education to produce 
knowledge in the highest sense of the 
term; even that knowledge which is to 
be referred to use and action, and to be 
itself pleasure and power. 

To the question I have propounded 
concerning knowledge there would be 
a thousand answers, a hundred of which 
will suggest themselves to every reader. 
I pass by these, and the vast variety of 
claims that would be, no doubt, pre- 
ferred through them: I hasten on to 
our universities. In these venerable 
institutions there is a species of know- 
ledge that confers upon a man the title 
of scholar, and which, moreover, is 
largely esteemed in the world. It is 
quite apart from theology ; but, never- 
theless, it is no slight recommendation 
to a bishop or a patron: it is, besides, 
supposed to be a considerable advan- 
tage in the way of his profession to a 
lawyer or physician, and to give an 
earnest of the possessor’s fitness for a 
clerkship in the foreign or any other 
government office; and, still more, to 
give happy promise of success in diplo- 
macy, or in parliament, to him fortu- 
nate enough to become attached to an 
embassy; or to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. Now this know- 
ledge consists in acquaintance with a 
certain quantity of abstract science, 
which he who has acquired it knows 
not in any sort how to apply to any 
practical purpose whatsoever; or with 
a certain quantity of metaphysical lore 
conned in particular books; or, per- 
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haps, in familiarity with the tert of a 
few Greek plays (for he knows, in all 
probability, nothing of the allusions 
and the spirit); and with portions of 
some other Greek books, selected be- 
cause of their language and style, and 
not for the information they contain 
and might convey ; and likewise with 
portions of sundry Latin books, chiefly 
those of the poets; and to this, for a 
first-rate man, is to be added the power 
of writing idle, sounding verses in ei- 
ther of these dead tongues, and a la- 
borious intimacy with all that has been 
written upon the subject of Greek and 
Latin metres, nine-tenths of which is a 
mere ‘ labor ineptiarum.” These ac- 
quirements, with some adjuncts of no 
great account, constitute the modern 
scholar of our universities. Being a 
university man myself, 1 am by no 
means disposed to undervalue this 
learning. It cannot be doubted that 
the mathematical and metaphysical 
studies of the universities are calculated 
to invigorate and sharpen the intellect, 
and to encourage the habit of close ex- 
amination and accurate reasoning ; and 
that even from fragments of those an- 
cient poets and historians much sweet 
and subtle information is to be ac- 
quired. But this is not knowledge ; it 
is only a means to knowledge, and not 
a good means either. Reach the 
highest point of it in each department, 
and it will not be knowledge such as 
we have to contemplate. No, nor will 
great and brilliant proficiency in any 
one science or pursuit—not, as hereto- 
fore, incapable, but which can be re- 
ferred to use and action—amount to 
knowledge. Without that assistance 
which is to be drawn from cognate 
sciences, and some entrance into what 
the Greeks call “ circle-learning,”’* it 
musi needs limp, and can never travel 





nobler qualities of the heart and brain, In sleep is the only time when your fellow- 











mortals have not access to deceive you, and in which you cannot deceive yourself. 
To pursue this question of dreaming identity and consciousness up to the death and 
after it, according to the fancies alike of the wise and the multitudes in many nations, 
—for instance the Egyptians, the Gauls, the Indians, Asiatic and American—would 
be curious. 

* Lord Bacon speaks with his usual eloquence and wisdom of the use the 
various sciences are intermutually, by way of the supply of light and information. 
But I prefer quoting a passage from one of Locke's essays on the Conduct of the 
Understanding, as more suited to the matter in hand. ‘ The end and use ofa little 
insight in those parts of knowledge which are not a man’s proper business is to 
accustom our minds to all sorts of ideas, and the proper ways of examining their 
habitudes and relations. This gives the mind a freedom ; and the exercising the 
understanding in the several ways of inquiry and reasoning which the most skilful 
ave made use of, teaches the mind sagacity and wariness, and a suppleness to apply 
itself more closely and dexterously to the bents and turns of the matter in all its 
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far or fast enough to elevate the condi- 
tion of human kind. And this is so as 
well in the world at large as in the 
cloister and the college. Indeed it is 
strange how /ittle has been done for the 
advancement of true knowledge in the 
seclusion of the university, where there 
be men with ample revenues, abundant 
leisure, and means for study, experi- 
ment, and contemplation; and who, 
above all, each cultivating his natural 
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cility to believe, impatience to doubt, te. 
merity to answer, glory to know, doubt 
to contradict, end to gain, sloth to search, 
seeking things in words, resting in part 
of nature ; these and the like have been 
the things which have forbidden the 
happy match between the mind of man 
and the nature of things; and in place 
thereof have married it to vain notions 
and blind experiments: and what the 
posterity and issue of so honorable a 
match may be it is not hard to consider. 


gifts, might wisely and nobly assist 
each other in their researches and en- 
deavours. It is strange, too, that more 
has not been done by the poor, the en- 
terprising, and the enthusiastic in the 
turmoil and struggles of active life: 
strange it is, in a word, that, taking all 
countries and all ages, the mass of man- 
kind should be so little indebted to 
learning and the learned! What, if 
we consider the waste of time, is the 
mighty difference between what is now 
and what was when Bacon wrote? 


Printing a gross invention ; artillery a 
thing that lay not far out of the way; 
the needle a thing partly known before. 
What a change have these three made in 
the world in these times ; the one in the 
state of learning, the other in the state of 
war, the third in the state of treasure, 
commodities, and navigat:on? And those, 
I say, were but stumbled upon, and 
lighted upon by chance.” 


Can we dispute the truth of these 
sad statements, or do much more than 
add to the list of things of vast import- 
ance to the human race stumbled upon 
and lighted upon by chance? Alas! 
no. And even gunpowder and the 
mariner’s compass* had already been 
stumbled upon by the Chinese bar- 
barians,t before civilised Europe knew 
aught about them. What do we owe 
to the learning and philosophy of 
Greece,—what to the wisdom of Egypt? 


“* Let me so give every man his due as 
I give time his due, which is to discover 
truth. Many of these men had greater 
wits, far above my own; and so are 
many in the universities of Europe at this 
day. But, alas! they learn nothing 
there but to believe: first, to believe 
that others know that which they know 
not ; and, after, themselves know that 
which they know not. But, indeed, fa- 


researches. Besides this universal taste of all the sciences with an indifferency, 
before the mind is possessed with any one in particular, and grown into love and 
admiration of what is made its darling, will prevent another evil very commonly 
to be observed in those who from the beginning have only been seasoned with one 
part of knowledge. Let a man be given up to the contemplation of one sort of 
knowledge, and that will become every thing. The mind-will take such a tincture, 
from a familiarity with that object, that every thing else, how remote soever, will be 
brought under the same view. A metaphysician will bring ploughing and gardening 
immediately to abstract notions ; the history of nature shall signify nothing to him.” 

* It is a feature of the curious character of this people, that albeit they have had 
the compass so long in use, they still treat it as a divinity, and yet will not venture 
into the open sea under its protection. 

+t Now, these same Chinese we call barbarians, and they very magniloquently 
return the compliment ; and, sooth to say, neither party is quite right, nor yet 
quite wrong. Not a few of our home customs, our system of governing the eastern 
and fairest portion of our empire, and our whole system of warfare as queen of the 
ocean, is barbarous in the last degree, from the first gentle step we make in 
declaring war, without the intervention of Feciales or Irenophylaces, by an act of 
wholesale robbery, to the “ take, burn, and destroy” with which it is so worthily 
followed. There was nothing worse amongst the Scythians, the old shepherds of the 
ocean, or their modern successors, the Bucaniers. Not, however, that as an 
Englishman I condemn it ; for our supremacy, it is necessary. And expediency 
—that is, in other words, the salus populi, meaning, of course, the existiag people 
— is the law, and the supreme law, for a nation; though its mere guidance be 
the disgrace and the damnation of an individual who looks forth to fame. These 
same Chinese, too, in their national isolation, had a dramatic theatre, and a good 
practical system of numeration, when we were unmitigated barbarians. Cicero, in 
one of his epistles to Atticus, tells him that there is not a single scruple of silver in 
the whole island of Great Britain, nor the least hope of booty ; and thut all there 
are brutish and illiterate. 
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The wisdom of the Greeks we know 
was political wisdom, such as it was or 
could be in their petty sphere and 
slave-fraught republics; or, at least, 
the wisdom most prized in Greece, as in 
England was political. The proud 
reply of Themistocles* to the Persian 
king will be remembered. It will be 
recollected, also, that of the seven wise 
men, Thales was the only one whose 
researches were deeply carried into 
any subject except political science. 
Greece, it is true, can boast of a few 
divine luminaries in the persons of 
Socrates, Plato, Democritus, Aristotle, 
Alexander the Great,—and a host of 
lesser lights. I talk not at all of 
those illustrious furnishers of the ap- 
parel of words to all things which they 
chose to deck out for the not unworthy 
admiration of all times; but of the 
real men, whose genius you believe 
might have done so much, there is 
little fruition left to succeeding genera- 
tions. Alexander, who was in himself 
so much, that he might be pardoned 
in that darker age his claim of direct 
emanation from Divinity, died young, 
leaving, as it was observed, the empire 
he had founded, like Polyphemus, 
without the eye. It is not for us now 
to calculate what died with him; but 
this we can feel and affirm, that the 
fortunes of the world were wrecked. 
He was on the right path to knowledge 
—to the establishment and advance- 
ment of knowledge. An intellect had 
risen upon the earth, universal as the 
sun that shines on it from the heavens; 
it was quenched in night, and all was 
murky; and mankind in its several 
hordes, for the want of light, struggled 
and strayed within narrow limits, and 
men knew not what was doing, and 
cared not what was doing, out of their 
own restricted sphere. There was no 
longer a thorough light, or the hope of 
a thorough light, upon the earth. Thus 
was it until the blazing star of Cesar 
appeared in the ascendant: For the 
Greek philosophy, as represented by 
the philosophic writers, Lord Bacon 
has spoken of it with his usual wisdom. 
1 know not exactly whither to turn for 
the passage at the moment; but he sets 
it forth under the fable of the syrens, 
where there was the sweet song, and 
the fair face, and the display for the 
purposes of attraction of all the dainty 





* Being asked to touch a lute at an entertainment, he said he could not fiddle, 
but he could raise a small town into a great city, It was to this effect. 
t Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XLII. 
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parts of the body, but the organs of 
use and generation were a-wanling, 
and in their stead mere barking mon- 
sters, and knots of serpents, and all 
unseemly and noxious creeping things. 
So was there no issue or profit of it, 
leaving behind, as it did, no better 
than endless distorted questions. Of 
the Grecians, his lordship elsewhere 
says, in the words attributed to an 
Egyptian priest, “ Oh, you Grecians, 
children ever!” They knew little an- 
tiquity ; they knew, except fables, not 
much above five hundred years before 
themselves. They knew but a small 
portion of the world. As for Egypt, 
one Scriptural word too literally in- 
terpreted hath seemed to lend a divine 
sanction to the exaggerated imagina- 
tions which, until very recently, pre- 
vailed with respect to that mysterious 
land. It has been well asked by that 
eminent Oriental scholar Mr. Pote, 
whether the non, or wisdom of 
Egypt, mean more than her perverted 
acquisitions of skill, and a certain de- 
gree of a species of knowledge? This 
Is supported by the circumstance that 
the self-same word “ wisdom” is ap- 
plied to handicraft skill in chap. xxxvi. 
of the Exodus; and from the fact that 
an analogous word, in the Hebrew and 
Chaldee, meaning wisdom, craft, mys- 
tery, if divided into its formatives, 
would signify “ power in operation,” 
or, as we should say, in those days in 
which magicians no longer abound and 
flourish, * practical science.” True, real 
wisdom, however (as we understand 
the term), it could not have meant; 
for in this respect the land is voiceless ; 
if it ever in any shape existed, it is dead, 
and has made no sign. Mr. Pote ac- 
counts, after this manner, for the 
dreams that have prevailed about that 
country, held by the majority of ci- 
vilised men and nations to be so 
“ancient of days.” He says,t-— 


“* Greece, that in ignorance claimed 
every earthly fiction as her own, in equal- 
ly vain ignorance has pandered to the 
historic aggrandisement of Egypt. She 
listened to the voice of tradition till she 
deemed it inspired, and gazed upon 
splendours till she raised them to divine. 
Her vanity first appropriated for her pro- 
per antiquity what she had received 
from others, but received in legitimate 
descent ; her royal gods and godlike 
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abominations, her own especial deluge 
and autocthonic dreams. When this 
theme was exhausted, she flew to marvellise 
Egypt.” 


This is true; but it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that all who pandered 
to the taste of “lying Greece,” and de- 
ceived others, were likewise deceived 
themselves. It could not be expected, 
however, that even philosophers would 
underrate the value of their travels 
and acquisitions in the great land of 
mysteries and wonders. One Grecian 
philosopher, however, was not led 
astray even by the alleged antiquity of 
Egypt—an antiquity so long and so 
generally held past doubt. For in 
Plutarch’s life of Numa, we find the 
following passage, intensely interesting 
for several reasons, though it would 
appear never to have adequately at~ 
tracted the attention of the learned. 
Perhaps it was too important, and lay 
too close at hand. In Sir Thomas 
North's translation it runs thus :— 


“He (Numa) did also change the 
order of the moneths. For March, 
which was before the first, he made it 
now the third ; and January the first, 
which under Romulus was the eleventh ; 
and February the twelfth and last. Yet 
many are uf agin that Numa added 
these two, January and February. For 
the Romans at the beginning had but 
ten moneths in the yeare; as some of 
the barbarous people muke but three 
moneths for their yeare. And the Ar. 
cadians amongst the Grecians have but 
four moneths for their yeare. The Acar- 
nanians have six to the yeare. And 
the Egyptians had first but one moneth 
to their yeare ; and afterwards they made 
four moneths for their yeare. And this 
is the cause why they seeme (albeit they 
inhabit a new countrey) to be, neverthe- 
lesse, the ancientest people of the world ; 
for that in their chronicles they reckon 
up such an infinite number of yeares, as 
those which count the moneths for the 
yeares,” 


The importance of this explanation 
of the reason for the supposed antiquity 
of Egypt will be appreciated when we 
recollect that the true history of Egypt, 
and the value of the divers pretensions 
set up on its behalf, were much better 
known after it had become a Roman 
province than in the days of Grecian 
independence. All the Greek philo- 
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sophers that travelled in Egypt went 
thither either as mariners or merchants. 
For instance, Solon went as master of a 
vessel, and he was likewise engaged in 
commerce ; and it is reported of Plato, 
that travelling in Egypt, the profits he 
gained upon the sale of oil he took out 
with him covered the whole expenses 
of his journeyings. It is certain, there- 
fore, they could not enjoy the same 
means of information with the learned 
of later times; and that concealment 
and imposture could be easier practised 
upon these wayfarers than upon men 
connected with a conquering and do- 
minant caste. Now, all that series of 
inquiriesand investigations commenced 
under the auspices of Napoleon, and 
continued by enthusiastic individuals 
to the present hour, are, in all rational 
a fast tending to the result 

oldly declared by Mr. Pote. He he- 
Sitates not to say,— 


** The tale of mysteries has at length 
had its day, and more sober evening ap- 
proaches to dissipate the parhelion’s 
beams. Preceded by the torch of Arabian 
curiosity, the investigation of Europe 
has penetrated the Pyramid, copied the 
inbumed images of the royal chambers, 
and sought out the mummy from its ca- 
tacomb ; and what is the developement? 
A broken coffin, a contracted dynasty, 
minute and inane triflings of feebly conse- 
crated superstition! With all that has 
filled our ears and bowed our sight down, 
even to earth, we shall find, to reward 
our abject belief, that the forms of 
Greece were but a glowing phantasy, 
and Egypt one mighty and magnificent 
Lig!” 


Putting the character and condition 
of the land of Pharaohs* in its real 
light, elsewhere he has well and truly 
observed :— 


‘** Admit the magnificence of Egypt, 
yet what was Egypt itself? A trampled 
slave—the living footstool of every 
conqueror. She was the vacant womb, 
the wn of the Hebrew; the Yang of 
Chineze creation; void, passive and 
shapeless, for foreign energies alone to 
act upon: ‘a servant of servants’ was 
the doom of the child of Ham; and even 
Wilkinson, an enthusiastic but a candid 
and sagacious scholar, rejects, in his 
splendid, and eloquent, a almost rival 
(query, unrivalled ?) labours, the wild vi- 
sion of her native glories. 


* Pharaoh means “the bullock-feeder,” a title of the shepherd-kings ; Pharah 


means “ the king ;” Pharos, the light. 
rather curious! 


The relation of kings, lights, and bullocks, is 
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“ Egypt with all her splendours has 
never benefited mankind ; her existence 
was selfish as a conquered colony. The 
toil of her subjects raised those masses 
for the stranger ; and her sciences, com. 
merce, conduct, and foreign intercourse 
were all created and perfected by these, 
or else languished unimproved and un- 
nourished on her barren breasts. Her 

enius for war and warlike array was ri- 
valled, if not first infused, by the barba- 
rous Scythian; her commerce was 
Tyrian; her merchandise Arabian ; her 
letters Syrian, if not her hieroglyphics 
also; herastronomy was Chaldean ; her re- 
formed calendar was Persian ; her archi- 
tecture Athiopic; her anatomy and me- 
dicine alike Babylonian. 

- * * - * 


“ A stranger taught her need to remete 
the flooded soil by geometry ; to fix quan- 
tities ; to note the cardinal points ; divide 
the calendar ; and calculate the rising of 
the stars : a stranger, tov, and beyond her 
soil, carried mathematics to perfection. 
Her skill in sculpture and the goldsmith’s 
craft was surpassed by Etruria, and even 
India ; and - distinctive boast of the 
pyramid itself was eclipsed by the labours 
of the Pali shepherd. Of what can the 
Egyptians boast? They who regarded 
fire as a devouring animal were no better, 
in their stored ages of traditionary wis- 
dom, than the first savage ignorance of 
Terra del Fuego. If such were their na- 
tural philosophy, could their genius, their 
morals, their worship, or their psychology, 
raise them higher? Their very literature 
was either borrowed or unimproved in 
the land that brought it forth. Their 
picture-symbols repelled the two Syrian 
inventions of syllabic writings and al- 
phabetic characters. Their divisions of 
hieroglyphic and hieratic were first to 
record, and next te conceal themselves. 
Their morals were but laws ; their phi- 
losophy, a deeper darkness ; their theo- 
logy, a confused phrenesy of material and 
immaterial ; their worship, a debasement 
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of humanity ; their revelations, mystery. 
Even their priests were not the guides, 
but the masters of the people.” 


Such was the wisdom of Egypt. 

This is, in my mind, the sound and 
right conclusion. Mankind owes little 
to Greece—to Egypt we owe nothing. 
What do we owe to the learning and 
wisdom of modern nations ?—if not 
actually nothing, something next to 
nothing! From Spain, in the time of 
Charles V., we had the apparition of a 
steam-boat; but it vanished.* And 
even taking into account all that has 
been done at home, may we not now 
say, after Lord Bacon :— 


“Is truth ever barren? Shall we not 
be able thereby to produce worthy effects, 
and to endow the life of man with infinite 
commodities? But shall I make this gar- 
land to be put upon the wrong head? 
Would any body believe me if I should 
verify this upon the knowledge that is 
now in use? Are we the richer by one 
poor invention, by reason of all the 
learning that hath been these many hun. 
dred years! The industry of artificers 
maketh some small improvement of 
things invented ; and chance sometimes 
in experimenting maketh us stumble 
upon something that is new. But all 
the disputation of the learned never 
brought to light one effect of nature 
before unknown, When things are 
known and found out, then they can 
descant upon them ; they can knit them 
into certain causes; they can reduce 
them to their principles. If any in- 
stauces of experience stand against them, 
they can range it in order by some dis- 
tinctions. But all this is but a web of 
the wit ; it can work nothing.” 


See if it be not so even now. The 
invention of steel, which has so consi- 
derably enlarged the powers of man, 
was lit upon accidentally in Europe, 


* a.v. 1543, Blasco de Garay, a sea-captain, under the orders of the emperor, 


and in the presence of several official personages by him appointed, propelled a vessel 
of 200 tons burden, without oars or sails, in the port of Barcelona. The experiment 
was successful : the least favourable report stated that the vessel moved at the rate 
of two miles an hour. Garay was promoted, received a reward in money, and was 
paid all expenses. Two exceptions are taken to this experiment, as one made upon 
a vessel propelled by steam. The first is that Garay concealed the nature of the 
machinery he used ; that is, truly to say, he did not disclose it. Why should he? 
But we are told that during the trial it was seen that there was a large boiler of water, 
and that there were wheels revolving at either side. Can we reasonably doubt the 
motive power? Can we doubt that the wheels had paddles? The concealment, in 
my mind, goes for nothing. ‘The other exception is, that we have no reason to know 
that the experiment was repeated, or the invention put to use. This might have 
some weight in any other country except slothful Spain; but there it has none. 
Mi venga la meurte de Spagna was a saying to denote the dilatoriness of that blood- 
thirsty people, who would not even hurry themselves to take life. 
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and this long after it was known and 
practised in India. The observation 
of a coal-fire, and the gas bursting forth 
from the heated lump of coal, suggested, 
if I remember rightly, to one man of the 
many thousands who had seen the same 
thing, the simple experiment of filling 
the bowl of a clay tobacco-pipe with 
pounded coal, and applying, after the 
bowl was redhot, a light to the tip of 
the other extremity as it projected from 
the fire. It was many years, however, 
before the discovery was put in use. 
Asphalt and wooden pavement, about 
which nowadays there is such a pother 
in our streets, were both known long 
ago. The latter has been for centuries 
in use in Russia; the former was em- 
ployed at Babylon. So, too, the hydro- 
static bed, which bears the name of 
Dr. Arnott, lay not much out of the 
way. Acontrivance, which might most 
easily suggest the hydrostatic bed to the 
dullest mind, was of common household 
use at Babylon in the time of Alexander 
the Great, and it stands recorded in his 
life by Plutarch. I quote the passage 
from this delightful author, whose 
“ Lives” formed the favourite study of 
Shakspeare and of Buonaparte :— 


“For the country about Babylon is 
very hot, insomuch as oftentimes barley 
being put into the ground, it bloweth it 
up again, as if the earth by violent in- 
flammation had a strong blast to cast it 
out: and men, in the extremest heate in 
the sommer, do sleepe there upon great 
leather budgets filled full of fresh water.” 


Making the water of any temperature 
that was pleased, with all the e¢ ceteras 
of the hydrostatic bed, would be no 
great original labour to Dr. Arnott, if 
he had once received this hint. He 
would have as light work of it in his 
progress as the thief of the story-book, 
who boiled his peas for the triumphant 
performance of his penance. 

But these are trifling indeed, in com- 
parison with the invention of the tele- 
scope and the steam-engine. How 
came we to the enjoyment of these ? 
Were these the result of the studies 
and inquiries of the learned? Alas, 
no! The mighty elucidator of the 
secrets of the heavens sprung from 
mere accident. The son of a German 
optician, if [ may so call him—at all 
events, a spectacles-maker — happened 
to draw a neighbouring cathedral nearer 


* See Dr. Larduer’s volume on the steam-engine, 
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to his eye by looking through a couple 
of lenses that lay against a pane of glass 
in the window. Hence the telescope, 
which has been of such incalculable use 
to astronomical science, and thereby to 
mankind. The first steam-engine ever 
applied, or capable of being applied, 
to practical use, was the contrivance of 
Captain Savery. He himself states that 
the principle which enabled him to add 
an apparatus to a steam machine al- 
ready invented by the Marquess of 
Worcester, which would render the 
whole capable of some practical use, 
was suggested to his mind under the 
following circumstances : — Having 
drunk a flask of Florence at a tavern, 
and flung the empty flask on the fire, 
he called for a basin of water to wash 
his hands. A small quantity which re- 
mained in the flask began to boil, and 
steam issued from its mouth. It oc- 
curred to him to try what effect would 
be produced by inverting the flask and 
plunging the mouth in the cold water, 
Putting on a thick glove to defend his 
hand from the heat, he seized the flask, 
and the moment he plunged its mouth 
into the water, the liquid immediately 
rushed up into the flask and filled it. 
Savery stated that this circumstance 
immediately suggested to him the pos- 
sibility of giving effect to the atmo- 
spheric pressure, by creating a vacuum 
in this manner. He thought that if, 
instead of exhausting the barrel of a 
pump by the usual laborious method 
ofa piston and sucker, it was exhausted 
by first filling it with steam, and then 
condensing the same steam, the atmo- 
spheric pressure would force the water 
from the well into the pump-barrel, 
and into any vessel connected with it, 
provided that vessel were not more 
than about thirty-four feet above the 
elevation of the water in the well. He 
perceived, also, that having lifted the 
water to this height, he might use the 
elastic force of steam in the manner 
described by the Marquess of Wor- 
cester to raise the same water to a still 
greater elevation; and that the same 
steam which accomplished this mechia- 
nical effect would serve, by its sub- 
sequent condensation, to repeat the 
vacuum, and draw up more water. 
It was upon this principle that Savery 
constructed the first engine in which 
steam was ever brought into practical 
operation.* The next working steam- 
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engine contrived was by one New- 
comen, a blacksmith. No new prin- 
ciple was evolved in the construction ; 
but, from its satisfactory efficiency and 
great comparative cheapness, it is still 
in use. Then came the noble invention 
of James Watt, a poor* and almost il- 
literate mathematical instrament-maker 
—an invention which, in its application 
and progress, cannot fail to change the 
whole face of society throughout the 
world. The application of this admir- 
able machine, which in its principles 
of action and operation, and even (all 
incomplete as it is) in its construction, 
approaches nearer to the excellency of 
the human frame than any other work 
of man’s hands —the application, I say, 
of this machine to the purposes of navi- 
gation, and to locomotion on —/ 
lay not, in truth, a great way off. To 
propel vessels by machinery was for 
centuries a favourite subject of specu- 
lation, study, and experiment. It is 
only marvellous that the motive power 
of steam, displayed in the toy invented 
120 n.c. by Hero of Alexandria, was 
not put to use in these attempts by any 
body but the Spaniard Garay ; and I 
admit it is not absolutely certain that 
steam-power and paddle-wheels were 
employed by him. And now when 
we find that, by means of our huge 
steam-ships, the Old World and the 
New are brought within an easy, safe, 
speedy, punctual, and pleasant journey 
of each other—that rapid intercourse 
and intercommunication amongst men 
and nations are prevailing or in course 
of progress throughout the world by 
means of interposing ocean — when 
we find that whilst our steam-vessels, 
leviathanlike, disport themselves as 
they list throughout the deep, there is, 
thanks to our light iron steamer, whose 
draft of water may be reduced to a few 
inches, no longer any such thing as an 
unnavigable river of the least import- 
ance, and that thus savage regions can 
be penetrated without fatigue, and with 
very little comparative risk from pesti- 
lence, from famine, or from adverse 
violence—when we find this, it is 
humiliating at the same time to recol- 
lect that we are indebted for it to the 
industry of artificers and blind experi- 
ment, and in no sort to the counsel of 
the wise and the labour of the learned. 
Nay, the busiest and one of the most 
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famous of our scientific lecturers and 
writers pronounced authoritatively 
against the possibility of steaming to 
America. The same is strictly true, 
up to this hour, of locomotion on rail- 
ways. Every step of its progress has 
been made by experiment and by the 
artificer, up to the grand experiment 
of the Great Western Railway, under 
the auspices of Mr. J. K. Brunel —the 
most important experiment that was 
ever yet tried in the civilised world. 
Art supplied rack-work when the en- 
gine was first put upon the rails. 
Chance-experiment shewed that the 
natural indentations and projections 
severally, in the tire of the wheel and 
in the rail, produced a sufficient degree 
of adhesiveness for all contemplated 
purposes. Looking to the present 
state of locomotion upon railways, and 
the hopes that may be reasonably en- 
tertained of its advancement, the fact 
is that, much as appears to have been 
done, almost every thing does yet re- 
main to do; not alone the engine, but 
the carriage, the road, is now in its 
rude and awkward youth ; and distant 
is the day when they will have each 
arrived at mature excellence and per- 
fect harmony. We are now, whether 
mechanics or philosophers, all alike 
experimentalising in the dark, without 
the aid of mathematical analysis— 
without even the first numerical ele- 
ments to help us in our researches. 
A time will indubitably come when 
repeated trials and researches, much 
study, and, above all, divine chance, 
having first supplied the materials, 
future Aragos will have overcome all 
difficulties, and solved all doubts; but 
that time is only looming afar off in the 
horizon that hangs above the ocean of 
eternity. 

Such have been our beginnings, 
such our progress, in these discoveries 
in which we have the deepest interest. 
And such as I have described is the 
state of our information, scientific and 
practical, with respect to the great 
question of intercourse and intercom- 
munication by land and water, before 
which all others sink into insigni- 
ficance. Because, certainly, the most 
dignified end of knowledge is “ to 
endow the life of man with new com- 
modities.” It is, moreover, the best 
and wisest, the safest and the most 


* For lack of a proper apparatus, in some of his most important experiments, he 


was obliged to use apothecaries’ phials. 
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innocent of ambitions —far preferable 
to that of raising oneself, or aggrand- 
ising one’s country in glory and empire ; 
for it is the amplification of the power 
and kingdom of mankind over the 
world. Why, then, should the strug- 
gles in this noblest path of human 
endeavour be left to the humble and the 
mechanical, whilst gentlemen, whilst 
those adorned with the graces of learn- 
ing, appear impotent of good! Must 
there not, first, be some radical defect 
in our education; and, secondly, in 
the ends to which even the best and 
highest in heart and station of us are 
taught and urged to direct and apply 
that education, such as, according to 
our mere monetary means and our 
intellectual capabilities, it may happen 
to be? Wisely considered, the liberty 
of knowledge is the most exalted, as it 
is the most exquisite, of God’s gifts to 
man. For the pleasures of the affec- 
tions are greater than the pleasures of 
the senses; and the pleasures of the 
intellect above all: for in these there 
is no satiety, no perturbation of mind, 
no disappointment, no self-reproach. 
Well does Bacon say, in one of those 
deep gushes of his own high poetry, 
though he cared not, or had not lei- 
sure, or peradventure thought them too 
august, to put into numbers :— 


** Let no man presume to check the 
liberality of God’s gifts, who, as was 
said, ‘ hath set the world in man’s heart.’ 
So as whatever is not God, but parcel of 
the world, he hath fitted it to the com- 
ptehension of man’s mind, if man will 
open and dilate the powers of his under- 
standing as he may. 

“« But yet, evermore, it must be remem- 
bered that the least part of knowledge 
passed to man by this so large a charter 
of God must be subject to that use for 
which God hath granted it, which is the 
benefit and the relief of the state and 
society of man: for otherwise all manner 
of knowledge becometh malign and ser- 
pentine ; and therefore, as carrying the 
quality of the serpent’s sting and malice, 
it maketh the mind of man to swell. As 
the Scripture saith, excellently, ‘ Know- 
ledge bloweth up, but charity buildeth 
up. And, again, the same author doth 
notably disavow both power and know- 
ledge, such as is not dedicated to good- 
ness or love; for, saith he, ‘ If I have 
all faith so as I could remove mountains ’ 
—there is power active ; ‘if I render my 
body to the fire’— there is power passive ; 
‘ if I speak with the tongues of men and 
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angels’—there is knowledge, for lan- 
guage is the conveyance of knowledge— 
‘ all were nothing. 

** And therefore it is not the pleasure 
of curiosity, nor the quiet of resolution, 
nor the raising of the spirit, nor victory 
of wit, nor faculty of speech, nor lucre 
of profession, nor ambition of honour or 
fame, or inablement for business, that are 
the true ends of knowledge; some of 
these being more worthy than other, 
though all inferior and degenerate. But 
it is a restitution and re-investing in great 
part of man to the sovereignty and power; 
for whensoever he shall be able to call 
the creatures by their true names, he 
shall again command them, which he had 
in the first state of creation. And, to 
speak plainly and clearly, it is a dis- 
covery of all operations, and possibilities 
of operations, from immortality, if it were 
possible, to the meanest mechanical 
practice. And therefore knowledge that 
tendeth to satisfaction, is but as a cour- 
tesan which is for pleasure, and not for 
fruit or generation. And knowledge that 
tendeth to profit, or profession, or glory, 
is but as the golden ball thrown before 
Atalanta, which while she goeth aside 
and stoppeth to take up, she hindreth 
the race. And knowledge referred to 
some particular point of use, is but as 
Harmodius, which putteth down one 
tyrant ; and not like Hercules, who did 
perambulate the world to suppress tyrants, 
and giants, and monsters, in every part.” 


We have here that which is not, and 
that which is, knowledge at its purest 
and highest: how is a share, an en- 
trance into, an approximation to that 
which is knowledge, to be achieved ? 
What examples have we of that ap- 
proximation? A few! But curious 
it is for human nature, they are all 
centred in intellects which, like the 
fabled tree, put forth buds, blossoms, 
and fruits, in the storm. Moses, So- 
lomon, Alexander, Cesar, Muhammad, 
Napoleon. Moses, we are told, “ was 
seen in all the wisdom of Egypt.” 
But it is clear, from his works and 
story, that he possessed more and bet- 
ter than the juggling knowledge of the 
Egyptians, their magicians, and their 
priests. He had otherwise, performing 
his divine mission with the allotment 
of the appropriate gifts, never breathed 
energy into a captive race, and led and 
legislated for that stiff-necked genera- 
tion. It was, we may better suppose, 
in the land of Midian, the whilst he 
tended wise Jethro’s* sheep, that, under 
God, he acquired that knowledge which 


* I consider that all we read in the Exodus about Jethro abundantly bears 
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enabled him to reform the calendar, 
together with that other knowledge of 
natural philosophy generally, of phy- 
siology, and of natural history, of the 
which he has left such abundant wit- 
ness. In the book of Job, too, it 
should be remembered that, in Lord 
Bacon's words, “ There is much asper- 
sion of natural philosophy ;” and the 
book of Job is of higher antiquity than 
Moses and the Exodus; and Job was 
probably an Arabian prince or priest 
—a sheik; and he was certainly lo- 
cated on the Chaldean borders. Solo- 
mon’s wisdom, for the behoof of man- 
kind, is proverbial ; and he, moreover, 
wrote a book of natural history, * of 
all that is green, from the cedar to the 
moss, and ofall that liveth and moveth.” 
T unite in this company, to touch him 
for one moment, the founder of Islam- 
ism,—a Moses without the divine light. 
These two are the only ones in the 
world’s long story who, rising from no 
vantage ground, attained, and main- 
tained to the last, supremest power, 
achieved mightiest things, and left the 
results thereof behind them permanent, 
The one, a manslayer and a fugitive in 
the land of the stranger, rushed, under 
the Divine command, from the soli- 
tude of his sheep-walk, to emanci- 
pate a people, to be a captain and a 
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oracle of a religion. The other, a way- 
farer of the desert, arose in his small 
household to pretend himself the 
trustee of a divine mission; and the 
seed which he there sowed produced a 
crop that has spread over the fairest 
portion of the earth. He, too, was a 
triumphant captain and an excellent 
lawgiver; and the maker of a creed 
which, had it not been appointed 
otherwise, might, as it once seemed 
likely it would, ere it was checked in 
its onward career by Charles the Ham- 
merer on the soil of France, have be- 
come universal. [I stop not to dilate 
upon the knowledge which Muhammad 
must have possessed, and which he 
shewed he did possess; I pass on to 
those of our own region. The wisdom 
of the East is veiled to us; and we 
know nothing positively of the youth 
and education of these personages. 
With Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon, 
we are, on the contrary, well acquaint- 
ed, from their childhood to their un- 
timely graves. And these were the 
individuals who did more for the esta- 
blishment and promotion of that know- 
ledge, which is calculated to raise the 
condition and assert the supremacy of 
mankind in the world, than all the 
other children of clay that ever yet 
existed. I have elsewhere spoken of 











lawgiver, and the expounder and the Aristotle’s pupil. He was himself a 





out this epithet, and should lead us to give him a higher place in the enterprise and 
success of his son-in-law than has been, perhaps, yet accorded to him. All that we 
read of him is to his credit as a liberal, wise, just, and good man. As priest of Midian, 
lapprehend it will not be disputed that he and his tribe were of that denomination 


of Midianites seated by the Red Sea. Moses dwelt there for some forty years ; and 
it will not be at all held, I should trust, improper to remark that the knowledge he 
must have acquired of the peculiarities of that sea, and of the ford which Buonaparte 
passed on horseback ‘‘ dry-footed,” must have formed in the person of this inspired 
leader a portion of the human means constituting the system by which the Israelites 
were so triumphantly led out of the land of bondage. Let us remember, too, that 
Jethro was a Cushite or Ethiopian. Now, albeit, there has been considerable 
doubt as to who or what the Ethiopians were : an opinion has lately been put forth, 
which to me seems the most feasible which has been yet started. It has been 
supported in No. XLVIII. of the Foreign Quarterly Review, by the learned and 
powerful argument of a writer already quoted, though hardly at that length and 
with that minuteness necessary for the great majority of readers. It would lead to 
the conclusion that the Ethiopians, E-thio-ouphis, ‘‘ the mighty sacred ones,” 
whether in Asia or in Africa, were not properly a nation or a people, but, like 
the Brahmins, a religious and learned sect, and belonging to a conqueror-caste 
that proceeded originally from the steppes of Caucasus. If we subscribe to this 
view, to which I can only here refer, we shall at once perceive how much more 
likely it is that it was during the forty years of manhood that Moses acquired his 
knowledge of natural philosophy, natural history, physiology, and astronomy, in the 
house of Jethro, than during the forty years of bis youth in the palace of the 
Egyptian king. We see distinctly from the 18th chapter of Exodus, that even after 
Moses had achieved, amidst signs and wonders, the liberation of his brethren, Jethro 
was able to read him a deep lesson of political wisdom, which was thankfully and 


implicitly followed by his victorious son-in-law, who had come forth to do obeisance 
to the Priest of Midian. 
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great and wise scholar. The divine 
works of Homer were his constant 
study and unfailing delight. He was 
deeply read in philosophy in general ; 
and he was especially learned in na- 
tural philosophy, physiology, and in 
the theory and practice of physic, with- 
out some entrance into which I main- 
tain that no man can be justly esteemed 
learned. Plutarch says: “ It seemeth 
also that it was Aristotle above all 
other that made Alexander take delight 
to study physicke. For Alexander did 
not only like the knowledge of specu- 
lation, but would exercise practice also, 
and helpe his friends when they were 
sicke ; and made, besides, certaine re- 
medies and rules to live by.” He 
was, as I said before, on the right 
path. Had his life been extended so 
as to enable -hhim to consolidate his 
empire, there would have been that 
thorough light of knowledge through- 
out the world which has never yet 
been set up, and never could be set 
up before the invention and application 
of the steam-engine, otherwise than by 
the will of some one godlike man who 
had subjected all earth to his control. 
Had he lived long enough, the mass of 
knowledge scattered over the earth 
would have been made every where 
available for the use and power of 
human kind. In a comparatively short 
space of time, there would be no un- 
discovered country, no uncivilised re- 
gion. All useful arts and sciences, 
taught and known any where, would 
be introduced every where. Cities 
would have been reared, and colonies 
of enlightened men planted, in every 
nation wherein civility did not already 
prevail. Every thing good in every 
state and nation would be preserved, 
and that which was a-wanting added. 
Free intercourse and intercommunica- 
tion would have prevailed throughout 
the world ; and mankind would have 
been enabled to act in irresistible com- 
bination. Montesquieu, who has writ- 
ten most nobly and wisely of Alexander, 


in his work Concerning the Spirit of 


Laws, remarks that he is the only con- 
queror who was bewailed by the na- 
tions he had subdued ; and that such 
was the statesmanlike sagacity with 
which he had founded his new empire, 
that even afier Greece was torn with 
intestine commotions, not a_ single 
Persian province was in revolt. It 
was upon Montesquieu’s grand de- 
scription of the conduct and policy of 
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Alexander that Napoleon modelled his 
own character as a conqueror and a 
statesman. I shall, perhaps, therefore 
be excused for quoting one passage, 
which bears upon the Macedonian’s 
treatment of human kind :— 


** He respected the ancient traditions, 
and all monuments of the glory or vanity 
of nations. The Persians had destroyed 
the temples of the Greeks, of the Baby- 
lonians, and of the Egyptians. He re- 
built them. Few nations submitted to 
him on whose altars he did not sacrifice. 
It would appear that he had only con. 
quered to become the especial monarch 
of each nation, and the first citizen of 
each city. The Romans conquered all, 
to destroy all. His desire was to con- 
quer all, to preserve all, And whatsoever 
countries he traversed, his first ideas, his 
first designs, were always to do some- 
thing which might augment their pro- 
sperity and power.” 


Like Cesar and Napoleon, too, he 
was, in addition to the warrior and the 
statesman, a lawgiver, an engineer of 
great knowledge and _ inexhaustible 
power of expedient, and a most noble 
orator. Lord Bacon considered Julius 
Cesar the most accomplished and per- 
fect character of all antiquity ; but, in 
my mind, he had less of divine im- 
pulses than Alexander. The world, 
however, was again darkened, and its 
fond hopes blighted, on the day when 
he, at the time “ the very topmost man 
of all the world,” fell under the daggers 
of his murderers, amidst the agonies of 
convulsed nature. Already he had done 
much for mankind ; but the earth was 
about to receive the full harvest of his 
power, wisdom, and goodness, when he 
was stricken down like a sacrificial 
beast. Under his auspices the world’s 
unity would have been shortly esta- 
blished ; and a worthy high-priest of 
knowledge, he would have presided 
over a peaceful earth. History has 
handed down to us some few of the 
great designs he meditated. Plutarch 
states :— 

“« He was determined, and made pre- 
paration also, to make warre with the 
Persians. Then, when he had overcome 
them, to pass through Hyrcania (com- 
passing the Sea Caspiun and Mount 
Caucasus) into the realme of Pontus, 
and so to invade Scythia: and over- 
running all the countries and people 
adjoyning unto High Germaine, and 
Germaine itself, at length to returne by 
Gaul into Italy ; and so to enlarge the 
Romane empire round, that it might be 
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every where encompassed by the great 
Sea Oceanum. But whilest he was pre- 
paring for this voyage, he attempted to 
cut the barre of the strait of Pelopon- 
nessus, in the market-place, where the 
city of Corinth standeth. Then he was 
minded to bring the rivers of Amenes 
aud Tiber straight from Rome unto the 
city of Circees, with a deepe channel and 
high banks cast upon either side ; and so 
to fall into the sea at Terracina, for the 
better safety and commodity of the mer- 
chants who came to trafficke there. Fur- 
thermore, he determined to draine and 
sein all the water of the marishes be- 
twixt the cities of Nomentum and Setium, 
to make firme land, for the benefit of 
many thousands of people ; and on the 
sea coast next unto Rome, to cast great 
high banks, and to cleanse all the haven 
about Ostia of rocks and stones hidden 
under water, and to take away all other 
impedimeuts that made the harbour dan- 
gerous for ships, and to make new havens 
and arsenals meete to harbour such ships 
as did continually trafficke thither.” 


As the poet informs us, another 
cherished project of Czsar’s was to 
discover the source of the Nile. This 
has been effected by the enterprise of 
individual Englishmen. But his other 
great designs perished with him. If 
Napoleon's genius was equal to that of 
each of his predecessors, he was soiled 
by a contact to which they never were 
exposed ; and his mind must have been 
affected by lowering circumstances, 
with which the others were unac- 
quainted. One and all, they were 
brought forth by the throes of a dis- 
eased world. But Alexander and Cesar 
were born the noblest amongst the 
noble — they were descended from gods 
and heroes—their place on earth from 
the first was to command — their breed- 
ing and education was princely. Prac- 
tically, they could know nothing of 
poverty or want; nor could they re- 
cognise a superior ; nor were there any 
aspirations of glory and honour in 
which they might not lawfully indulge. 
The reverse of all this obtained with 
respect to Napoleon. He was born 
in cad in poverty. A stranger in 
the land of France, he owed his educa- 
tion to a public institution. His youth- 
ful associations were amongst the hum- 
ble. He had known want; and, finally, 
though his own hands were pure, he 
emerged from the blood and filth that 
covered France after the first revolution. 
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It were strange, indeed, if some original 
stains did not cling to one who was al- 
together the artificer of his own fortune. 
In Napoleon, accordingly, we recognise 
not the perfect character which belongs 
to the Greek and Roman. He was de- 
ficient in those graces and accomplish- 
ments, and those nice matters of learn- 
ing and philosophy, which adorned 
Cesar and Alexander, and would have 
made them pre-eminent as citizens and 
scholars, if they had not been con- 
querors. His operations, too, for the 
benefit of mankind, were confined to 
a much narrower space than those of 
Cesar and Alexander. His conquests 
have done infinite service to the cause 
of man, in shaking to convulsion, if not 
actually breaking down, the system of 
castes throughout Europe, and in sow- 
ing every where the seed of men to be 
born for the destruction of tyranny 
and tyrants. It will not be denied, 
moreover, that his wisdom and magni- 
ficence enabled him to confer lasting 
benefits upon countries, which he oc- 
cupied as a conqueror.* But it is to 
what he did in France that we must 
look; and there we shall find, not- 
withstanding the wars he carried on, 
the terrible reverses he experienced, 
and the dear cost to the people of blood 
and treasure, that never was there in 
the world’s story a man who did so 
much for a nation as Napoleon did for 
France. This will be at once perceived 
and acknowledged, if we but recollect 
what the French people were before 
his time, and see what, in spite of the 
grinding tyranny of their present ruler, 
they now are. The French people were 
the most miserable population that can 
be well conceived. In truth, one al- 
most discredits history that declares to 
us what was the state of degradation, 
misery, and oppression, to which thirty 
millions of human beings had so long 
submitted. But this is not the place 
for me to enlarge upon the mighty be- 
nefits which Buonaparte, as a legislator, 
an administrator, a statesman, and a 
ruler, conferred upon France, and 
through her we will yet hope upon 
the world. He who wishes to judge 
Napoleon in these high characters, 
forgetting the warrior and the enemy, 
would do well to consult the work 
Des Idées Napoléoniennes ; a pious mo- 
nument reared to his memory by his 
descendant, the Prince Napoleon Louis 





* Take, for example, Bavaria and Tuscany. 
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—a monument which will long survive 
those of brass and marble. For my 
part, it will suffice to draw attention 
to the fact, that never was there the 
individual who did so much, and did 
this so well and wisely, to promote ra- 
tional education for all classes of his 
people. Whilst he gave every facility 
and encouragement for the acquisition 
of book-learning, he did not confine 
his views to this alone. Book-learning, 
to any extent, and for any utility, is in 
a nation only for the few. This is not 
the less true, because it never seems to 
have entered the heads of our precious 
statesmen. That education, in its va- 
rious forms, which confers upon the 
individual the means of winning his 
bread, and attaining by industry the 
comforts of life, is the education for 
the multitude; and this Napoleon 
spread every where through France. 
The greatest possible care was bestow- 
ed upon the improvement of agriculture, 
and upon the instruction and en- 
couragement of those engaged in it, 
So was it with arts, trades, manufac- 
tures; science was called in aid of 
all. He observed, if they had only 
given me time, there should have been 
no trades in France; all would have 
been arts. The introduction, by Na- 
poleon, of the beet-root sugar, the 
cultivation of cotton in France, of 
chicorée as a substitute for coffee, of 
madder for cochineal, and other things 
of the like sort, were a great boon to 
the poor, and a source of revenue to 
the state. In the construction of great 
public works, he found one of the 
best and noblest methods of instructing 
his people. There is no civiliser, no 
schoolmaster, like a good highway. 
The Prince Napoleon well observes, — 


**The public works which the em. 
peror caused to be executed on so large 
a scale, were not only one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the internal prosperity, 
but they even favoured a great social 
progress. In fact these works, in mul- 
tiplying means of communication, pro- 
duced three great advantages. The first 
was that of employing every idle hand, 
and relieving the poorer classes. The 
second was that of promoting agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce, the creation 
of new roads and canals, augmenting the 
value of the land and facilitating the 
disposal of all the produce. The third 
and last was the destruction of the 
spirit of locality, and the doing away 
with the barriers which separate, not 
alone the provinces of a state, but dif- 
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ferent nations, by facilitating all those 
mutual relations of men and drawing 
tighter the ties which should unite 
them.” 


But while the industrial education 
of the multitude in every walk of life 
was thus promoted by the emperor, 
we have abundant testimony that, for the 
* singular few,” there was every possible 
facility of acquiring omnigenous know- 
ledge. The books which have been 
written, many by the emperor's direct 
command, as by Lacroix, Laplace, 
Monge, Biot, and the great men in 
every department of science and litera- 
ture which France has produced during 
and since the empire, prove this 
abundantly. Napoleon, too, had estab- 
lished a school and a system for the 
instruction and creation of diplomatists, 
administrators, and statesmen. Here 
our statesmen are either born such, 
or manufactured without trouble out 
of any given lump of human clay. 
Napoleon did not approve of this plan. 
Iie did not believe that there could be 
sintesmen, any more than kings, of 
divine right. It was a saying of some 
Frenchman, “ La politique est l’ap- 
plication de histoire & la morale des 
sociétés ;” and, in my opinion, the 
saying is not amiss, and perhaps more 
knowledge is required for a statesman 
than any other member of society. 

Having said thus much of knowledge 
and the men who did most to promote 
it universally, and who alone had the 
power and the means, and who would, 
had they lived, have raised potently 
and permanently the condition and the 
authority of human kind ; and having 
touched upon the courses they adopted, 
I now come to the consideration of 
that education which may best tend to 
enable men of genius to enlarge the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and 
to serve and elevate their kind. The 
best and noblest treatises which have 
been written concerning this education 
are written, as I have before said, by 
Rabelais. I shall now quote his ac- 
count in full of the education of Gar- 
gantua; and will, on a future occason, 
offer some comments and observations 
upon it. I will then go on to the 
other treatises, and introduce the opi- 
nions of other learned and distinguished 
men. For the better understanding of 
what follows, I must first tell of Gar- 
gantua’s vicious manner of living :— 


* After he had thus well played, 
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reveled, t and spent his time, it was 
thought fit to drink a little, and that was 
eleven glassefuls the man ; and, imme- 
diately after making good cheer again, 
he would stretch himself upon a faire 
bench, or a good large bed, and there 
sleep two or three houres together, 
without thinking or speaking any hurt. 
After he was awakened he would shake 
his eares a little. In the meantime the 
brought him fresh wine. There he drank 
better than ever. Ponocrates shewed 
him, that it was an ill diet to drink so 
after sleeping. It is, answered Gargan- 
tua, the very life of the patriarchs and 
holy fathers ; for naturally I sleepe salt, 
ad wr sleep hath been to me in stead 
of so many gammons of bacon. Then 
began he to study a little, and out came 
the patenotres or rosary of beads, which 
the better and more formally to dispatch, 
he got up on an old mule, which had 
served nine kings, and so mumbling with 
his mouth, nodding and dodling his head, 
would go see a coney ferretted or caught 
inaginne. At his return he went into 
the kitchen, to know what roste meat 
was on the spit, and what otherwayes 
was to be drest for supper. And supped 
very well upon my conscience, and com- 
monly did invite some of his neighbours 
that were good drinkers, with whom 
carousing and drinking merrily, they 
told stories of all sorts from the old to 
the new. Amongst others, he had for 
domesticks the Lords of Fou, of Gour- 
ville, of Griniot, and of Marigny. After 
supper were brought in upon the place 
the faire wooden gospels, and the books 
of the foure kings—that is to say, many 
paires of tables and cardes — or the faire 
flusse, one, two, three—or at all to make 
short work ; or else they went to see the 
wenches thereabouts, with little small 
banquets, intermixed with collations and 
reer-suppers. ‘Then did he sleep with- 
out unbridleing, until eight a clock in the 
hext morning. 


“ How Gargantua was instructed by Po- 
nocrates, and in such sort disciplined, 
that he lost not one hour of the day. 


“* When Ponocrates knew Gargantua’s 
vicious manner of living, he resolved to 
bring him up in another kinde ; but for 
a while he bore with him, considering 
that nature cannot endure a sudden 
change, without great violence. ‘There- 
fore to begin his work the better, he 
requested a learned physician of that 
time, called Master Theodorus, seriously 
to perpend, if it were possible, how to 
bring Gargantua unto a better course. 
The said physician purged him canoni- 
cally with Anticyrian ellebore, by which 
medicine he cleansed all the alteration, 
and perverse habitude of his braine. By 
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this means also Ponocrates made him 
forget all that he had learned under his 
ancient preceptors, as Timotheus did to 
his disciples, who had been instructed 
under other musicians. To do this the 
better, they brought him into the com- 
pany of learned men, which were there, 
in whose imitation he had a great desire 
and affection to study otherwayes, and to 
improve his parts. Afterwards he put 
himself into such a road and way of 
studying, that he lost not any one houre 
in the day, but employed all his time in 
learning, and honest knowledge. Gar- 
gantua awaked, then, about foure a clock 
in the morning. Whilest they were in 
rubbing of him, there was read unto him 
some chapter of the holy Scripture aloud 
and clearly, with a pronounciation fit for 
the matter, and hereunto was appointed 
a young page borne in Basché, named 
Anagnostes. According to the purpose 
and argument of that lesson, he often- 
times gave himself to worship, adore, 
pray, and send up his supplications to 
that good God, whose word did shew 
his majesty and marvellous judgement. 
Then went he unto the secret places. 
*  * * There his master repeated 
what had been read, expounding unto 
him the most obscure and difficult points. 
In returning, they considered the face 
of the sky, if it was such as they had 
observed it the night before, and into 
what signes the sun was entering, as 
also the moon for that day. ‘This done, 
he was apparelled, combed, curled, trim- 
med and perfumed, during which time 
they repeated to him the lessons of the 
day before. He himself said them by 
heart, and upon them would ground 
some practical cases concerning the 
estate of man, which he would pro- 
secute sometimes two or three houres, 
but ordinarily they ceased as soon as he 
was fully clothed. Then for three good 
houres he had a lectare read unto bim, 
This done, they went forth, still con- 
ferring of the substance of the lecture, 
either unto a field near the University 
called the Brack, or unto the medowes 
where they played at the ball, the long- 
tennis, and at the piletrigone (which is a 
play wherein we throw a triangular piece 
of iron at a ring, to pass it), most gal- 
lantly exercising their bodies, as former! 

they had done their mindes. All their 
play was but in liberty, for they left off 
when they pleased, and that was com- 
monly when they did sweat over all their 
body, or were otherwayes weary. Then 
were they very well wiped and rubbed, 
shifted their shirts, and, walking soberly, 
went to see if dinner was ready. Whilest 
they stayed for that, they did clearly and 
eloquently pronounce some sentences 
that they had retained of the lecture. 
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In the meantime Master Appetite came, 
and then very orderly sate they down 
at table. At the begining of the meale, 
there was read some pleasant history of 
the warlike actions of former times, until 
he bad taken a glasse of wine. Then, if 
they thought good, they continued read- 
ing, or began to discourse merrily to- 
gether; speaking first of the vertue, 
propriety, efficacy, and nature of all that 
was served in at the table; of bread, 
of wine, of water, of salt, of fleshes, 
fishes, fruits, herbs, roots, and of their 
dressing. By meanes whereof, he learned 
in a little time all the passages com- 
petent for this, that were to be found in 
Plinie, Atheneus, Dioscorides, Julius 
Pollux, Galen, Porphirie, Oppian, Poly- 
bius, Heliodore, Aristotle, Elian, and 
others. Whilest they talked of these 
things, many times, to be the more 
certain, they caused the very books to 
be brought to the table, and so well and 
perfectly did he in his memory retain the 
things above said, that in that time there 
was not a physician that knew half so 
much as he did. Afterwards they con- 
ferred of the lessons read in the morn- 
ing, and, ending their repast with some 
conserve or marmalade of quinces, he 
pick’t his teeth with mastick tooth- 
pickers, wash’t his hands and eyes with 
faire fresh water, and gave thanks unto 
God in some fine canticks, mede in praise 
of the divine bounty and munificence. 
This done, they broug’:t in cards, not to 
play, but to learn a thousand pretty tricks 
and new inventions, which were all 
grounded upon arithmetick. By this 
means he fell in love with that numerical 
science, and every day after dinner and 
supper he past his time in it as pleasant- 
ly as he was wont to do at cardes and 
dice: so that at last he understood so 
well both the theory and practical part 
thereof, that Tunstal the Englishman, 
who had written very largely of that 
purpose, confessed that verily in com- 
parison of him he had no skill at all. 
And not only in that, but in the other 
mathematical sciences, as geometrie, as- 
tronomie, musick, &c. For in waiting 
on the concoction, and attending the 
digestion of his food, they made a thou- 
sand pretty instruments and geometrical 
figures, and did in some measure practise 
the astronomical canons. 

** After this they recreated themselves 
with singing musically, in foure or five 
parts, or upon a set theme or ground at 
random, as it best pleased them. In 
matter of musical instruments, he learned 
to play upon the lute, the virginals, the 
harp, the Allman flute with nine holes, 
the viol, and the sackbut. This houre 
thus spent, and digestion finished, he 
betook himself to his principal study for 
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three houres together, or more, as well 
to repeat his matutinal lectures, as to 
proceed in the book wherein he was, as 
also to write handsomely, to draw and 
forme the Antick and Roman letters. 
This being done, they went out of their 
house, and with them a young gentle- 
man of Touraine, named the Esquire 
Gymnast, who taught him the art of 
riding. Changing then his clothes, he 
rode a Naples courser, a Dutch roussin, 
a Spanish gennet, a barbed or trapped 
steed, then a light fleet horse, unto whom 
he gave a hundred carieres, made him go 
to the high saults, bounding in the aire, 
free the ditch with a skip, leap over a 
stile or pale, turne sbort in a ring both 
to the right and left hand. There he 
broke not his lance ; for it is the greatest 
foolery in the world to say, I have broken 
ten lances at tilts or in fight. A car- 
penter can do even as much. But it is 
a glorious and praiseworthy action, with 
one lance to break and overthrow ten 
enemies. Therefore with a sharp, stiffe, 
strong and well-steeled lance, would he 
usually force up a door, pierce a harnesse, 
beat down a tree, carry away the ring, 
lift up a cuirasier saddle, with the male- 
coat and gantlet. All this he did in 
compleat armes from head to foot. As 
for the prancing flourishes, and smack- 
ing popismes, for the better cherishing 
of the horse, commonly used in riding, 
none did them better than he. The 
cavallerize of Ferrara was but an ape 
compared to him. He was singularly 
skilful in leaping nimbly from one horse 
to another without putting foot to ground, 
and these horses were called Desultories. 
He could likewise from either side, with 
a lance in his band, leap on horseback 
without stirrups, and rule the horse at 
his pleasure without a bridle, for such 
things are useful in military engagements. 
Another day he exercised the battle-axe, 
which he so dextrously wielded, both in 
the nimble, strong, and smooth manage- 
ment of that weapon, and that in all the 
feats practicable by it, that he passed 
knight of armes in the field, and at all 
essayes. 

“ Then tost he the pike, played with 
the two-handled sword, with the back- 
sword, with the Spanish tuck, the dagger, 
poiniard, armed, unarmed, with a buck- 
ler, with a cloak, with a targuet. Then 
would he hunt the hart, the roebuck, 
the beare, the fallow-deer, the wilde- 
boare, the hare, the phesant, the par- 
tridge, and the bustard. He played at 
the baloon, and made it bound in the 
aire, both with fist and foot. He 
wrestled, ran, jumped, not at three steps 
and a leap, called the hops, nor at cloche- 
pied, called the hare’s leap, nor yet at 
the Almanes; for, said Gymnast, these 
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jumps are for the warres altogether un- 
profitable, and of no use: but at one 
leap he would skip over a ditch, spring 
over a hedge, mount six paces upon a 
wall, ramp and grapple after this fashion 
up against a window, of the full height 
of alance. He did swim in deep waters 
on his belly, on his back, sidewise, with 
all his body, with his feet only, with 
one hand in the aire, wherein he held a 
book, crossing thus the breadth of the 
river of Seine, without wetting it, and 
dragged along his cloak with his teeth, 
as did Julius Cesar ; then with the help 
of one hand he entered forcibly into a boat, 
from whence he cast himself again head- 
long into the water, sounded the depths, 
hollowed the rocks, and plunged into the 
pits and gulphs. Then turned he the 
boat about, governed it, led it swiftly or 
slowly with the stream and against the 
stream, stopped it in his course, guided 
it with one hand, and with the other laid 
hard about him with a huge great oare, 
hoisted the saile, hied up along the mast 
by the shrouds, ran upon the edge of the 
decks, set the compasse in order, tackled 
the boulins, and steer’d the helme. 
Coming out of the water, he ran furiously 
up against a hill, and with the same 
alacrity and swiftnesse ran down again. 
He climbed up at trees like a cat, and 
leaped from the one to the other like a 
squirrel. He did pull down the great 
boughes and branches, like another 
Milo; then with two sharp well-steeled 
daggers, and two tried bodkins, would 
he run up by the wall to the very top of 
a house like a rat; then suddenly came 
down from the top to the bottom, with 
such an even composition of members, 
that by the fall he would catch no harme. 

“ He did cast the dart, throw the barre, 
put the stone, practise the javelin, the 
boar-spear or partisan, and the halbert. 
He broke the strongest bowes in drawing, 
bended against bis breast the greatest 
crosse-bowes of steel, took his aime by 
the eye with the hand-gun, and shot 
well, traversed and planted the canon, 
shot at but-marks, at the papgay from 
below upwards, or to a height, from 
above downwards, or to a descent; then 
before him, sidewise, and behind bim, 
like the Parthians. ‘They tied a cable- 
rope to the top ofa high tower, by one 
end whereof hanging near the ground he 
wrought himself with his hands to the 
very top; then upon the same tract 
came down so sturdily and firme that 
you could not on a pluine meadow have 
run with more assurance. They set up 
a great pole fixed upon two trees. 
There would he hang by his hands, and 
with them alone, his feet touching at 
nothing, would go back and fore along 
the foresaid rope with so great swift- 
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nesse, that hardly could one overtake 
him with running; and then, to exercise 
his breast and lungs, he would shout 
like all the devils in hell. I herd him 
once call Eudemon from St. Victor's 
gate to Monmartre. Stentor had never 
such a voyce at the siege of Troy. 
Then for the strengthening of his nerves 
or sinewes, they made him two great 
sows of lead, each of them weighing 
eight thousand and seven hundred quin- 
tals, which they called Alteres. Those 
he took from the ground, in each hand 
one, then lifted them up over his head, 
and held them so without stirring three 
quarters of an hour and more, which was 
au inimitable force. He fought at bar- 
riers with the stoutest and most vigorous 
champions ; and when it came to the 
cope, he stood so sturdily on his feet, 
that he abandoned himself unto the 
strongest, in case they could remove 
him from his place, as Milo was wont to 
do of old. In whose imitation likewise 
he held a pomgranat in his hand, to give 
it unto him that could take it from him. 
The time being thus bestowed, and him. 
self rubbed, cleansed, wiped, and res 
fresht with other clothes, he returned 
fair and softly; and passing through 
certain meadows, or other grassie places, 
beheld the trees and plants, comparing 
them with what is written of them in 
the books of the Ancients, such as Theo- 
phrast, Dioscorides, Marinus, Plinie, 
Nicander, Macer, and Galen, and carried 
home to the house great handfuls of 
them, whereof a young page called Rizo- 
tomos had charge; together with little 
mattocks, pickaxes, grubbing - hooks, 
cabbies, pruning-knives, and other in- 
struments requisite for herborising. 
Being come to their lodging, whilest 
supper was making ready, they repeated 
certain passages of that which hath been 
read, and sate down at table. Here 
remark, that his dinner was sober and 
thrifty, for he did then eat only to pre- 
vent the gnawings of his stomack, but 
his supper was copious and large; for 
he took then as much as was fit to 
maintaine and nourish bim; which in- 
deed is the true diet prescribed by the 
art of good and sound physick, although 
a rabble of loggerheaded physicians, 
nuzzeled in the brabling shop of sophis- 
ters, counsel the contrary. During that 
repast was continued the lesson read at 
dinner as long as they thought good : 
the rest was spent in good discourse, 
learned and profitable. After that they 
had given thanks, he set himself to sing 
vocally, and play upon harmonious in- 
struments, or otherwayes passed his time 
at some pretty sports, made with cards 
or dice, or in practising the feats of 
legerdemain, with cups and balls. There 
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they stayed some nights in frolicking 
thus, and making themselves merrie till 
it was time to go to bed; and on other 
nights they would go make visits unto 
learned men, or to such as had been 
travellers in strange and remote countreys. 
When it was full night before they 
retired themselves, they went unto the 
most open place of the house to see the 
face of the sky, and there beheld the 
comets, if any were, as likewise the 
figures, situations, aspects, oppositions 
and conjunctions of the both fixed starres 
and planets. 

“Then with his master did he briefely 
recapitulate, after the manner of the 
Pythagoreans, that which he had read, 
seen, learned, done and understood in 
the whole course of that day. 

“Then prayed they unto God the 
Creator, in falling down before him, and 
strengthening their faith towards him, 
and glorifying him for his boundlesse 
bounty ; and, giving thanks unto him 
for the time that was past, they recom- 
mended themselves to his divine clemency 
for the future. Which being done, they 
went to bed, and betook themselves to 
their repose and rest. 


* How Gargantua spent his time in rainie 
weather. 


“‘ If it happened that the weather were 
any thing cloudie, foul, and rainie, all 
the forenoon was employed, as before 
specified, according to custom, with this 
difference only, that they had a good 
clear fire lighted, to correct the distem- 
pers of the aire. But after dinner, in- 
stead of their wonted exercitations, they 
did abide within, and, by way of Apo. 
therapie (that is, a making the body 
heathful by exercise), did recreate them- 
selves in botteling up of hay, in cleaving 
and sawing of wood, and in threshing 
sheaves of corn at the barn. Then they 
studied the art of painting or carving ; 
or brought into use the antick play of 
tables, as Leonicus hath written of it, 
and as our good friend Lascaris playeth 
at it. In playing they examined the 
passages of ancient authors, wherein the 
said play is mentioned, or any metaphore 
drawn from it. They went likewise to 
see the drawing of mettals, or the casting 
of great ordnance: how the lapidaries 
did work, as also the goldsmiths and 
cutters of precious stones. Nor did 
they omit to visit the alchymists, money- 
coiners, upholsters, weavers, velvet- 
workers, watchmakers, looking-glasse- 
framers, printers, organists, and other 
such kinde of artificers, and every where 
giving them somewhat to drink, did 
learne and consider the industry and 
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invention of the trades. They went also 
to hear the public lectures, the solemn 
commencements, the repetitions, the ac- 
clamations, the pleadings of the gentle 
Jawyers, and sermons of evangelical 
preachers. He went through the halls 
and places appointed for fencing, and 
there played against the masters them- 
selves at all weapons, and shewed them 
by experience, that he knew as much in 
it as, yea more, than they. 

** At their return they did eate more 
soberly at supper then at other times, 
and meats more desiccative and extenu- 
ating ; to the end that the intemperate 
moisture of the aire, communicated to 
the body by a necessary confinitive, 
might by this means be corrected, and 
that they might not receive any preju- 
dice for want of their ordinary bodily 
exercise. Thus was Gargantua governed, 
and kept on in this course of education, 
from day to day profiting, as you may 
understand such a young man of his age 
may, of a pregnant judgment, with good 
discipline well continued. Which, al- 
though at the beginning it seemed dif. 
ficult, became a little after so sweet, so 
easie, and so delightful, that it seemed 
rather the recreation of a king then the 
study of a scolar. Neverthelesse Pono- 
crates, to divert him from this vehement 
intension of the spirits, thought fit once 
in a month, upon some fair and clear day 
to go out of the city betimes in the 
morning, either towards Gentilly, or 
Boulogne, or to Montrouge, or Charan- 
ton-bridge, or to Vanves, or St. Clou, 
and there spend all the day long in 
making the greatest chear that could be 
devised, sporting, making merry, drink- 
ing healths, playing, singing, dancing, 
tumbling in some faire meadow, un- 
nestling of sparrowes, taking of quailes, 
and fishing for frogs and crabs. But 
although that day was past without books 
or lecture, yet was it not spent without 
profit; for in the said meadowes they 
usually repeated certain pleasant verses 
of Virgil’s agriculture, of Ilesiod and 
of Politian’s husbandrie,—would set a- 
broach some wittie Latine epigrams, then 
immediately turned them into roudlays 
and songs for dancing in the French 
language. In their feasting, they would 
sometimes separate the water from the 
wine that was therewith mixed, as Cato 
teacheth, De re Rustica, and Plinie with 
an ivie cup would wash the wine in a 
basin full of water, then take it out 
againe with a funnel as pure as ever. 
They made the water go from one glasse 
to another, and contrived a thousand 
little automatorie engines —that is to say, 
moving of themselves.” 
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MODERN GREECE. 


BY BROTHER PEREGRINE. 


Parr II. 


Tue first excursion we made from 
Athens was to the marble quarries and 
summit of Mount Pentelicus. The 
road to the foot of the mountain, which 
we reached in about an hour and a half, 
is particularly good. From thence the 
ascent led us over steep slopes, encum- 
bered with fragments of broken marble 
as far as the highest quarries; and 
from these to the summit the mountain 
is almost covered with rocks and brush- 
wood. The ascent from the foot to the 
summit of the mountain occupied about 
two hours. The quarries, which are 
situated about midway, have recently 
been opened to supply materials for 
the new palace of the king; but as that 
has been abandoned in consequence of 
the depressed state of the national re- 
venue, the works at the quarries have 
been relinquished likewise, and are 
now entirely deserted. Those who have 
visited the celebrated quarries of sta- 
tuary marble at Carrara, and have ob- 
served the waste of mechanical power 
in the mode of transporting the blocks 
there adopted, will be struck with the 
facility by which modern science might 
assist the operations of reopening the 
quarries of Pentelicus; and with the 
increased accommodation of good roads 
and a convenient port, supply the artists 
of Europe with marble from Greece on the 
same terms as they now obtain it from 
Italy. In any other country but Greece, 
Pentelicus would be a mine of wealth ; 
and the extent of its quarries already 
opened would be sufficient to supply 
all Europe for centuries to come. It 
is melancholy to see the spot which 
furnished the marbles of the Parthenon, 
and to which the world is indebted for 
so many of those works of art which 
attest the immortality of genius, mono- 
polised by a government which has 
neither energy nor means to develope 
the natural resources of the country. 
As we approached the summit of the 
mountain, the scenery, which had 
charmed us during our ascent, became 
grand and imposing in the extreme ; 
and from the highest rock, which 
crowns the mountain like the Druidical 
altar, or cromlech, on the granite Tors 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, the plain 
of Marathon, and the other memorable 
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scenes which compose the panorama, 
opened at once upon our view. The 
prospect towards Marathon is remark- 
able for its magnificent combination of 
scenery. A series of undulating hills 
slope gradually down from the summit 
of Pentelicus to the western extremity 
of the plain ; the line of sea-coast which 
bounds it on the south forms a deep 
semicircle, terminating at the eastern 
end in a long low promontory. The 
brushwood which covers the eastern 
part of the plain appears to be se- 
parated near the marshy shore, leaving 
a light line where the celebrated 
tumulus marks the hallowed sepulchre 
of the Athenians slain in the battle. 
Beyond all this, the horizon is bounded 
by the long and singularly broken 
outline of the Negropont; retiring 
into beautiful bays, or advancing 
into promontories, around which nu- 
merous small islets are scattered. The 
view is both remarkable and magni- 
ficent; and its interest is perhaps 
increased by comparison with the pro- 
spect to the westward of the mountain, 
commanding the whole plain of Athens, 
the dimly seen Acropolis, and the dis- 
tant islands of Salamis and Egina. We 
descended the hill in about an hour 
and a half, and reached Athens before 
evening. 

Our arrangements being completed 
for a tour round the Isthmus of Corinth, 
we set out on the 28th of June for Me- 
gara. <A passport was necessary for 
this excursion, in addition to a formal 
permission from the government to 
carry arms, and a letter of recommend- 
ation from the British minister to the 
governor of the Morea, in the event of 
our being able at this season to extend 
our researches into that part of Greece. 
We engaged two servants for the jour- 
ney; one to act as guide, and the other 
as his assistant, and as cook. The first, 
no doubt finding that the name of Lord 
Byron secured him abundant patronage 
from English travellers, declared that 
he had been his servant. Ile spoke 
some bad Italian and French, and a 
little German ; and was engaged at the 
rate of thirty dollars a-month,— exor- 
bitant wages for such a country; but 
no equally qualified person could be 
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found who would take less, and very 
few who asked so little. In fact, there 
are so many travellers now, and so few 
good servants, that the demand is cer- 
tain to secure them their own price. 
The second man was contented with 
three drachmas a-day (half a Spanish 
dollar), which was much above the 
value of his services. We started at 
an early hour for Megara. We formed 
a large cavalcade, having six riding 
horses, and three for baggage. For 
each of these we paid a Spanish dollar 
(six drachmas) a-day. ‘The morning 
was as bright as the most beautiful 
summer’s day in England, but consi- 
derably hotter. The road from Athens 
to Eleusis is one of the new lines of 
road which the Bavarian government 
laid down many years ago, intending 
to continue it as far as Corinth and 
Patras ; but the want of funds obliged 
them to discontinue it before it reached 
Eleusis, and years will probably elapse 
before it is resumed. The portion which 
is completed is macadamised, and fur- 
nished with stadia stones. Our horses, 
at a foot’s pace, travelled on an average 
four stadia in the hour. 

The road, on leaving Athens, crosses 
the Cephissus, and passes through the 
groves of the Academy. After leaving 
the Athenian plain, it enters the narrow 
defile of Daphne, where an old ruined 
monastery is now occupied as a police 
station, at which our passports were 
examined. It continues to wind among 
the hills for some distance ; and at 
length opens upon a beautiful view of 
the Saronic Gulf. The peculiar form 
of Salamis, which bounds the prospect, 
gives the gulf all the appearance ofa 
lake; and its deep indigo blue con- 
trasts finely with the rocky and pic- 
turesque appearance of the island. The 
northern and eastern sides of the bay 
are marshy land, chiefly reclaimed, 
forming a large semicircular plain, over 
which the road is carried upon the re- 
mains of the ancient causeway, along 
which the annual procession passed 
from Athens to Fleusis. The plain on 
each side of the road was profusely 
covered with oleanders in full flower ; 
and I do not recollect to have seen 
any where so rich a combination of 
colours as the whole scene presented 
to us in our passage. 

We arrived at Eleusis in three hours 
and a half from Athens; and, after 
examining the few remains of the great 
temple of Ceres, were compelled by the 
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heat to remain in the village inn for 
three or four hours, until the cool breeze 
of the afternoon set in. A few fine 
fragments of marble columns and 
wrought stones are the only remains 
of the magnificent temple now visible. 
The paved road leading to it may, 
however, be traced ; and six arches of 
the ancient aqueduct still stand in the 
plain, at some distance from the mo- 
dern village. We started from Eleusis 
at a quarter past three. The road passes 
the ruins of the ancient walls, and pro- 
ceeds through thickets of junipers, firs, 
and oleanders. The views which it 
commands of the gulf and of its islands 
far surpass those which had so much 
engaged our attention when we first 
left the defile of Daphne. ~The whole 
range of islands from Salamis to Hydra 
was visible; and thé high mountain 
coast above Epidaurus bounded our 
prospect on the south. We reached 
Megara about seven o'clock, and suc- 
ceeded in finding one room sufficiently 
large to enable four persons to sleep in 
it with some management. It was to- 
lerably clean; and contained a table 
and two chairs. The servants and 
horseboys slept in their capotes in the 
yard ; and a man kept watch all night 
to prevent the horses from lying down, 
as the Greek considers it best to make 
them stand all night when there is no 
stable to cover them. Modern Megara, 
which appears to occupy very nearly 
the site of the ancient city—of that 
city which gave birth to Euclid, and 
offered its freedom to Alexander—is 
now little better than a mass of ruins; 
aud its population, less than one thou- 
sand souls, are in a state of starving 
poverty. The town stands on a gentle 
eminence, at a little distance from the 
shore, in a situation of surpassing 
beauty. The effects produced by the 
setting sun upon the numerous islands 
of the Saronic Gulf, the picturesque 
and broken forms of the mountains of 
Argolis, and the almost deserted aspect 
of the rich plain which surrounds the 
village, presented us with a picture 
which no time or distance can obli- 
terate from the memory. The distance 
of Megara from Eleusis is computed 
at thirteen miles. 

On the following morning (June 
29th) we started at daybreak, in order 
to have time to rest during the dan- 
gerous heats of noonday, and arrive at 
Corinth in the evening. This ride is 
said to be the most beautiful in Greece; 
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and I can readily imagine that there 
can be none more varied or more 
abounding in wild and magnificent 
scenery. ‘The Gerania mountains stand 
out boldly into the sea in precipitous 
and rocky slopes; along which the 
road, or rather horsepath, is carried 
with considerable difficulty. In many 
parts it is extremely dangerous; and 
none but horses accustomed to such 
travelling could be trusted. This bridle- 
path winds round the brow of the pre- 
cipices at a height of many hundred 
feet above the sea, which lay at their 
base like a bright and glassy lake ; and 
in many places, where the path has 
given way, the horses are obliged to 
scramble down to the sea-shore by 
rocky zig-zags, where one false step 
would be destruction, and gradually 
regain the road by an ascent no less 
wild and perilous. The variety of 
scenery, however, amply compensated 
for the roughness of our road, which 
continued of the same character for 
many hours; and the difficulties of our 
passage were forgotten in the natural 
grandeur which surrounded us. The 
heat and oppressiveness of the atmo- 
sphere were most intense, and we suf- 
fered much from them, until we emerged 
upon the uncultivated plains which ex- 
tend for many miles along the northern 
extremity of the Sinus Saronicus. We 
did not reach Calamachi, the nearest 
resting-place, until half-past twelve, 
after being upwards of six hours in the 
saddle under a broiling sun. Cala- 
machi is the port of the gulf, and oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient Cenchree, 
where St. Paul tarried on his journey 
from Corinth to Ephesus. It is still 
celebrated for the tepid bath, several 
yards above the level of the sea, called 
the Bath of Helena. 

We found there a fair specimen of a 
Greek inn, and obtained a tolerable 
dinner. It would be difficult at first 
sight to decide whether a Greek coun- 
try inn be really a place for the enter- 
tainment of travellers or a shop, for the 
owner generally contrives to combine 
the business of both. It generally con- 
sists of one room on the ground-floor. 
At one end is a counter, upon which 
stand about half-a-dozen bottles or de- 
canters, containing the wretched re- 
sinous wine of the country, and the 
favourite drink called rachee, a distilled 
spirit mixed with oil of aniseed. A half. 
dozen thumb glasses for this cordial, 
and a few tumblers, complete the essen- 
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tials of a drinking shop, while some 
pipes and narghilees serve as a tempt- 
ation to the bottle. Behind the counter, 
a few shelves are ranged on the wall, 
holding bottles, and a few scraps and 
ends of pepper, salt, coffee, &c., suffi- 
cient to constitute the business of a 
Greek grocer. A few loaves of bread, 
some rice and flour, complete the 
stock in trade. Round the rest of the 
room are broad, bare, wooden benches, 
which serve as couches by day and 
beds by night. If the traveller carry 
no bed or matiress with him, he must 
sleep in his capote. At the other end 
of the room are frequently raised plat- 
forms, upon which five or six addi- 
tional visitors may sleep; and the spare 
stock is stowed away underneath it in 
barrels of flour, wine, and vinegar,—the 
difference between the two latter com- 
modities not being very strongly mark- 
ed. The only furniture of the room is 
a table or two, and a few rude chairs. 
The master smokes his pipe upon his 
counter, is generally barelegged, and 
seems to take greater pleasure in being 
undisturbed than in seeing an increased 
fhumber of customers. This description 
may be cousidered above the average 
of Greek village inns. Many of them 
have not half the conveniences enu- 
merated ; and in general the traveller 
esteems himself fortunate if he find any 
accommodation, and a fire wherewithal 
to cook his dinner. 

At five p.m. we crossed the Isthmus 
of Corinth. There is no regular road ; 
but the path we followed led us through 
the Canal of Nero, which is almost 
filled up with oleanders, and other 
trees. We passed under the ruined 
wall, which once extended from Corinth 
to Cenchrez ; and as we advanced, the 
gulf opened upon our view, bounded 
on our right by the lofty extremity of 
the Gerania mountains. The Acro- 
Corinthus soon appeared ; and at its 
base lay a scattered collection of rude 
and almost ruined houses—the modern 
town of Korinto. We galloped over 
the western part of the isthmus without 
meeting a single living being, and en- 
tered the town at half-past seven, not 
without recalling the proverb so justly 
familiar to the ancient traveller, ‘“* Non 
cuivis homini contingit adire Co- 
rinthum.” We took up our quarters 


at the usual resting-place, the inn kept 
by a Cephaloniote called Stephano, 
one of the most notorious vagabonds in 
Greece. 


It is, however, the only house 
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where a traveller can obtain a recep- 
tion, and we were constrained to be 
contented. The only relic of antiquity 
which Corinth now possesses, with the 
exception of course of its Acropolis, 
is the fragment of a Doric temple, six 
columns only of which are standing. 
They are of the common stone of the 
country, and apparently more ancient 
than the period when the Doric order 
is considered to have reached its per- 
fection. There is not a single frag- 
ment of the order to which this city 
gave its name; and the few other re- 
mains which were seen by former tra- 
vellers have disappeared under the ac- 
cumulated ruins to which fire and re- 
volution have reduced the modern 
town. The Acropolis is about a mile 
from the inn, and is reached by a steep 
and rather difficult path. There are in 
this unchangeable monument of the 
power and wealth of ancient Corinth 
so many classical associations that the 
traveller is almost repaid by them alone 
for the privations inseparable from his 
journey. There is the fount Pyrene, 
where Pegasus is fabled to have drunk ; 
and there is the same glorious prospect 
which the poets of antiquity loved to 
celebrate. The Acropolis of Athens is 
visible in the distance ; and the Gulf of 
Lepanto, with all its scenes of magical 
interest, is spread out at the feet of the 
spectator. Cytheron, and Llelicon, 
and Parnassus, with its snowy head 
rising high above all the other pro- 
minent objects in the landscape, each 
connected with some familiar tale of 
classical mythology, combine with the 
picturesque outline of the bays and 
inlets of the gulf to produce one of the 
most wild and beautiful scenes which 
the eye of man has ever witnessed. 
But the atmosphere of Corinth is hea- 
vily laden with malaria, and every 
one the traveller encounters in his path 
appears to be suffering from its in- 
fluence; so that the sense of danger 
which every stranger must feel during 
his sojourn in this place of pestilence 
destroys half the interest of scenery. 
The landlord of our inn was once 
famous as a chief of banditti; but, be- 
coming penitent at the revolution, 
when half his companions were hung, 
he took to inn-keeping, and still prac- 
tically shews his affection for the purses 
of travellers in the infamous imposi- 
tion of his charges. His house con- 
tains four or five bedsteads, but no 
bed ; and these are so alive with ver- 
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min, that the floor would be a luxury 
in comparison, if it were not equally 
infested. Our fatigues during this ar- 
duous and trying day's journey were 
not alleviated, therefore, by our arrival 
at Corinth ; there was no possibility of 
sleeping, and the thermometer during 
the whole day, in a shady room, had 
never fallen below 84°. Even our ser- 
vants complained, and for the first 
time were afraid of sleeping in the open 
air. After remaining two days in 
Corinth, in consequence of the illness 
of two of our party, induced by ex- 
posure to the burning sun, and to the 
effects of the pestilential climate at this 
season, we were advised by our guides 
not to think of going into upper 
Greece, which was our intention when 
we left Athens ; and the numerous in- 
stances in which travellers during the 
hot season, in recent years, had fallen 
victims to the malaria, here called em- 
phatically the “ Greek fever,” induced 
us reluctantly to acquiesce. We ac- 
cordingly made arrangements for our 
journey towards Argos, in the hopes 
that the sea-breezes would enable us to 
pursue our travels with more comfort. 
The two sick persons were obliged to 
be conveyed in a cart, but the road was 
infamous; and, in spite of the precau- 
tions of lining the vehicle with mat- 
tresses, it almost shook them to pieces. 
After a most boisterous drive of four 
hours, we arrived at loraseel, where a 
lonely house, containing three rooms, 
without a chair, table, or any other 
convenience, afforded us shelter for the 
night. The floor was, however, free 
from vermin, and the mountain atmo- 
sphere was healthy; and we arose the 
next morning with very different sensa- 
tions from those which we had ex- 
perienced at Corinth. About six a.m. 
on the 2d of July, we set out for Argos. 
An hour’s ride over the mountains, 
commanding many picturesque and 
striking scenes of rock and hilly land- 
scape, brought us to Nemxa. We de- 
scended into the plain, and halted 
among the broken columns of the 
Temple of Hercules. Three columns 
only are standing ; they are of the 
Doric order, and are of common stone, 
like those of the Corinthian temple. 
¥rom hence to Mycenz, the road is a 
perfect garden ; the oleander, the ar- 
butus, the myrtle, the clematis, Kc., 
literally clothed every valley through 
which we passed ; the colours of the 
butterflies, the dragon-flies, and other 
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insects, were most vivid and beautiful ; 
and we saw two large turtles in the 
ponds by the road-side. After emerg- 
ing upon the plain, extending from the 
sea to the amphitheatre of hills behind 
Mycenz, which form so glorious an 
object from all parts of the Gulf of 
Napoli, we soon arrived at the ruins 
of the celebrated city of Agamemnon, 
distant two hours from Nemaa, This 
was the first place in Greece where I 
had an opportunity of seeing a perfect 
specimen of Cyclopean masonry. The 
massive remains of its gigantic archi- 
tecture, which for three thousand years 
have bid defiance to man and to the 
elements, appear as enduring now as 
when Pausanias described them, and 
Hiomer sung of the marvellous city of 
the * King of Men,” and praised the 
superiority of its buildings. The walls 
of the city, composed of enormous 
masses of stone like those of the poly- 
gonal fortresses of Italy, are traceable 
for a considerable distance; but the 
most interesting part of the existing 
ruins is the famous gate of the Lions, 
over which are sculptured two lions 
rampant, supporting, as it were, a 
column rudely carved, and resembling 
the celebrated insignia of the Roman 
house of Colonna. Standing among 
the ruins of this memorable city, it was 
difficult to repress a desire to speculate 
upon the existence of the great men 
whose names are associated with these 
sites of remote antiquity ; and though 
it were an outrage upon classical feel- 
ing to lay a profaning hand on the 
beautiful admixture of truth and fabie 
which composes the heroic history of 
Greece, still every one must be sur- 
prised at the extreme smallness of her 
kingdoms; and few travellers visit 
Greece without deploring that a more 
intimate acquaintance with the realities 
of the country destroys great part of 
the illusion which history has thrown 
around it. The desire of giving a 
name to every ancient monument has 
designated the most remarkable relic of 
Mycene as the “Tomb of Agamem- 
non ;” while others, dissatisfied with 
the name, have called it the ‘ Trea- 
sury of Atreus.” The natives have 
decided in favour of the former; and, 
without stopping to dispute the point, 
it may safely be pronounced the most 
extraordinary of all the ancient re- 
mains of the heroic ages which Greece 
now possesses. Apparently cut out of 
the hill-side, it was built up with solid 
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masonry of hewn stones, in the form of 
a gigantic dome; the stone slab over 
the entrance is nine yards long, and 
nearly six wide. It is now used as a 
fold for cattle, and is generally full of 
sheep or goats ; the dust on its floor is 
almost alive with fleas, to cheat which 
we entered it on horseback! The notion 
that this wonderful building was the 
tomb of the mighty Agamemnon, gave 
us a greater respect for him than the 
size of his kingdom; and we almost 
began to speculate on the number of 
men necessary in his day to justify the 
title of dvak dvdgwy. 

An interesting ride over the plain 
brought us to Argos in about an hour. 

his was the most active and pro- 
mising town we had yet seen in our 
tour, and its situation under the old 
Acropolis, which now frowns with a 
Venetian fortress, is very picturesque. 
We remained several hours in the 
town without finding any thing re- 
markable to engage our attention ex- 
cept the magnificent theatre cut in the 
living rock, and still almost perfect. 
The misery of the peop!te, which was 
unhappily but too apparent in every 
part of the town, by no means in- 
creased the enthusiasm with which our 
minds wandered back to the gathering 
of kings and heroes upon the plain be- 
fore us, when Greece poured forth her 
warriors to the siege of Troy. Argos 
is said to be unhealthy, and to be sub- 
ject to malaria, It was once a favour- 
ite residence of King Otho when 
Count Armansperg had a villa there; 
but the vicinity of Napoli di Romania 
will always prevent its becoming an 
important town. After a pleasing 
drive of about an hour over the plain, 
which is surpassed in natural beauty 
by no other in the world, we arrived in 
Napoli, and were subjected to the ce- 
remonies of entering a garrison town. 
The approach to it is striking, and an 
increased bustle and importance in the 
inhabitants satisfied us that we had at 
last found a city of some consequence 
in Greece. We were, moreover, grati- 
fied by the intelligence that we should 
be lodged at one of the best hotels in 
the country; and it is but justice to 
say, that from the time of our leaving 
Malta we had never met with an inn so 
clean, so comfortable, and so well con- 
ducted as that at Napoli. The streets 
of this town surprised us by their 
cleanliness, and by the flourishing ap- 
pearance of their shops; the tradesmen 
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appeared to be of a class altogether su- 
perior to those of Athens ; and the pro- 
menade outside the walls was crowded 
by well-dressed persons of both sexes, 
whose manners indicated more easy 
circumstances than any we had met 
with in the capital, excepting in the 
families of foreign merchants. The 
walls of our inn were hung with prints 
—a remarkable thing in Greece— 
among which were many Russian en- 
gravings, and French lithographs of the 
late sultan, and of Tippoo Saib; we 
found upon the table some English 
and French newspapers, and among 
the books were a translation of Co- 
rinne into Romaic, and the Iliad and 
Plutarch in the ancient tongue. We 
enjoyed the luxury of excellent beds, 
and so many other comforts, that very 
little would have induced us to become 
long sojourners in ‘ Nauplia,” for the 
sake of its admirable hotel. ‘The Acro- 
polis of Napoli, like that of Argos, is 
surmounted by a Venetian fortress, 
which forms a picturesque object from 
all parts of the town. ‘The first thing 
which a stranger is taken to see here is 
the small church at whose door Capo 
d'Istria was assassinated by young 
Mavromichalis, the son of the Bey of 
Maina. At the time of the murder, 
the Greeks thought they had destroyed 
a tyrant; but they now deplore his 
fate, and say that they sacrificed the 
only man who could have regenerated 
Greece. 

It is now generally allowed that a 
great error, seriously prejudicial to the 
present welfare of the country, was 
committed in not making Napoli the 
seat of government. The fine port was 
already thronged with shipping ; it had 
a fortress of some importance, a thriv- 
ing population, handsome houses for 
the great officers of state, and abundant 
resources for carrying on the commerce 
of the kingdom, besides other obvious 
advantages arising from its being a 
central port for the produce of the 
Morea and the rich plains of Argolis. 
But the King of Bavaria, with his 
strong predilections for Athens, and 
his desire to see it again become the 
capital of a great nation, decided 
against Napoli; and the town has ac- 
cordingly been seriously injured ; while 
a century at least must elapse before 
Athens can attain to the importance 
which its rival then enjoyed. The 
plain of Argos is said to be much 
richer than that of Athens; and at 
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present the distance of the court from 
the Morea, and other important pro- 
vinces, operates as a great discourage- 
ment to the industry of a large propor- 
tion of the people. Policy dictated 
Napoli as the residence of the new 
sovereign, but classical association 
pointed to Athens; and although the 
country would be undoubtedly bene- 
fited by the former arrangement, most 
travellers would at once join issue with 
King Lewis of Bavaria, and declare 
for Athens. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood of Napoli is surpassingly 
beautiful ; the great chain of moun- 
tains which surrounds the plain of 
Argos, and sweeps in an unbroken 
line down the eastern shore of the 
Morea, forms a remarkable feature in 
the landscape from whatever quarter it 
is enjoyed; and the artist might fill 
entire sketch-books, without travelling 
further in any direction than five miles 
from the town. We found the inha- 
bitants of Napoli far more intelligent, 
and more unreserved in the expression 
of their political opinions, than any 
others we had met with. They were 
unanimous in their hatred of the Ba- 
varian government, and complained, 
with much justice, of the promotion of 
German dependants to all the petty 
offices of state, while the Greeks, how- 
ever well educated, were unable to 
obtain employment. Much may, how- 
ever, be said in favour of the govern- 
ment, so far as their distrust of the 
Greek character is concerned; and 
there are, doubtless, sufficient reasons 
for their not confiding too implicitly to 
native officials. A respectable in- 
habitant of Napoli pointed out his 
child to us, and significantly said,— 
“« My son is educated as all true Greeks 
now educate their children,— for they 
are taught to remember that it is virtue 
to kill a king who does no good to his 
country!” If the regicidal principle 
be a doctrine of the Greek schools, 
there can be no wonder that German 
adventurers are considered safer agents 
than Greek patriots. 

About two miles from Napoli on the 
road to Argos are the famous walls of 
Tiryns, mentioned by Homer, and 
therefore anterior to the age of the 
great poet. The Cyclopean construc- 
tion may be better studied at Tiryns 
than even at Mycene. The pyramidal 
gallery is without doubt the most re- 
markable example of ancient architec- 
ture in Greece, and has in itself so 
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much interest that no traveller should 
omit to visit it. It is now as perfect 
as when it was visited by Pausanias 
sixteen centuries ago. 

On the evening of the 4th of July, 
we returned to the Pireeus in a small 
steamer belonging to the Greek govern- 
ment, and employed as a packet be- 
tween that port and Napoli. She is the 
most miserable vessel into which two 
very pretty English engines were ever 
placed ; she was built at Poros, and, 
by some mistake, was made too large 
for the machinery, so that the only 
steam-vessel in the Greek navy finds 
it difficult to carry the government 
despatches at a more rapid rate than 
four miles an hour. Our deck was 
crowded with a motley assemblage of 
native passengers in every variety of 
costume, from the kirtled Albanian to 
the European frock-coat ofa most unde- 
finable fashion. There were but two 
sleeping-places in the cabin, which, as 
we were the only strangers, were re- 
served for us by the capitano; but we 
soon discovered that no passenger who 
knew the vessel was willing to enter 
them, and we who made the attempt 
were only too happy to retreat and 
find room to lie down on the open 
deck. This was, however, so com- 
pletely covered with sleepers—women 
as well as men, who wisely preferred 
the pure air of the deck to the horrors 
of the cabin — that it was only when 
we arrived at the busy little island of 
Spezia, the ancient Tiparenus, where 
many of our passengers disembarked, 
that there was a single place to be 
found. The night was very beautiful, 
and the coast along which we passed 
was so clear in the bright moonlight 
that it was no great punishment to be 
kept awake by any thing so interesting, 
after having been taught endurance by 
less agreeable means. We passed close 
under the island of Hydra, and be- 
tween the long island of Aristera and 
the land ; and, sweeping round the bold 
headland of Scylleum, once more en- 
tered the Saronic Gulf. Soon after 
sunrise we were abreast of Egina, and 
were so near as to command a full 
view of its ruined temple. As we 
approached the Piraeus we found the 
Bellerophon as well as the Asia in the 
outer anchorage; but all the men-of- 
war which had given so much life to 
the harbour when we last entered it 
had departed; and there were no 


vessels of war left but our old friend the 
Leonidas, and a Russian cutter. We 
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anchored in the Pireus at eight a.m. 
after a voyage of sixteen hours, which 
the Leonidas would easily have per- 
formed in six. Our return to Casali’s 
hotel was celebrated by a jubilee of all 
the vermin in the house, which set at 
naught the welcome we experienced 
on our first arrival ; and as there really 
was no inducement to prolong our stay 
where we suffered a great deal too 
much to allow us to find any pleasure 
in our sojourn, we determined, after 
sitting up all night in utter despair of 
ever becoming reconciled to the plagues 
of the place, to put ourselves at once 
in quarantine and go on board the 
Leonidas, where we were quite certain 
of being free from such annoyances. 

On the following morning we took a 
Turkish bath, and obtained permission 
from the worthy captain of the Leoni- 
das to live on board during the re- 
mainder of her stay in the Pireus. 
This permission was granted in the 
kindest manner ; and the attentions of 
the French officers, added to the com- 
forts of the ship, made us really thank- 
ful for the indulgence. We were, ow- 
ever, much laughed at by the officers, 
who, knowing the country and the 
privations inseparable from travelling 
in it during the hot season, had warned 
us of all the difficulties which our 
experience now fully confirmed. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed on 
every person desirous of seeing and 
enjoying Greece, that the winter and 
spring are the only seasons when he 
may travel in it with impunity. The 
climate is peculiar, and the abundance 
of local malaria renders it extremely 
dangerous for any one unaccustomed 
to the climate to travel in any part of 
the country during the summer; and 
many Englishmen who have dis- 
regarded the warning of the residents, 
and prosecuted their journey in spite 
of the season, have paid the penalty 
with their lives. 

On the 7th of July, during our stay 
in the Pireeus, the Russian cutter went 
through all the honours prescribed for 
the anniversary of the emperor's ac- 
cession. The Greek vessels of war 
and the king’s yachts were most officious 
in their compliments; and, like the 
Russians, were decked in colours. 
Salutes were fired from them during 
the day, and at night the cutter gave 
us a magnificent display of fire-works. 
The French ships took no notice of 
the proceedings, and, in fact, had re- 







ceived no official intimation of the event. 
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Having now, as it were, fairly de- 
parted from the country, since the 
quarantine laws allowed us no option 
of extending our acquaintance with it, 
we had leisure to reflect on the present 
condition of the people under the 
administration of a German govern- 
ment. Comparing the accounts of 
former travellers with the results of our 
own experience, we were led to the 
conclusion that no country we had 
seen is oppressed with so heavy a 
curse, no people among whom we had 
travelled appeared so unfit for liberty. 
There was a time when enthusiasm for 
the Greeks was a fashion ; and half the 
world, without inquiry, took the cur- 
rent story as truth, and insisted on 
being Philellenes. A visit to Greece 
at the present moment, if the fashion 
be not already forgotten, would cure 
them of all such follies. Ages must 
elapse before Greece will assume that 
position in the scale of nations which 
she was expected to acquire as soon as 
the yoke of Turkey was removed; and 
it will be very long before she attains 
the prosperity she enjoyed under her 
Moslem masters. During all that 
period, her population increased, her 
commerce flourished, her manufactures 
found a market, her merchant fleet 
covered the Mediterranean, and her 
agriculture was encouraged with suc- 
cess. At this moment nothing is heard 
but the unrepressed voice of discontent. 
Curses, not loud but deep, are in every 
man’s mouth against the government; 
which has, they say, sat like an in- 
cubus upon the country, and drained 
it of its resources; while German 
adventurers have thronged into the 
country, and not one of the splendid 
visions held out to their admiration on 
the arrival of their new king has yet 
been realised. The people themselves 
are, as they ever were, faithless and 
utterly unfit for freedom; they long 
for a change, because, half- robbers, 
half- pirates as they are, and having 
nothing to lose, they may possibly 
better their condition in a general 
scramble ; they are ungrateful for any 
effort made to secure the settlement of 
their country, because a settled state of 
things is hostile to their notions of 
self-aggrandisement; and their great 
anxiety is, to grow rich without the 
trouble of working for their bread by 
honest means. Add to all this, 
scurrility and impudence; a love of 
dress and show beyond, perhaps, any 
people in the world, and a selfish 
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vanily which leads them to squander 
all their gains upon ‘their personal 
appearance; and the picture of a 
modern Greek with more gold on his 
jacket than he has coppers in_ his 
purse, will be tolerably complete. 
The country is in a state as wretched 
as the people; the public revenue is 
exhausted ; the roads laid down many 
years ago as absolutely essential, are 
abandoned ; and whole tracts of rich 
and once fertile country are lying 
waste, because the owners have neither 
the means nor the feeling of security 
to bring them into cultivation. 

On the 9th of July we bade adieu 
to the Pireus, and at daybreak on the 
next morning were at anchor in the 
harbour of Syra. The arrival of the 
Malta packet was a signal for all the 
steamers to prepare for their destination ; 
and we found, much to our sorrow, that 
the Leonidas was ordered to go on to 
Alexandria with the Egyptian mail, 
and that we were to proceed in the 
Tancréde to Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople. We were under weigh at half 
past one, and dashed gallantly along 
between Delos, Tino, and Mykono. 
We had a fine view of the towns and 
villages of Tino, which appears to be 
rich and fertile. We left Icaria on 
our right, and had a view of a distant 
island beyond it, which I took to be 
Samos: the hazy state of the atmo- 
sphere prevented our seeing Patmos, 
the most interesting of all the islands. 
We passed Chios in the night, and at 
sunrise on the following morning we 
were working our way up the Gulf of 
Smyrna, which deserves all the praises 
bestowed upon its picturesque beauty. 
We anchored at eight o’clock close to 
the town, which has a singular ap- 
pearance from the sea, exhibiting 
mosques and minarets mingled with 
European houses, and interspersed with 
burial-grounds marked by the dense 
groves of cypresses, which form so 
remarkable a feature in the picture. 
There is an excellent hotel at Smyrna 
called the Pension Suisse, which is 
well known to every traveller who 
has visited the capital of Asia Minor. 
There are not many objects of interest 
in Smyrna to detain the traveller, and 
a flying visit like our own is quite 
sufficient to satisfy curiosity. The 
bazars are far inferior to those of 
Alexander and Cairo, and the mosques 
are not remarkable. The burying- 
place of the Jews is distinguished 
from those of the Moslem by the total 
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absence of trees, and by the tomb- 
stones being laid flat upon the ground. 
Many of these slabs were of white 
marble, and of great antiquity, evi- 
dently the fragments of some Grecian 
ruins, for I observed several portions 
of columns of the Ionic and Doric 
orders. Above this burial-ground are 
others belonging to the Turks, literally 
darkened by a forest of cypresses. 
On the hill above the city stands the 
ruined castle, supposed to be a Genoese 
building upon Roman foundations. 
In the wall on the right of the gateway 
is built up the bust of a large figure 
in white marble; and immediately 
below it is a sarcophagus, also built 
into the wall, and recently brought to 
light. The bas-reliefs which once 
covered it have been nearly all de- 
molished. The view from the castle 
is particularly fine, commanding the 
town, the roadsted, and the whole 
length of the gulf. We rode on to- 
wards the aqueducts, which are still in 
use. They span the river Meles, the 
celebrated and classic stream which 
gave the name of Melesigenes to Ho- 
mer. There is some interesting scenery 
in the neighbourhood of the stream, 
and many of the European merchants 
have country-houses and villas in this 
direction. On our return we passed 
over the Bridge of the Caravan, the 
point of departure on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. A crowded burial-ground 
near this was pointed out to us as 
containing most of the inhabitants who 
died of plague in 1837, when fifty 
thousand persons are said to have 
perished. Smyrna is dignified by its 
inhabitants with the flourishing title of 
the “ Paris of the Levant,” and its 
society is sufficiently gay and amusing 
to give it some claim to the distinction 
in comparison with other Turkish 
towns. The excessive beauty of the 
Greek women of Smyrna is the theme 
of every traveller, and certainly no 
one can form any notion of Grecian 
beauty who has not seen it there; 
many of the girls might have served 
as models for the ancient sculptors, 
and the gracefulness of their form is 
set off to great advantage by the uni- 
versal adoption of the national costume. 

We proceeded on our voyage in the 
Taneréde, and early on the morning 
after our departure we were abreast 
of Mitylene. Through some mishap 
during the night, we were delayed 
several hours; but we did not regret 
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it, as it gave us an opportunity of 
seeing the birthplace of Sappho. ‘There 
is a considerable town on the island, 
which is more fertile than most of 
the islands of the Archipelago: the 
Austrian steamers always touch there. 
We steered close along the Asiatic 
shore, and were near enough to mark 
the sites of Alexander Troas, to which 
the guides hurry all travellers who go 
to explore the site of Troy. The chief 
interest of the shore is, of course, the 
Troad and its tumuli; on our left was 
truly in conspectu ‘Tenedos; we past 
quite close to it; there is a town and 
fortress on its northern promontory, 
but the island is barren and rugged in 
appearance. We stood into Beshika 
Bay to deliver despatches to a French 
man-of-war lying there, and soon after 
rounded the promontory of Sigeum, 
and opened the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles, where there are strong for- 
tresses on either side. A short distance 
beyond the promontory, the Scamander 
joins the Hellespont. At two p.m. we 
passed a detachment of the Turkish fleet, 
consisting of seven ships; and were 
soon abreast of the celebrated castles, 
emphatically called the Castles of the 
Dardanelles. They have been strongly 
fortified under the direction of French 
engineers, and are much more formid- 
able than when Sir John Duckworth 
forced the passage. The village of 
the Dardanelles, situated under the 
chateau of Asia, was full of life on our 
arrival ; the Capitan Pacha had been 
visiting one of the mosques, and 
the forts and shipping were saluting 
him on his departure. On the northern 
side of the passage, we found the other 
portion of the Turkish fleet, consisting 
of ten sail, one three-decker, and a 
steamer. We soon passed Sestos and 
Abydos, upon whose sites, so much 
associated with interesting recollections, 
Turkish fortresses now bristle with 
cannon. A Greek lady on board be- 
came sentimental at the sight, and took 
out of her pocket a translation of the 
Bride of Abydos into French prose, 
which she read aloud for the benefit of 
the officers. We were delighted with 
the scenery, and the peculiar interest 
of every part of the Dardanelles, until 
the first opening of the sea of Mar- 
mora, gave us fresh sources of admira-~ 
tion ; and we remained on deck until 
night closed upon us, with the promise 
of increased beauty for the morrow. 
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A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 
Cuaprers III. anv IV. 


Cuap. III. 


A shabby genteel dinner, and other inci- 
dents of a like nature, 


Mr. Branpon’s letter to Lord Cinq- 
bars produced, as we have said, a great 
impression upon the family of Gann ; 
an impression which was considerably 
increased by their lodger’s subsequent 
behaviour: for although the persons 
with whom he now associated were of 
a very vulgar, ridiculous kind, they 
were by no means so low or ridiculous 
that Mr. Brandon should not wish to 
appear before them in the most advan- 
tageous light ; and, accordingly, he gave 
himself the greatest airs when in their 
company, and bragged incessantly of 
his acquaintance and familiarity with 
the nobility. Mr. Brandon was a tuft- 
hunter of the genteel sort; his pride 
being quite as slavish, and his haughti- 
ness as mean and cringing, in fact, as 
poor Mrs. Gann’s stupid wonder and 
respect for all the persons whose names 
are written with titles before them. O 
free and happy Britons, what a miser- 
able, truckling, cringing race you are ! 
The reader has no doubt encoun- 
tered a number of such swaggerers in 
the course of his conversation with the 
world—men of a decent middle rank, 
who affect to despise it, and herd only 
with persons of the fashion. This is 
an offence in a man which none of us 
can forgive; we call him tuft-hunter, 
lickspittle, sneak, unmanly ; we hate, 
and profess to ee him. I fear it 
is no such thing. We envy Lickspittle, 
that is the fact; and therefore hate him. 
Were he to plague us with stories of 
Jones and Brown, our familiars, the 
man would be a simple bore, his 
stories heard patiently ; Dut so soon as 
he talks of my lord or the duke, we are 
in arms against him. I have seen a 
whole merry party in Russell Square 
grow suddenly gloomy and dumb, 
because a pert barrister, in a loud 
shrill voice, told a story of Lord This 
or the Marquess of That. We all 
hated that man; and I would lay a 
wager that every one of the fourteen 
persons assembled round the boiled 
turkey and saddle of mutton (not to 
mention side-dishes from the pastry- 
cook’s opposite the British Museum) 
—I would wager, I say, that every 
one was muttering inwardly, “A plague 


on that fellow! he knows a lord, and 
I never spoke to more than three in 
the whole course of my life.” To our 
betters we can reconcile ourselves, if 
you please, respecting them very sin- 
cerely, laughing at their jokes, making 
allowance for their stupidities, meekly 
suffering their insolence ; but we can’t 
pardon our equals going beyond us. 
A friend of mine, who lived amicably 
and happily among his friends and re- 
latives at Hackney, was on a sudden 
disowned by the latter, cut by the 
former, and doomed in innumerable 
prophecies to ruin, because he kept a 
footboy,—a harmless, little, blowsy- 
faced urchin, in light snuff-coloured 
clothes, glistering over with sugar-loaf 
buttons. There is another man, a great 
man, a literary man, whom the public 
loves, and who took a sudden leap 
from obscurity into fame and wealth. 
This was a crime; but he bore his rise 
with so much modesty, that even his 
brethren of the pen did not envy him. 
One luckless day he set up a one- 
horse chaise ; from that minute he was 
doomed. 

‘* Have you seen his new carriage ?” 
says Snarley. 

“ Yes,” says Yow; “ he’s so con- 
sumedly proud of it, that he can’t see 
his old friends while he drives.” 

The fact is that our author, not much 
accustomed to the whip, is in a little 
flurry when he takes the reins, and 
looks at his horse’s head during the 
whole drive. 

“Ith it a donkey-cart,” lisps Simper, 
* thith gwand new cawwiage? I al- 
ways thaid that the man, from hith 
thtile, wath fitted to be a vewy 
dethent cothtermonger.” 

** Yes, yes,” cries old Candour, “a 
sad pity indeed !—dreadfully extrava- 
gant, I’m told—bad health—expensive 
family—works going down every day— 
and now he must set up a carriage, 
forsooth !’’ 

Snarley, Yow, Simper, Candour, 
hate their brother. If he is ruined, 
they will be kind to him and just; 
but he is successful, and wo be to him! 

a * * & * 

This trifling digression of halfa page 
or so, although it seems to have nothing 
to do with the story in hand, has, never- 
theless, the strongest relation to it ; and 
you shall hear what. 
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In one word, then, Mr. Brandon 
bragged so much, and assumed such 
airs of superiority, that after a while 
he perfectly disgusted Mrs. Gann and 
the Misses Macarty, who were gentle- 
folks themselves, and did not at all 
like his way of telling them that he 
was their better. Mr. Fitch was swal- 
lowed up in his hart, as he called it, 
and cared nothing for Brandon’s airs. 
Gann, being a low-spirited fellow, 
completely submitted to Mr. Brandon, 
and looked up to him with deepest 
wonder. And poor little Caroline fol- 
lowed her father’s faith, and in six 
weeks after Mr. Brandon’s arrival at 
the lodgings had grown to believe him 
the most perfect, finished, polished, 
agreeable of mankind. Indeed, the 
poor girl had never seen a gentleman 
before, and towards such her gentle 
heart turned instinctively; Brandon 
never offended her by hard words; 
insulted her by cruel scorn, such as 
she met with from her mother and her 
sisters; there was a quiet manner about 
the man quite different to any that she 
had before seen amongst the acquaint- 
ances of her family ; and if he assumed 
a tone of superiority in his conversation 
with her and the rest, Caroline felt that 
he was their superior, and as such ad- 
mired and respected him. 

What happens when in the innocent 
bosom of a girl of sixteen such sensa- 
tions arise? What has happened ever 
since the world began ? 

I have said that Miss Caroline had 
no friend in the world but her father, 
and must here take leave to recall that 
assertion ;—a friend she most certainly 
had, and that was honest Becky, the 
smutty maid, whose name has been 
mentioned before. Miss Caroline had 
learned, in the course of a life spent 
under the tyranny of her mamma, some 
of the notions of the latter, and would 
have been very much offended to call 
Becky her friend : but friends, in fact, 
they were ; and a great comfort it was 
for Caroline to descend to the calm 
kitchen from the stormy back-parlour, 
and there vent some of her little woes 
to the compassionate servant of all 
work. 

When Mrs. Gann went out with her 
daughters, Becky would take her work 
and come and keep Miss Caroline com- 
pany; and, ifthe truth must be told, 
the greatest enjoyment the pair used to 
have was in these afternoons, when 
they read together out of the precious 
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greasy marble-covered volumes that 
Mrs. Gann was in the habit of fetching 
from the library. Many and many a 
tale had the pair so gone through. I 
can see them over Manfrone ; or, the 
One-handed Monk—the room dark, 
the street silent, the hour ten—the tall, 
red, lurid candlewick waggling down, 
the flame flickering pale upon Miss Ca- 
roline’s pale face as she read out, and 
lighting up honest Becky’s goggling 
eyes, who sat silent, her work in her 
lap: she had not done a stitch of it for 
anhour. As the trap-door slowly opens, 
and the scowling Alonzo, bending over 
the sleeping Imoinda, draws his pistol, 
cocks it, looks well if the priming be 
right, places it then to the sleeper’s ear, 
and — thunder-under-under — down fall 
the snuffers! Becky has had them in 
hand for ten minutes, afraid to use them. 
Up starts Caroline, and flings the book 
back into her mamma’s basket. It is 
that lady returned with her daughters 
from a tea-party, where two young 
gents from London have been mighty 
genteel indeed. 

For the sentimental, too, as well as 
for the terrible, Miss Caroline and the 
cook had a strong predilection, and 
had wept their poor eyes out over 
Thaddeus of Warsaw and the Scottish 
Chiefs. Fortified by the examples 
drawn from those instructive volumes, 
Becky was firmly convinced that her 
young mistress would meet with a great 
lord some day or other, or be carried off, 
like Cinderella, by a brilliant prince, to 
the mortification of her elder sisters, 
whom Becky hated. And when, there- 
fore, the new lodger came, lonely, 
mysterious, melancholy, elegant, with 
the romantic name of George Brandon 
--when he wrote a letter directed to a 
lord, and Miss Caroline and Becky 
together examined the superscription, 
such a look passed between them as 
the pencil of Leslie or Maclise could 
alone describe for us. Becky’s orbs 
were lighted up with a preternatural 
look of wondering wisdom ; whereas, 
after an instant, Caroline dropped hers, 
and blushed, and said, ‘ Nonsense, 
Becky.” 

“ Js it nonsense?” said Becky, grin- 
ning and snapping her fingers with a 
triumphant air ; “ the cards comes true ; 
I knew they would. Didn’t you have 
king and queen of hearts three deals 
running? What did you dream about 
last Tuesday, tell me that?” 

But Miss Caroline never did tell, for 
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her sisters came bouncing down the 
stairs, and examined the lodger’s letter. 
Caroline, however, went away musing 
much upon these points; and she 
began to think Mr. Brandon more 
wonderful and beautiful every day. 

In the meantime, while Miss Caro- 
line was innocently indulging in her 
inclination for the brilliant occupier of 
the first floor, it came to pass that the 
tenant of the second was inflamed by a 
most romantic passion for her. 

For, after partaking for about a fort- 
night of the family dinner, and passing 
some evenings with Mrs. Gann and 
the young ladies, Mr. Fitch, though by 
no means quick of comprehension, 
began to perceive that the nightly 
charges that were brought against poor 
Caroline could not be founded upon 
truth. ‘ Let’s see,” mused he to him- 
self; “ Tuesday, the old lady said her 
daughter was bringing her grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave, because the 
cook had not boiled the potatoes. 
Wednesday, she said Caroline was an 
assassin, because she could not find 
her own thimble. Thursday, she vows 
Caroline has no religion, because that 
old pair of silk stockings were not 
darned. And this can’t be,” reasoned 
Fitch, deeply. “ A gal haint a mur- 
deress because her ma can’t find her 
thimble. A woman that goes to slap 
her grown-up daughter on the back, 
and before company too, for such a 
paltry thing as a hold pair of stockings, 
can’t be surely a-speaking the truth.” 
And thus gradually his first impression 
against Caroline wore away. As this 
disappeared, pity took possession of his 
soul—and we know what pity is akin 
to; and, at the same time, a corre- 
sponding hatred for the oppressors of 
a creature so amiable. 

To sum up, in six short weeks after 
the appearance of the two gentlemen, 
we find our chief dramatis persone as 
follows :— 


Caroine, an innocent young woman 
in love with Branpon, 

Frren, a celebrated painter, almost in 
love with Cano.ine, 

Branpon, a young gentleman in love 
with himself, 


At first he was pretty constant in 
his attendance upon the Misses Mac- 
arty when they went out to walk, nor 
were they displeased at his attentions ; 
but he found that there were a great 
number of Margate beaux—ugly, vulgar 
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fellows as ever were—who always fol- 
lowed in the young ladies’ train, and 
made themselves infinitely more agree- 
able than he was. These men Mr. 
Brandon treated with a great deal of 
scorn ; and, in return, they hated him 
cordially. So did the ladies speedily : 
his haughty manners, though quite as 
impertinent and free, were not half so 
pleasant to them as Jones’s jokes or 
Smith’s charming anna and the girls 
gave Brandon very shortly to under- 
stand that they were much happier 
without him. “ Ladies, your humble,” 
he heard Bob Smith say, as that little 
linendraper came skipping to the door 
from which they were issuing, “ the 
sun’s hup and trade is down; if 
you're for a walk, I’m your man.” 
And Miss Linda and Miss Bella each 
took an arm of Mr. Smith and sailed 
down the street. ‘ I’m glad you aint 
got that proud gent with the glass hi,” 
said Mr. Smith; “ he’s the most hill- 
bred, supercilious beast I ever see.” 

* So he is,” says Bella. 

* Hush !”’ says Linda. 

The “ proud gent with the glass hi’ 
was at this moment lolling out of the 
first-floor window, smoking his accus- 
tomed cigar; and his eye-glass was 
fixed upon the ladies, to whom he 
made a very low bow. It may be 
imagined how fond he was of them 
afterwards, and what looks he cast at 
Mr. Bob Smith the next time he met 
him. Mr. Bob’s heart beat for a day 
afterwards ; and he found he had busi- 
ness in town. 

But the love of society is stronger 
than even pride; and as we saw the 
other day, in York gaol, how the illus- 
trious Mr. Feargus O’Connor preferred 
to be locked up with a couple of felons 
rather than to remain solitary, in like 
manner the great Mr. Brandon was 
sometimes fain to descend from his 
high station, and consort with the 
vulgar family with whom he lodged. 
But, as we have said, he always did 
this with a wonderfully condescending 
air, giving his associates to understand 
how great was the honour he did them. 

One day, then, he was absolutely so 
kind as to accept of an invitation from 
the ground-floor, which was delivered 
in the passage by Mr. James Gann, 
who said, “ It was hard to see a gent 
eating mutton-chops from week’s end 
to week’s end; and if Mr. Brandon 
had a mind to meet a devilish good 
fellow as ever was, my friend Swigby, 
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a man who rides his horse, and has 
his five hundred a-year to spend, and 
to eat a prime cut out of as good a leg 
of pork (hough he said it) as ever a 
knife was stuck into, they should dine 
that day at three o’clock sharp, and 
Mrs. G. and the gals would be glad of 
the honour of his company.” 

The person so invited was rather 
amused at the terms in which Mr.Gann 
conveyed his hospitable message ; and 
at three o’clock made his appearance 
in the back-parlour, whence he had 
the honour of conducting Mrs. Gann 
(dressed in a sweet yellow mousseline 
de laine, with a large red turban, a 
ferroniére, and « smelling-bottle, at- 
tached by a ring to a very damp, fat 
hand) to the “ office,” where the repast 
was set out. The Misses Macarty 
were in costumes equally tasty ; one 
on the guest’s right hand; one near 
the boarder, Mr. Fitch, who, in a large 
beard, an amethyst velvet waistcoat, 
his hair fresh wetted, and parted accu- 
rately down the middle to fall in curls 
over his collar, would have been irre- 
sistible, if the collar had been a little, 
little whiter than it was. 

Mr. Brandon, too, was dressed in 
his very best suit; for though he af- 
fected to despise his hosts very much, 
he wished to make the most favourable 
impression upon them, and took care 
to tell Mrs. Gann that he and Lord 
So-and-so were the only two men in 
the world who were in possession of 
that particular waistcoat which she ad- 
mired : for Mrs.Gann was very gracious, 
and had admired the waistcoat, being 
desirous to impress with awe Mr.Gann’s 


Miss Caroline. 


A roast leg of | 
pork,withsageand | 
onions. 


Mr. James Gann. 


i 


Mr. Swigby. 


1 and 2 are pots of porter ; 3, a quart 
of ale, Mrs. Gann’s favourite drink ; 
4,a bottle of fine old golden sherry, 


Mr. Fitch. 


| Potatoes. 


Three shreds of 
celery in a glass. 


| Cabbage. | 


Miss J. Macarty. 
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friend and admirer, Mr. Swigby, wh 
man of fortune as he was, was a con- 
stant frequenter of the club at the Bag 
of Nails. 

About this club and its supporters 
Mr. Gann’s guest, Mr. Swigby, and 
Gann himself, talked very gaily before 
dinner ; all the jokes about all the club 
being roared over by the pair. 

Mr. Brandon, who felt he was the 
great man of the party, indulged him- 
self in his great propensities without 
restraint, and told Mrs. Gann stories 
about half the nobility. Mrs. Gann 
conversed knowingly about the opera ; 
and declared that ‘she thought Taglioni 
the sweetest singer in the world. 

“ Mr.—a—Swigby, have you ever 
seen Lablache dance?” asked Mr. 
Brandon of that gentleman, to whom 
he had been formally introduced. 

“At Vauxhall is he?” said Mr, 
Swigby, who was just from town. 

“ Yes, on the tight-rope ; a charming 
performer.” 

On which Mr. Gann told how he 
had been to Vauxhall when the princes 
were in London; and his lady talked 
of these knowingly. And then they 
fell to conversing about fire-works and 
rack-punch ; Mr. Brandon assuring the 
young ladies that Vauxhall was the very 
pink of the fashion, and longing to have 
the honour of dancing a quadrille with 
them there. Indeed, Brandon was so 
very sarcastic, that not a single soul at 
table understood him. 

The table, from Mr. Brandon’s plan 
of it, which was afterwards sent to my 
Lord Cinqbars, was arranged as fol- 
lows :— 


Miss L. Macarty. 
3. 
Boiled haddock, 


removed by hashed 
mutton, 


‘uuty somes “SITY 


4. 
Mr. Brandon. 


the real produce of the Uva grape, 
purchased at the Bag-of-Nails Hotel 
for 1s. 9d. by Mr. J, Ganp. 
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Mr. Gann. “ Taste that sherry, sir. 
Your ’ealth, and my services to you, sir. 
That wine, sir, is given me as a parti- 
cular favour by my—ahem !—my 
wine-merchant, who only will part with 
a small quantity of it, and imports it 
direct, sir, from—ahem !—from 

Mr. Brandon. “ From Xeres, of 
course. It is, I really think, the finest 
wine I ever tasted in my life—at a 
commoner’s table, that is.” 

Mrs. Gann. “ Oh, in course, a com- 
moner’s table ! — we have no titles, sir 
(Mr. Gann, I will trouble you for some 
more crackling), though my poor dear 
girls are related, by their blessed fa- 
ther’s side, to some of the first nobility 
in the land, I assure you.” 

Mr. Gann. “ Gammon, Jooly, my 
dear. Them Irish nobility you know, 
what are they? And, besides, it’s my 
belief that the gals are no more related 
to them than I am.” 

Miss Bella (to Mr. Brandon, confi- 
dentially). “ You must find that poor 
par is sadly vulgar, Mr. Brandon.’ 

Mrs. Gann. “ Mr. Brandon has 
never been accustomed to such lan- 
guage, I am sure; and I entreat you 
will excuse Mr. Gann’s rudeness, sir.” 

Miss Linda. “ Indeed, I assure you, 
Mr. Brandon, that we've high con- 
nexions as well as low; as high as 
some people’s connexions, per’aps, 
though we are not always talking 
of the nobility.” This was a double 
shot.; the first barrel of Miss Linda’s 
sentence hit her stepfather, the second 
part was levelled directly at Mr. Bran- 
don. “ Don’t you think I’m right, 
Mr. Fitch ?” 

Mr. Brandon, “ You are quite right, 
Miss Linda, in this as in every other 
instance ; but I am afraid Mr. Fitch 
has not paid a proper attention to your 
excellent remark : for, if I don’t mistake 
the meaning of that beautiful design 
which he has made with his fork upon 
the table-cloth, his soul is at this mo- 
ment wrapped up in his art.” 

This was exactly what Mr. Fitch 
wished that all the world should sup- 
pose. He flung back his hair, and 
stared wildly for a moment, and said, 
“* Pardon me, madam; it is true my 
thoughts were at that moment far away 
in the regions of my hart.” He was 
really thinking that his attitude was a 
very elegant one, and that a large 
garnet ring which he wore on his fore- 
finger must be mistaken by all the 
company for a ruby. 
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“ Art is very well,” said Mr. Bran- 
don; “ but with such pretty natural 
objects before you, I wonder you were 
not content to think of them.” 

“Do you mean the mashed potatoes, 
sir?” said Andrea Fitch, wondering. 

‘IT mean Miss Rosalind Macarty,” 
answered Brandon, gallantly, and 
laughing heartily at the painter’s sim- 
plicity. But this compliment could 
not sofien Miss Linda, who had an 
uneasy conviction that Mr. Brandon 
was laughing at her, and disliked him 
accordingly. 

At this juncture, Miss Caroline en- 
tered and took the place marked as 
hers, to the left hand of Mr. Gann, 
vacant. An old ricketty wooden stool 
was placed for her, instead of that 
elegant and commodious Windsor 
chair, which supported every other 
person at table ; and by the side of the 
plate stood a curious old battered tin 
mug, on which the antiquarian might 
possibly discover the inscription of the 
word “ Caroline.” This, in truth, was 
poor Caroline’s mug and stool, having 
been appropriated to her from child- 
hood upwards; and here it was her 
custom meekly to sit, and eat her daily 
meal. 

It was well that the girl was placed 
near her father, else I do believe she 
would have been starved; but Gann 
was much too good-natured to allow 
that any difference should be made 
between her and her sisters. There 
are some meannesses which are too 
mean even for man — woman, lovely 
woman alone, can venture to commit 
them. Well, on the present occasion, 
and when the dinner was half over, 
poor Caroline stole gently into the 
room and took her ordinary place. 
Caroline’s pale face was very red; 
for the fact must be told that she had 
been in the kitchen helping Becky, the 
universal maid ; and having heard how 
the great Mr. Brandon was to dine 
with them upon that day, the simple 
girl had been shewing her respect for 
him, by compiling, in her very best 
manner, a certain dish, for the cooking 
of which her papa had often praised 
her. She took her place, blushing 
violently when she saw him; and if 
Mr. Gann had not been making a 
violent clattering with his knife and 
fork, it is possible that you might have 
heard Miss Caroline’s heart thump, 
which it did violently. Iler dress was 
somehow a little smarter than usual ; 
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and Becky the maid, who brought in 
that remove of hashed mutton, which 
has: been set down in the bill of fare, 
looked at her young lady with a good 
deal of complacency, as, loaded with 
plates, she quitted the room. Indeed 
the poor girl deserved to be looked 
at; there was an air of gentleness and 
innocence about her that was apt to 
please some persons, much more than 
the bold beauties of her sisters. The 
two young men did not fail to remark 
this ; one of them, the little painter, had 
long since observed it. 

“You are very late, miss,” cried 
Mrs. Gann, who affected not to know 
what had caused her daughter’s delay. 
“ You're always late!” and the elder 
girls stared and grinned at each other 
knowingly, as they always did when 
mamma made such attacks upon Caro- 
line, who only kept her eyes down 
upon the tablecloth, and began to eat 
her dinner without saying a word. 

“ Come, my dear,” cried honest 
Gann, “ if she is late, you know why. 
A girl can’t be here and there too, as I 
say; can they, Swigby ?” 

“ Impossible!” said Swigby. 

“ Gents,” continued Mr. Gann, 
“ our Carry, you must know, has been 
down stairs, making the pudding for 
her old pappy; and a good pudding 
she makes, I can tell you.” 

Miss Caroline blushed more vehe- 
mently than ever; the artist stared her 
full in the face; Mrs. Gann said, 
“nonsense” and “ stuff,” very ma- 
jestically ; only Mr. Brandon inter- 
posed in Caroline’s favour. 

“T would sooner that my wife should 
know how to make a pudding,” said 
he, “ than how to play the best piece 
of music in the world !” 

“Law, Mr. Brandon! I, for my 
part, wouldn’t demean myself by any 
such kitchen-work !” cries Miss Linda. 

“ Make puddns, indeed ; it’s ojous!” 
cries Bella. 

“For you, my loves, of course!” 
interposed their mamma. 

* Young women of your family and 
circumstances is not expected to per- 
form any such work. It’s different 
with Miss Caroline; who, if she does 
make herself useful now and_ then, 
don’t make herself near so useful as 
she should, considering that she’s not 
a shilling, and is living on our charity, 
like some other folks!” 

Thus did this amiable woman neglect 
nO opportunity to give her opinions 
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about her husband and daughter. The 
former, however, cared not a straw; 
and the latter, in this instance, was 
perfectly happy. Had not kind Mr. 
Brandon approved of her work ; and 
could she ask for more? 

“* Mamma may say what she pleases 
to-day,” thought Caroline, “ I am too 
happy to be made angry by her.” 

Poor little mistaken Caroline, to 
think you were safe against three wo- 
men! The dinner had not advanced 
much further, when Miss Isabella, 
who had been examining her younger 
sister curiously for some short time, 
telegraphed Miss Linda across the 
table; and nodded, and winked, and 
pointed to her own neck ; a very white 
one, as [ have before had the honour 
to remark, and quite without any cover- 
ing, except a smart necklace of twenty- 
four rows of the lightest blue glass 
beads, finishing in a neat tassel. Linda 
had a similar ornament of a vermilion 
colour; whereas Caroline, on this oc- 
casion, wore a handsome new collar 
up to the throat, and a brooch, which 
looked all the smarter for the shabby 
frock over which they were placed. 
As soon as she saw her sisters’ signals, 
the poor little thing, who had only 
just done fluttering and blushin:, fell 
to this same work over again. Down 
went her eyes once more, and her face 
and neck lighted up to the colour of 
Miss Linda’s sham cornelian. 

‘* What’s the gals giggling and ogling 
about?” said Mr. Gann, innocently. 

“ What is it, my darling loves?” 
said stately Mrs. Gann. 

“* Why, don’t you see, ma?” said 
Linda. “ Look at Miss Carry! I’m 
blessed if she has not got on Becky’s 
collar and brooch that Sims, the pilot, 
gave her!” 

The young ladies fell back in up- 
roarious fits of laughter, and laughed 
all the time that their mamma was 
thundering out a speech, in which she 
declared that her daughter’s conduct 
was unworthy a gentlewoman, and bid 
her leave the room and take off those 
disgraceful ornaments. 

There was no need to tell her; the 
poor little thing gave one piteous look 
at her father, who was whistling, and 
seemed indeed to think the matter a 
good joke; and after she had managed 
to open the door and totter into the 
passage, you might have heard her 
weeping there, weeping tears more 
bitter than any of the many she had 
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shed in the course of her life. Down 
she went to the kitchen, and when she 
reached that humble place of refuge, 
first pulled at her neck, and made as 
if she would take off Becky’s collar 
and brooch, and then flung herself into 
the arms of that honest scullion, where 
she cried and cried till she brought on 
the first fit of hysterics that ever she 
had had. 

This crying could not at first be 
heard in the parlour, where the young 
ladies, Mrs. Gann, Mr. Gann, and his 
friend from the Bag of Nails were 
roaring at the excellence of the joke. 
Mr. Brandon, sipping sherry, sat by 
looking very sarcastically and slyly 
from one party to the other; Mr. Fitch 
was staring about him too, but with a 
very different expression, anger and 
wonder inflaming his bearded counte- 
nance. At last, as the laughing died 
away and a faint voice of weeping 
came from the kitchen below, Andrew 
could bear it no longer, but bounced 
up from his chair, and rushed out of 
the room exclaiming,— 

“ By Jove, it’s too bad!” 

“ What does the man mean?” said 
Mrs, Gann. 

He meant that he was from that 
moment over head and ears in love 
with Caroline ; and that he longed to 
beat, buffet, pummel, thump, tear to 
pieces, those callous ruffians who so 
piteously laughed at her. 

‘* What’s that chop wi’ the beard in 
such tantrums about?” said the gentle- 
man from the Bag of Nails. 

Mr. Gann answered this query by 
some joke intimating that, ‘ Praps 
Mr. Fitch’s dinner did not agree with 
him,” at which these worthies roared 
again. 

The young ladies said, ‘* Well, now, 
upon my word !”’ 

“ Mighty genteel behaviour, truly !” 
cried mamma; “ but what can you 
expect from the poor thing ?” 

Brandon only — more sherry, 
but he looked at Fitch as the latter 
flung out of the room, and his counte- 
nance was lighted up by a more un- 
equivocal smile. 

* * * * 

These two little adventures were 
followed by a silence of some few 
minutes, during which the meats re- 
mained on the table, and no signs 
were shewn of that pudding upon 
which poor Caroline had exhausted 
her skill. Theabsence of this delicious 
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part of the repast was first remarked 
by Mr. Gann; and his lady, after 
jangling at the bell for some time in 
vain, at last begged one of her daugh- 
ters to go and hasten matters. 

* Becky!” shricked Miss Linda 
from the hall, but Becky replied not. 
“‘ Becky, are we to be kept waiting 
all day?” continued the lady in the 
same shrill voice. ‘“* Mamma wants 
the pudding !” 

‘¢ TELL HER TO FETCH IT NERSELF!” 
roared Becky, at which remark Gann 
and his facetious friend once more went 
off into fits of laughter. 

“This is too bad!” said Mrs. G. 
starting up ; “ she shall leave the house 
this instant!” and so no doubt Becky 
would, but that the lady owed her five 
quarters’ wages; which she, at that 
period, did not feel inclined to pay. 

Well, the dinner at last was at an 
end; the ladies went away to tea, 
leaving the gentlemen to their wine; 
Brandon, very condescendingly, par- 
taking of a bottle of port, and listening 
with admiration to the toasts and sen- 
timents with which it is still the custom 
among persons of Mr. Gann’s rank of 
life to preface each glass of wine. As 
thus :— 

Glass 1. “* Gents,” says Mr. Gann, 
rising, * this glass I need say nothink 
about. Ilere’s the king, and long life 
to him and the family !” 

Mr. Swigby, with his glass, goes 
knock, knock, knock on the table ; and 
saying gravely, “ The king !” drinks off 
his glass, and smacks his lips after- 
wards, 

Mr. Brandon, who had drank half 
his, stops in the midst and says, “ Oh, 
‘ the king!” 

Mr. Swigby. “ A good glass of wine 
that, Gann, my boy !” 

Mr. Brandon. “ Capital, really; 
though, upon my faith, I’m no judge 
of port.” 

Mr. Gann. (Smacks.) “ A fine 
fruity wine as ever I tasted. I suppose 
you, Mr. B., are accustomed only to 
claret. I've ’ad it, too, in my time, 
sir, as Swigby there very well knows. 
I travelled, sir, sure le Continong, I 
assure you, aud drank my glass of 
claret with the best man in France, or 
England either. I wasn’t always what 
I am, sir.” 

Mr. Brandon. “ You don’t look as 
if you were.” 

Mr. Gann. “ No, sir. Before that 
—— gas came in, I was head, sir, f 
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one of the fust ’ouses in the hoil trade. 
Gann, Blubbery, and Gann, sir — 
Thames Street, City. I'd my box at 
Putney, as good a gig and horse as my 
friend there drives.” 

Mr. Swigby. “ Ay, and a better too, 
Gann, I make no doubt.” 

Mr. Gann. “ Well, say a better. I 
had a better, if money could fetch it, 
sir; and I didn’t spare that, I war- 
rant you. No, no, James Gann didn't 
grudge his purse, sir; and had his 
friends around him, as he’s ’appy to 
‘ave now, sit. Mr. Brandon, your 
ealth, sir, and may we hoften meet 
under this ma’ogany. Swigby, my 
boy, God bless you !” 

Mr. Brandon. “ Your very good 
health.” 

Mr. Swigby. “ Thank you, Gann. 
Here’s to you, and long life and pro- 
sperity and happiness to youand yours. 
Bless you, Jim, my boy ; Heaven bless 
you! I say this, Mr. Bandon—Bran- 
don — what's your name — there aint 
a better fellow in all Margate than 
James Gann,—no, nor in all England. 
Here’s Mrs. Gann, gents, and the 
family. Mrs. Gann!” (drinks.) 

Mr. Brandon. “* Mrs.Gany. Hip, 
hip, hurra !” (drinks.) 

Mr. Gann. * Mrs. Gann, and thank 
you, gents. A fine woman, Mr. B.; 
aint she, now? Ah, if you’d seener 
when I married her! Gad, she was 
fine then—an out and outer, sir! Such 
a figure!” 

Mr. Swigby. “ You'd choose none 
a a good ’un, I war'nt. Ha, ha, 

a i? 

Mr. Gann. “ Did I ever tell you 
of my duel along with the regimental 
doctor? No! ThenI will. I wasa 
young chap, you see, in those days; 
and when I saw her at Brussels — 
(Brusell, they call it) — I was right 
slick up over head and ears in love 
with her at once. But what was to be 
done? There was another gent in the 
case — a regimental doctor, sir —a 
reg'lar dragon. ‘ Faint heart,’ says I, 
‘never won a fair lady,’ and so 1 made 
sobold. She took me, sent the doctor 
to the right about. I met him one 
morning in the Park at Brussels, and 
stood to him, sir, like a man. When 
the affair was over, my second, a lef- 
tenant of dragoons, told me, * Gann,’ 
says he, * I’ve seen many a man under 
fire—I’m a Waterloo man,’ says he,— 
‘and have rode by Wellington many 
a long day; but I never, for coolness, 
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see such a man as you.’ Gents, here’s 
the Duke of Wellington and the British 
harmy !” (the gents drink.) 

Mr. Brandon. “ Did you kill the 
doctor, sir?” 

Mr. Gann. 
in the hair.” 
Mr. Brandon. “ Shot him in the 
hair! Egad, that was a severe shot, 
and a very lucky escape the doctor 
had of it? Whereabouts in the hair? 
a whisker, sir; or, perhaps, a pig- 
tail?” 

Mr. Swigby. “ Haw, haw, haw! 
shot’n in the Aair—capital, capital !” 

Mr. Gann, who has grown very red. 
‘ No, sir, there may be some mistake 
in my pronounciation, which I didn’t 
expect to have laughed at my hown 
table.” 

Mr. Brandon. “ My dear sir! I pro- 
test and vow e 

Mr. Gann. “ Never mind it, sir. 
I gave you my best, and did my best 
to make you welcome. If you like 
better to make fun of me, do, sir. 
That may be the genteel way, but 
hang me if it’s hour way ; is it, Jack? 
Our way ; i beg your pardon, sir.” 

Mr. Swigby. “ Jim, Jim! for Hea- 
ven’s sake !— peace and harmony of 
the evening — conviviality—social en- 
joyment — didn’t mean it—did you 
mean any think, Mr. Whatd-ye-call- 
’em 2” 

Mr. Brandon. “ Nothing, upon my 
honour as a gentleman !” 

Mr. Gana. “ Well, then, there’s my 
hand!” and good-natured Gann tried 
to forget the insult, and to talk as if 
nothing had occurred : but he had been 
wounded in the most sensitive point 
in which a man can be touched by his 
superior, and never forgot Brandon’s 
joke. That night at the club, when 
dreadfully tipsy, he made several 
speeches on the subject, and burst into 
tears many times. ‘The pleasure of the 
evening was quite spoiled ; and, as the 
conversation became rapid and dull, 
we shall refrain from reporting it. 
Mr. Brandon speedily took leave, but 
had not the courage to face the ladies 
at tea; to whom, it appears the recon- 


ciled Becky had brought that refreshing 
beverage. 


“ Why no, sir; I shot 
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In which Mr, Fitch procleims his love, 
and Mr. Brandon prepares for war. 
From the splendid halls in which 
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tality, the celebrated painter, Andrea 
Fitch rusbed forth in a state of mind 
even more delirious than that which he 
usually enjoyed. He looked abroad 
into the street, all there was dusk and 
lonely; the rain falling heavily, the 
wind playing Pandgan pipes and 
whistling down the chimney-pots. “ [ 
love the storm,” said Fitch, solemnly ; 
and he put his great Spanish cloak 
round him in the most approved man- 
ner (it was of so prodigious a size that 
the tail of it, as it twirled over his 
shoulder, whisked away a lodging-card 
from the door of the house opposite 
Mr. Gann’s). “I love the storm and 
solitude,” said he, lighting a large pipe 
filled full of the fragrant Oronooko; 
and thus armed, he passed rapidly 
down the street, his hat cocked over 
his ringlets, 

Andrea did not like smoking, but 
he used a pipe as a part of his pro- 
fession as an artist, and as one of the 
picturesque parts of his costume ; in 
like manner, though he did not fence, 
he always travelled about with a pair 
of foils; and quite unconscious of 
music, nevertheless had q guitar cone 
stantly near at hand. Without such 
properties a painter's spectacle is not 
complete, and now he determined to 
add to them another indispensable 
requisite—a mistress. ‘ What great 
artist was ever without one?” thought 
he. Long, long had he sighed for 
some one whom he might love, some 
one to whom he might address the 
poems which he was in the habit of 
making. Hundreds of such fragments 
had he composed, addressed to Leila, 
Ximena, Ada — imaginary beauties, 
whom he courted in dreamy verse. 
With what joy would he replace all 
those by a real charmer of flesh and 
blood! Away he went, then, on this 
evening, the tyranny of Mrs. Gann 
towards poor Caroline having awaken- 
ed all his sympathies in the gentle 
girl’s favour, determined now and for 
ever to make her the mistress of his 
heart. Monna-Lisa, the Fornarina, 
Leonardo, Raphael —he thought of all 
these, and vowed that his Caroline 
should be made famous and live for 
ever on his canvass. While Mrs. 
Gann was preparing for her friends, 
and entertaining them at tea and whist; 
while Caroline, all unconscious of the 
love she inspired, was weeping up 
stairs in her little garret; while Mr. 
Brandon was enjoying the refined con- 
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versation of Gann and Swighy, over 
their glass and pipe in. the office, 
Andrea walked abroad by the side of 
the ocean; and, before he was wet 
through, walked himself into the most 
fervid affection for poor persecuted 
Caroline. The reader might have ob- 
served him (bad not the night been 
very dark, and a great deal too wet to 
allow a sensible reader to go abroad on 
such an errand) at the  sea-shore 
standing on a rock, and drawing 
from his bosom a locket which con- 
tained a curl of hair tied up in 
tiband. He looked at it for a mo- 
ment, and then flung it away from 
him into the black boiling waters below 
him. 

‘‘ No other ‘air but thine, Caroline, 
shall ever rest near this ’art!"’ he said, 
and kissed the locket and restored it to 
its place. Light-minded youth, whose 
hair was it that he thus flung away? 
How many times had Andrea shewn 
that very ringlet in strictest confidence 
to several brethren of the brush, and 
declared that it was the hair of a dear 
girl in Spain whom he loved to mad- 
ness? Alas! ’twas but a fiction of his 
fevered brain; every one of his friends 
had a locket of hair, and Andrea, who 
had no love until now, had clipped 
this precious token from the wig ofa 
lovely lay-figure, with cast-iron joints 
and a card-board head, that had stood 
for some time in his atelier. I don’t 
know that he felt any shame about the 
proceeding, for he was of such a warm 
imagination that he had grown to be- 
lieve that the hair did actually come 
from a girl in Spain, and only parted 
with it on yielding to a superior at- 
tachment, 

This attachment being fixed on, the 
young painter came home wet through ; 
passed the night in reading Byron; 
making sketches, and burning them; 
writing poems to Caroline, and ex- 
punging them with pitiless Indian 
rubber. A romantic man makes a 
point of sitting up all night, and pacing 
his chamber; and you may see many 
a composition of Andrea’s dated 
“ Midnight, 10th of March, A. F.” 
with his peculiar flourish over the ini- 
tials. He was not sorry to be told in 
the morning, by the ladies at breakfast, 
that he looked dreadfully pale; and 
answered, laying his hand on his fore- 
head, and shaking his head gloomily, 
that he could get no sleep: and then 
he would heave a huge sigh ; and Miss 
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Bella and Miss Linda would look at 
each other, and grin aecording to their 
wont. He was glad, I say, to have 
his wo remarked, and continued his 
sleeplessness for two or three nights ; 
but he was certainly still more glad 
when he heard Mr. Brandon, on the 
fourth morning, cry out, in a shrill 
angry voice, to Becky the maid, to 
give the gentleman up-stairs his com- 
pliments—Mr. Brandon’s compliments 
—and tell him that he could not-get a 
wink of sleep for the horrid trampling 
he kept up. “ I am hanged if I stay 
in the house a night longer,” added 
the first floor, sharply, ‘if that Mr. 
Fitch kicks up such a confounded 
noise!” Mr. Fitch’s point was gained, 
and henceforth he was as quiet as a 
mouse ; but his wish was not only to 
be in love, but to let every body know 
that he was in love, or where is the use 
of a belle passion? 

So, whenever he saw Caroline, at 
meals, or in the passage, he used 
to stare at her with the utmost power 
of his big eyes, and fall to groaning 
most pathetically. He used to leave 
his meals untasted, groan, heave sighs, 
and stare incessantly. Mrs.Gann and 
her eldest daughters were astonished 
at these manceuvres ; for they never 
suspected that any man could possibly 
be such a fool as to fall in love with 
Caroline. At length the suspicion 
came upon them, created immense 
laughter and delight; and the ladies 
did not fail to rally Caroline in their 
usual elegant way. Gann, too, loved a 
joke (much polite waggery had this 
worthy man practised in select inn- 
parlours for twenty years past), and 
would call poor Caroline ‘ Mrs. F. ;” 
and say that, instead of Fetch-and- 
Carry, as he used to name her, he 
should style her Fitch-and-Carry for 
the future; and laugh at this great pun, 
and make many others of a similar 
sort, that set Caroline blushing. 

Indeed, the girl suffered a great deal 
more from this raillery than at first may 
be imagined ; for after the first awe in- 
spired by Fitch’s whiskers had passed 
away, and he had drawn the young 
ladies’ pictures, and made designs in 
their albums, and in the midst of their 
jokes and conversation had remained 
perfectly silent, the Gann family had 
determined that the man was an idiot: 
and, indeed, were not very wide of the 
mark. In every thing except his own 
peculiar art honest Fitch was an idiot; 
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and as upon the subject of painting, 
the Ganns, like most people of their 
class in England, were profoundly ig- 
norant, it came to pass that he would 
breakfast and dine for many days in 
theircompany, and not utter one single 
syllable. So they looked upon him 
with extreme pity and contempt, as a 
harmless, good-natured, crack-brained 
creature, quite below them in the scale 
of intellect, and only to be endured be- 
cause he paid a certain number of shil- 
lings weekly to the Gann exchequer. 
Mrs. Gann in all companies was ac- 
customed to talk about her idiot. 
Neighbours and children used to peer 
at him as he strutted down the street ; 
and though every young lady, includ- 
ing my dear Caroline, is flattered by 
having a lover, at least they don’t like 
such a lover as this. The Misses 
Macarty (after having set their caps at 
him very fiercely, and quarrelled con- 
cerning him on his first coming to lodge 
at their house) vowed and protested 
now that he was no better than a chim- 
panzee; and Caroline and Becky 
agreed that this insult was as great as 
any that could be paid to the former. 
“ He’s a good creature, too,” said 
Becky, “crack-brained as he is. Do 
you know, miss, he gave me half a 
sovereign to buy a new collar, after 
that business t’other day?” 

“ And did—did Mr »— did the 
first-floor say any thing?” asked Ca- 
roline. 

“ Didn’t he! he’s a funny gentle- 
man, that Brandon, sure enough ; and 
when I took him up breakfast next 
morning, asked about Sims the pilot, 
and what I gied Sims for the collar 
and brooch,—he, he !” 

And this was indeed a correct report 
of Mr. Brandon’s conversation with 
Becky ; he had been infinitely amused 
with the whole transaction, and wrote 
his friend the viscount a capital face- 
tious account of the manners and cus- 
toms of the native inhabitants of the 
Isle of Thanet. 

And now, when Mr. Fitch's passion 
was fully developed—as far, that is, as 
sighs and ogles could give it utterance 
—a curious instance of that spirit of 
contradiction for which our race is re- 
markable was seen in the behaviour of 
Mr. Brandon. Although Caroline, in 
the depths of her little silly heart, had 
set him down for her divinity, her won- 
drous fairy prince, who was to deliver 
her from her present miserable durance, 
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she had never by word or deed ac- 
quainted Brandon with her inclination 
for him, but had, with instinctive mo- 
desty, avoided him more sedulously 
than before. He, too, had never be- 
stowed a thought upon her. How 
should such a Jove as Mr. Brandon, 
from the cloudy summit of his fashion- 
able Olympus, look down and perceive 
such an humble, retiring being as poor 
little Caroline Gann? Thinking herat 
first not disagreeable, he had never, 
until the day of the dinner, bestowed 
one single further thought upon her; 
and only when exasperated by the 
Miss Macartys’ behaviour towards him, 
did he begin to think how sweet it 
would be to make them jealous and 
unhappy. 

“The uncouth grinning monsters,” 
said he, “ with their horrible court of 
Bob Siniths and Jack Joneses, daring 
to look down upon me, a gentleman, 
—me, the celebrated mangeur des ceurs 
—a man of genius, fashion, and noble 
family! IfI could but revenge myself 
on them! What injury can | invent 
to wound them ?” 

It is curious to what points a man in 
his passion will go. Mr. Brandon 
had long since, in fact, tried to do the 
greatest possible injury to the young 
ladies ; for it had been, at the first 
dawn of his acquaintance, as we are 
bound with much sorrow to confess, 
his fixed intention to ruin one or the 
other of them. And when the young 
ladies had, by their coldness and in- 
difference to him, frustrated this bene- 
volent intention, he straightway fancied 
that they had injured him severely, and 
cast about for means to revenge him- 
self upon them. 

This point, is to be sure, a very deli- 
cate one to treat,—for in words, at 
least, the age has grown to be wonder- 
fully moral, and refuses to hear dis- 
courses upon such subjects. But hu- 
man nature, as far as I am able to 
learn, has not much changed since the 
time when Richardson wrote and 
Hogarth painted,a century ago. There 
are wicked Lovelaces abroad, ladies, 
now, as then, when it was considered 
no shame to expose the rogues; and 
pardon us, therefore, for hinting that 
such there be. Elegant acts of ronérie, 
such as that meditated by Mr. Bran- 
don, are often performed still by dash- 
ing young men of the world, who think 
no sin of an amouretie, but glory in it, 
especially if the victim be a person of 
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mean condition. Had Brandon suc- 
ceeded (such is the high moral state of 
our British youth), all his friends would 
have pronounced him, and he would 
have considered himself, to be a very 
lucky, captivating dog; nor, as I be- 
lieve, would he have had a single pang 
of conscience for the rascally action 
which he had committed. This su- 
preme act of scoundrelism has man per- 
mitted to himself— to deceive women. 
When we consider how he has availed 
himself of the privilege so created by 
him, indeed one may sympathise with 
the advocates of woman’s rights who 
point out this monstrous wrong. We 
have read of that wretched woman of 
old whom the pious Pharisees were for 
stoning incontinently; but we don’t 
hear that they made any outcry against 
the man who was concerned in the 
crime. Where was he? Happy, no 
doubt, and easy in mind, and regaling 
some choice friends over a bottle with 
the history of his success. 

Being thus injured then, Mr. Bran- 
don longed for revenge. How should 
he repay these impertinent young 
women for slighting his addresses ? 
“ Pardi!” said he; “ just, to punish 
their pride and insolence, I have a 
great mind to make love to their sister.” 

He did not, however, for some time 
condescend to perform this threat. 
Eagles such as Brandon do not sail 
down from the clouds in order to 
pounce upon small flies, and soar air- 
wards again, contented with such an ig- 
noble booty. In a words he never gave a 
minute’s thought to Miss Caroline, 
until further circumstances occurred 
which caused this great man to consi- 
der her as an object somewhat worthy 
of his remark. 

The violent affection suddenly ex- 
hibited by Mr. Fitch, the painter, to- 
wards poor little Caroline was the 
point which determined Brandon to 
begin to act. 

“« My dear Viscount,” wrote he to the 
same Lord Cingbars, whom he formerly 
addressed, ‘‘ give me joy, for in a week's 
time it is my intention to be violently in 
love,—and love is no small amusement 
in a watering-place in winter. 

“TI told you about the fair Juliana 
Gann and her family. 1 forgot whether 
I mentioned how the Juliana had two 
fair daughters, the Rosalind and the 
Isabella ; and another, Caroline by name, 
not so good-looking as her half-sisters, 
but, nevertheless, a pleasing young per- 
son. 
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«¢ Well, when I came hither, I had no- 
thing to do but to fall in love with the 
two handsomest; and did so, taking 
many walks with them, talking much 
nonsense ; passing long, dismal evenings 
over horrid tea with them and their mam- 
ma; laying regular siege, in fact, to 
these Margate beauties, who, according 
to the common rule in such cases, could 
not, I thought, last long. 

“ Miserable deception! disgusting 
aristocratic blindness !” (Mr. Brandon al- 
ways assumed that his own high birth 
and eminent position were granted.) 
“* Would you believe it, that I, who have 
seen, fought, and conquered in so many 
places, should have been ignominiously 
defeated here? Just as American Jack- 
son defeated our Peninsular veterans, I, 
an old Continental conqueror too, have 
been overcome by this ignoble enemy. 
These women have entrenched them- 
selves so firmly in their vulgarity, that I 
have been beaten back several times with 
disgrace, being quite unable to make an 
impression. ‘The monsters, too, keep up 
a dreadful fire from behind their en- 
trenchments ; and, besides, have raised 
the whole country against me : in a word, 
all the snobs of their acquaintance are in 
arms. There is Bob Smith, the linen. 
draper ; Harry Jones, who keeps the 
fancy tea-shop; young Glauber, the 
apothecary ; and sundry other persons, 
who are ready to eat me when they see 
me in the streets ; and are all at the 
beck of the victorious Amazons. 

“ How is a gentleman to make head 
against such a canaille as this ?—a regu- 
lar jacquerie. Once or twice I have 
thought of retreating ; but a retreat, for 
sundry reasons I have, is inconvenient. 
I can’t go to London; I am known at 
Dover ; I believe there is a bill against 
me at Canterbury ; at Chatham, there are 
sundry quartered regiments whose recog- 
nition I should be unwilling to risk. I 
must stay here—and be hanged to the 
place,—until my better star shall rise. 

“ But I am determined that my stay 
shall be to some purpose; and so, to 
shew how persevering 1 am, I shall 
make one more trial upon the third 
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daughter,—yes, upon the third daughter, 
a family Cinderella, who shall, I am 
determined, make her sisters crever with 
envy. I merely mean fun, you know— 
not mischief,—for Cinderella is but a 
little child ; and, besides, I am the most 
harmless fellow breathing, but must have 
my joke. Now, Cinderella has a lover, 
the bearded painter of whom I spoke to 
you in a former letter. He has lately 
plunged into the most extraordinary fits 
of passion for her, and is more mad than 
even he was before. Wo betide you, O 
painter! Ihave nothing to do; a month 
to do that nothing in: in that time, 
mark my words, | will laugh at that 
painter’s beard. Should you like a lock 
of it, or a sofa stuffed with it? there is 
beard enough : or, should you like to see 
a specimen of poor little Cinderella’s 
golden ringlets? Command your slave. 
1 wish I had paper enough to write you 
an account of a grand Gann dinner, at 
which I assisted, and of a scene which 
there took place; and how Cinderella 
was dressed out, not by a fairy, but by a 
charitable kitchen-maid, and was turned 
out of the room by her indignant mamma, 
for appearing in the scullion’s finery. 
But my forte does uot lie in such descrip- 
tious of polite life. We drank port, and 
toasts after dinner: here is the menu, 
and the names and order of the eaters.” 
* * * * 


The bill of fare has been given al- 
ready, and need, not, therefore, be 
again laid before the public. 

* What a fellow that is!” said young 
Lord Cingbars, reading the letter to his 
friends, and in a profound admiration 
of his tutor’s genius. 

‘* And to think that he was a reading 
man too, and took a double first,”’ cried 
another ; “* why, the man’s an Admira- 
ble Crichton.” 

“ Upon my life, though, he’s a little 
too bad,” said a third, who was a mo- 
ralist.. And with this a fresh bowl of 
milk-punch came reeking from the col- 
lege butteries, and the jovial party dis- 
cussed that. 
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A TRIP ACROSS THE SPANISH FRONTIER IN JULY, 1839. 
Parr IT. 


We passed a few pleasant days at 
Onate, enjoying the quiet and comfort 
of Signora di Penalba’s house not a 
little, after the fatigues of the preceding 
ten days. Our rooms were kept cool 
and fragrant by being swept once or 
twice a-day with live broom, which 
leaves a most grateful aroma. I wish 
1 could describe the situation and ap- 
pearance of Onate. It is, in truth, the 
very place for a ‘* king of the heiland 
hearts” to hold his court in; being at 
the end of a fertile little valley, and 
quite embosomed in wooded moun- 
tains. One day I made a vain attempt, 
for a couple of hours, to ascend one of 
them. At first it appeared as if nothing 
could be easier or more encouraging, 
as large Spanish chestnut-trees, studded 
pretty thickly on the grass, and here 
and there a mountain-track, looked 
promising enough ; but, as I ascended, 
the chestnuts were soon exchanged for 
mountain-beech and tangled brush- 
wood ; and all signs of a path disap- 
peared. The attempt to fight through 
these endless thickets, on the side of a 
well-nigh perpendicular mountain, was 
hopeless ; and therefore, having at- 
tained a considerable height, I turned 
round, and was amply repaid for my 
toil by a splendid view of Onate, and 
its quiet valley at my feet, with the 
mountains all around me. 

The Spaniards, in their idle way, are 
certainly an inquisitive people ; at least 
we found them so, and derived no 
small amusement from watching the 
manceuvres of certain good folks, who, 
having, 1 suppose, nothing else to do, 
were determined to discover the object 
(they were sure there was one) of our 
visit. Accordingly, our hostess, the 
two priests, and a little officer, who 
had been wounded since the com- 
mencement of the war fourteen times, 
lost no time in coming to the conclu- 
sion that we were ambassadors or com- 
missioners; and out of this conclusion 
it was impossible to reason them. Our 
writing-desks, papers, and books, were 
proofs positive that we were an em- 
bassy: there could not be a doubt of 
it; and I, as the youngest, was looked 
on as the secretary. 

We speedily fell into the Spanish 
habits of life; such as getting up early, 


making a very slight breakfast, dining 
early, and shunning the heat of the day 
—all, save a regular siesta, which I 
never could accomplish. This siesta 
lasts from two or three o’clock (at which 
hour dinner is over) till sunset, during 
which time all business and amuse- 
ment are alike suspended. In the cool 
of the evening the Paseo, or public walk 
just outside the town, was crowded with 
all classes, old and young, enjoying 
themselves after their mid-day repose. 
I was much struck, on the evening after 
our arrival at Onate, by the effect of the 
first sound of the vesper-bell. The mo- 
ment it was heard every tongue ceased 
talking, and every boyna was raised, 
and a hasty prayer was murmured. In 
a couple of minutes the boynas were 
replaced, the tongues set free again, 
and the promenading resumed. What 
a simple yet sublime idea was this! 
The church at prayer in every part of 
the world at the same moment! I 
thought of infidel France, and enlight- 
ened England, and prayed for a little 
portion of Spanish faith and piety, 
wofully intermingled as they be by 
superstition and bigotry. As soon as 
night drew on we used to repair to the 
Tortoni’s of the town, and discuss the 
news of the day over some capital ices. 
Our party generally consisted of the 
prime minister; his secretary, Signor 
Ramirez, a pleasant, well-informed 
man; Prince Carini, the Neapolitan 
minister; the Count de Blacas, a 
young French volunteer, who had just 
joined the king; and General Monte- 
negro, the minister of war. One even- 
ing the party was joined by an officer, 
hot, jaded, and dusty, who had ridden 
express from the army of Navarre, 
announcing a great victory achieved 
by Elio over the brutal Diego Leon. 
As we afterwards visited the scene of 
action, | will not do more than allude 
to it here. Spanish honour and cour- 
tesy demanded that Signor Ramirez 
should pay for the whole party; and 
in vain did we, for the first evening, 
entreat to be allowed to contribute our 
share. Such a proposition was not to 
be listened to; and it was only by 
forestalling our generous friend that we 
could prevent such expensive hospi- 
tality for the future. 
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At half-past five on the morning of 
the 29th of July, the young count and 
ourselves started fora peep at Vittoria, 
carrying with us the pate de foie gras 
which we had brought from France, 
bread, wine, fish, clean shirts, and 
pistols, prepared for any thing; witha 
comical-looking, black, little Portuguese 
hussar, in a dingy white jacket, by way 
of escort. The roads were dusty, the 
sun scorching, and the wind tem- 
pestuous. By the time (1 p.m.) we 
reached General *s quarters at 
Durana, to whom Signor Ramirez had 
given us a letter of introduction, we 
were not in the very best plight. The 
general, a fine-looking man, and, as we 
heard afterwards, a gallant soldier, 
received us most kindly, and begged 
us to stop and dine with him; but this 
we could not do. Afier lamenting the 
publication of the Durango decree, 
ae the bravery of the British 

gion, to whom he had been op- 
posed at St. Sebastian, and producing 
a sword that had belonged to one of 
their colonels,® he sent us on our way 
to the lines under the guidance of his 
aid-de-camp, a brother of our fair pa- 
drona at Onate, a dapper little man, 
about five feet high. An hour's ride 
brought us to the farthest Carlist out- 
post on the heath overlooking Vittoria ; 
where we dismounted, and proceeded, 
with the aid of our telescopes, to exa- 
mine thetown. But heat-haze, however, 
was so thick, that I tried in vain to 
make out a Christino sentry. Though 
the town did not seem to be very 
strongly fortified, yet our cicerone as- 
sured us it would be madness to 
attempt any thing against it, on ac 
count of the numerical strength of the 
garrison. The great plain on which 
the battle in 1813 was fought stretched 
away, literally red and glowing with 
the ripe harvest, as far as the eye could 
reach. Alas! that hue was soon to 
become more deadly red; for on that 
very night, not twelve hours after we 
had left the spot, did 3000 men march 
out from Vittoria, and set fire to the 
harvest of fourteen villages ; a fact that 
deserves to be recorded, because on it, 
and others of a similar nature, did Ma- 
roto account for his interviews with 
Lord John Hay. I know not which 
to admire most, the purposeless bru- 
tality of the Christino ruffian, or the 
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humane duplicity of the Carlist trai- 
tor —* Let both divide the crown.” 
Lord John Hay must indeed feel 
pride in reflecting that he was the go- 
between of two such heroes. This 
civilised amusement of setting fire to 
the ripe harvest was a favourite one of 
the Christino garrisons in Biscay and 
Navarre, during the month we were in 
Spain, and occasioned a curious and 
characteristic correspondence between 
Elio, who commanded the Carlist, and 
Diego Leon, who commanded the 
Christino forces in Navarre. Even the 
French liberal papers, in which it was 
published, could not refrain from pass- 
ing a tribute of admiration on the noble 
conduct and humane language of the 
former, while they were forced to con- 
tent themselves with this one solitary 
act of ludicrous mercy on the part of 
the latter :—It seems the doughty hero 
and his valiant men had set out from 
Pamplona to burn the harvest of some 
neighbouring village: ‘“ But,” so at 
least the French chronicler, in the 
Phare de Bayonne, went on to say, 
“‘ when he arrived at the devoted vil- 
lage, and saw the smiling beauty of its 
valley, he compassionated the corn, 
retracted the aly he had given for its 
destruction, and, having refreshed his 
men, returned to Pamplona.” 

But, to return to Vittoria. On the 
Madrid road, hard by the town, our 
cicerone pointed out a plot of ground 
appropriated to the exchange of pri- 
soners, which took place once a fort- 
night, at the rate of three Christinos for 
every two Carlists. This curious fact 
proves either that the Carlists took 
many more prisoners than their ene- 
mies, or that, when taken, they set less 
store by them. It may be both con- 
clusions are to a certain extent correct. 
Having feasted our eyes on Vittoria 
and its plain, we bethought ourselves 
of our provisions ; and sought for, what 
it was no easy matter to find, some 
pleasant shade, under which we might 
discuss them. We at last succeeded, 
and fell to like wearied and famished 
men. The paté de fvie gras, and 
every thing else, was voted excellent ; 
and we congratulated ourselves on the 
foresight which induced us to purchase 
at Bordeaux a most capacious India- 
rubber wine-flask, whose ‘ squeezable ” 
qualities we often put to the test ¢ 


* I have reason to believe that it had belonged to the ill-fated Colonel Clarke. 
t Lwould advise all tourists to provide themselves with at least one of these most 
accommodating companions, 
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After an hour’s rest, we mounted our 


mules again, and set off on our way to 
the old castle and fortress of Guevara, 
which is perched on the crown of what 
Captain Dalgetty would call a mon- 
ticle, rising very abruptly out of the 
most arid and dry plain it ever was my 
fortune to visit. Though the castle was 
built somewhere in the tenth century, 
the stones are so white, that at a little 
distance it has quite a modern appear- 
ance. The governor received us very 
politely, and did the honours of his 
eyrie with great good will. I fear, 
however, that my ignorance of the art 
of war and fortification will prevent me 
giving a detailed account of the various 
defences of this curious old fortress ; 
but the walls are of immense thickness; 
the batteries commanded the plain 
country on every side, and mounted 
several largish pieces of cannon ; and 
its situation must be well-nigh im- 
pregnable. The governor, however, 
seemed disposed to make assurance 
doubly sure; for one half of the gar- 
rison, consisting of 150 men, were 
busily engaged, under the superintend- 
ance of a German officer of engineers, 
in adding to the strength of the fortress, 
by forming an additional glacis. We 
were shewn from the battlements to 
the kitchen, from the kitchen to the 
dormitory, from thence to the hospital, 
and I must say that the health and 
comfort of the men seemed to be as 
fully attended to as circumstances 
would permit. The view from the 
battlements towards Vittoria is really 
magnificent. And I can easily under- 
stand the anxiety which we are told the 
governor shewed to ‘hold the castle to 
the last, after Maroto’s defection had 
cut him off from all hopes of relief, 
and the spirit of revolt had openly 
manifested itself in his little garrison. 
After some conversation with the go- 
vernor and his officers, as we wished 
to reach Onate that night, we bade 
farewell to Guevara,* and descended 
the hill, at the foct of which stood the 
bakehouse for the Alavese troops, 
amounting to 2000 men; a force, by 
the way, not at all too large for the 
services required of them. I never 
tasted better brown bread than that 
which was baked for the common 
soldiers ; and although that of the 
officers was white, it aid not look so 
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tempting. Here Captain Mendia left 
us; and we turned our mules’ heads 
towards Onate. The lanes we rode 
along in the plain put me somewhat in 
mind of Hertfordshire, and were shaded 
with nut and filbert-trees ; the everlast- 
ing pea, too, was in gay and beautiful 
profusion. Our muleteer was not at 
all acquainted with the country ; and 
several wrong turnings and loss of time 
were the unpleasant consequences. At 
last, after an hour’s ascent, we turned 
round on the brow of a mountain to 
take a last look at Vittoria, its plain, 
and Guevara. What a prospect it was! 
— glowing, too, in the light ofa setting 
July sun, with neither sight nor sound 
to mar its still and calm beauty. Im- 
mediately on commencing the descent 
on the other side, exclamations of won- 
der and delight broke from us all. 
Mountains towering upon mountains, 
some in the full blaze of the setting sun, 
others frowning in their wooded dark- 
ness—light mists floating slowly and 
uncertainly up the many green valleys 
beneath us, in one of which lay Onate, 
seemingly at our feet, and cottages and 
hamlets peering through the thickly 
studded trees at the bases of the dif- 
ferent hills, formed a most glorious 
coup d'ail. We stood gazing on it till 
the furthest mountain-top was left in 
darkness ; and then, sorrowfully and in 
silence, began the steep descent, which 
we were nearly three hours in perform- 
ing. In places where I positively trem- 
bled for my neck, we met carts drawn 
by four steers, labouring painfully and 
slowly up the mountain, and giving 
proof of the ungreased state of their 
spokeless wheels by the peculiar music 
I have before attempted to describe. 
Then, ever and anon, a most musical 
and shrill sound, something between a 
shout and a laugh, echoed back, though 
in somewhat softer tones, from the op- 
posite hill, told a tale of mountain love 
and wooing; while the almost ceaseless 
baying of the house-dogs in the various 
cottages, whose twinkling lights, so high 
above the valleys, seemed to tell not of 
the abodes of men, and the tinkling bells 
of the browsing cattle and goats,—all 
harmonised in a chorus quite magical. 
The darker the twilight grew, the deeper 
waxed the enchantment; and strange . 
and infrequent thoughts and fitful fan- 
cies sprung up, as it were, naturally 


* I saw it stated in the papers that the Christino conqueror had ordered this grand 
old castle to be dismantled and destroyed. What should we say and think of a British 
commander who should order the demolition of Warwick or of Arundel! 
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among such strange scenes, until when, 
having fallen a long way behind my 
companions, I indistinctly saw through 
the gloom a long white form spring 
slowly on all fours from the bank into 
the road at a little distance from me, 
1 felt—I hardly know how. It turned 
out to be a man; and so a good 
romance was somewhat prematurely 
spoiled. When I caught up my com- 
panions, I found them explaining with 
the sentry outside the gates of Onate, 
who seemed to think we had arrived at 
a suspicious hour, and from a suspi- 
cious quarter. Indeed, as there was no 
obstacle that I am aware of, save the 
mountain we had been ascending and 
descending, to prevent the Christinos 
taking possession, if they chose so to 
do, of Onate, from that side, the sentry 
was no more than properly cautious. 
The young count, being in uniform, 
gave the password for us all; and at 
half-past ten we were seated at supper, 
giving to our fair padrona an account 
of what we had seen, and assuring her 
of the health of her brother. We were 
thus seventeen hours about this excur- 
sion. On Sunday the 2tst, we left 
Onate for Maroto’s head-quarters, which 
were then at a village not far from Bil- 
boa, called Oroszo. At Elorio, a little 
town equidisiant from Durango and 
Onate, we refreshed ourselves with a 
hot bath; the water of which is strongly 
mineral, and of high repute. The baths 
are of stone ; and the establishment is 
very large and well conducted. We 
reached Durango in the afternoon, 
and witnessed the dancing in the Plaza, 
which, however, was hardly as animated 
as it was on the previous Sunday; but 
the Paseo was thronged with gracefully 
dressed ladies, whose coal-black eyes, 
and roguish looks, and swimming move- 
ments, made up for their want of posi- 
tive beauty. Among them was Madame 
Jauregui, the wife of the well-known 
Christino chief, who had, 1 believe, 
never seen her husband since the com- 
mencement of the war. At supper, I 
indulged imprudently in that delicious- 
ly destructive iced drink, sangria, and 
in consequence, having been devoured 
all night by flies and fleas, awoke in 
the morning in a very wo-begone state. 
In the cool of the evening we rode on 
to Zornoza, a little village, a few miles 
on our way to Oroszo, most beautifully 
situated in an amphitheatre of bills. 
We here found a decent posada, with 
a chandelier in the eating-room ; and 
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a low-voiced muchacha (a great and 
agreeable rarity), who could not be 
brought to understand that if R 

spoke both English and Spanish, he 
could manage for G and myself, 
who were innocent of the latter lan- 
guage. Finding the attempt hopeless, 
we gave it up, and went to bed. On 
Tuesday the 23d, we were on our road 
to Oroszo soon after five, enjoying the 
freshness of the morning air. Golda- 
cano and the other villages we passed 
through were filled with Maroto’s sol- 
diers ; all very fine men, tall, well-fed, 
and well-clothed: some were playing 
at fives, and others resting under the 
trees, or lounging about. They all 
seemed to be living with the peasants 
in the most amicable manner, while 
they carried on the usual agricultural 
pursuits without let or hinderance. A 
few miles from Oroszo we were joined 
by a cavalry officer, who speedily fell 
into conversation with us. According 
to him, Maroto was dreaded to an al- 
most inconceivable extent by both 
officers and men; but he added that 
they all placed unbounded confidence 
in his courage and military talent: and 
I must confess that the interview we 
had with him this day left me small 
room to doubt the truth of at least the 
former part of our friend’s assertion. 
When we arrived at the great man’s 
quarters, we presented the letter of 
introduction General Montenegro had 
given us to an officer who stepped for- 
ward out of a knot of rather smartly 
dressed aid-de-camps, &c., all of whom 
were conversing in whispers in the ante- 
room at the head of the staircase. 
Presently a door was thrown open, 
and a strongly built man, in a brown 
holland blouse, and a pair of green 
slippers, sans neckcloth, made his ap- 
pearance. “ What’sinacoat?” There 
was no inistaking the dreaded chieftain, 
whose presence was acknowledged by 
the obeisances and backing of the 
whole group; but he did not conde- 
scend to acknowledge their salaams. 
Iie begged us to follow him into his 
room, where he hollaed like a second 
Boanerges to his servants for chairs, 
and swore at them most awfully for 
not bringing them fast enough; but 
when they were brought, the trembling 
servants dismissed, and the door shut, 
he was easy politeness itself; begged 
us to stop and dine with him, offered 
to shew us over his lines, which, how- 
ever, he said were hardly worth seeing, 
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as they were nothing more than a low 
line of hills slightly fortified, and, like 
a true Spaniard, declared himself en- 
tirely at our disposal. We sat exactly 
facing him; and thus I had a good 
opportunity of examining his features. 
He has the eye of an eagle, with the 
highest and most commanding forehead 
and the sallowest complexion I ever 
saw. Having heard that we had been 
on the lines at Durana on Friday the 
19th, he informed us, as I have above 
mentioned, that late that night 3000 
men had sallied out from Vittoria and 
set fire to the harvest in the plain; and 
expressed his disgust and indignation 
at this barbarous proceeding in no very 
measured terms. Having refused his 
offer of refreshments, and thanked him 
for his civility, we returned to the po- 
sada, and dined on the cold meat we 
had prudently brought with us. By 
two o'clock we were on our way back 
again; but the heat was so intense that 
I could not keep awake: so we dis- 
mounted under the shade of some 
pleasant trees, and at the same moment 
a gentle breeze sprung up, bringing 
from some little distance the music of 
a bugle; and, with this sweet sound 
ringing in my ears, I fell into a state 
of dreamy bliss; nor do I remember 
to have ever passed an hour of more 
exquisite enjoyment. When we res 
sumed our march, the road was thronged 
with soldiers hurrying from their re- 
spective quarters to appear at the even- 
ing parade; and near one village were 
drawn up three companies of a Casti- 
lian battalion. I never saw a finer body 
of men ; all of them at least six feet high, 
with broad, muscular shoulders, in good 
condition, and comfortably clothed in 
grey frock-coats, variously coloured 
trousers, though red predominated, 
with white boynas on their heads. 
Their arms were remarkably bright and 
clean; and they went through the 
usual evolutions with great ease and 
precision. An equal number of French 
infantry would have cut but a sorry 
figure by the side of these despised 
Carlists. By the way, their rations 
were a pound of bread and half a pound 
of meat per diem to each man, and were 
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distributed regularly. Farther on we 
fell in with six or seven Christino de- 
serters, distinguishable by their green 
shakos and miserable appearance, going 
to join the army in Navarre under Elio. 
Our muleteer said he had sometimes 
seen as many as eighteen march into 
Durango at the same time. As far as 
we could make out, both armies were 
equally well (or rather ill) off as to pay. 
But the Carlist rations and quarters 
among a friendly population were far 
superior to those of their adversaries ; 
and hence desertions were much more 
numerous from the latter. At Onate 
a battalion of quondam Christinos was 
being formed ; and several officers as- 
sured us that, if money was forthcoming, 
a very considerable defection might be 
expected from the Christino ranks. I 
little thought that in less than a month 
from this day on which we had seen 
Maroto standing, as it were, at bay 
among his mountain fastnesses, and 
heard him vowing vengeance agaiust 
his cowardly opponents, he should have 
done a deed which shall 


‘« Lend us through a time 
A proverb, a by-word, for treachery and 
crime.” 


Strongly, however, as I reprobate that 
infamous transaction (especially that 
part which English officers took in it), 
I cannot go the lengths which many 
have gone, and ascribe to Maroto a 
fixed determination to betray his sove- 
reign from the very first moment he 
assumed the chief command. I have 
before stated that the noble fidelity of 
Elio, Zariatégui, Ramirez de la Pescina, 
and others, who were brought into power 
by him, is a proof presumptive that then 
at least he thought only of serving the 
cause ; for I cannot suppose but that, 
if he wished, he could have found men 
who would have been faithful with him 
in his fidelity, and treacherous with him 
in his treason, as in a civil war such 
characters are not so uncommon. Nay, 
I am further prepared to maintain that 
the Estella executions, though sum- 
mary, and without even the furms of a 
trial,* were forced on him by the cri- 
minal, bloodthirsty, and insane conduct 


* Iam aware that Mr. Borthwick, who was in the provinces a short time pre- 
vious to these executions, has asserted with some warmth that the offenders were 
regularly tried by a court-martial ; but no one, in defending Maroto to us, attempted 


even to insinuate such an excuse. 


They admitted that trial was dispensed with ; 


and defended him on the ground of imperative necessity, and the undoubted guilt of 


the parties. 
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of the sufferers themselves. I admit 
that no one act of the singular drama 
that has been for six years exhibited 
in Spain, is so difficult to be under- 
stood as this transaction; and I[ there- 
fore venture only to suggest the follow- 
ing explanation of it, premising that it 
has received no slight corroboration 
from a letter of the Marquess Lalande, 
published soon after the entrance of 
Charles V. into France, wherein he de- 
fends the step his master had taken, on 
the ground that the open treachery of 
Maroto on the one hand, and the trea- 
sonable practices of the Bishop of Leon 
and his partisans on the other, had left 
him no other course to pursue. Now 
all the world knows how intimately the 
Bishop of Leon was connected with the 
generals who were executed at Estella. 

By the month of June 1838, the 
affairs of Charles V. had fallen into 
great confusion ; and towards the close 
of that month Guergué, who was the 
commander-in-chief, suffered a disas- 
trous defeat from Espartero at Pena- 
cerada. Munagorri, backed by English 
gold and French stores, appeared on 
the stage; and many people, among 
them Lord John Hay, were sanguine 
as to his success. At the head of the 
king’s affairs were men of low birth, 
natrow views, little education, and to- 
tally unable to meet the emergency of 
the case. In fact, the royal cause 
seemed lost. But a change was at hand. 
The troops murmured loudly, and de- 
manded a leader in whom they could 
confide. The men in power saw there 
was but one way in which they could 
retain it; and so Guevara was turned 
into a state prison. Some officers were 
shot, and others doomed. Reckless of 
consequences, and intent merely on 
saving themselves, Guergué and his 
colleagues would have soon ruined the 
cause they professed to serve. In the 
beginning of August, Maroto, then in 
the confidence of the Princess of Beira, 
passed through Bayonne on his way to 
join the king; and in September, to 
the great joy of the army, succeeded 
Guergué in the chief command. Until 
this change took place all had gone 
well with the conspirators; and now 
so elated were they with success, and 
so confident that the death of one more 
victim would ensure their triumph, 
that they confided to old General Goni, 
whom they imagined favourable to their 
views, their intention to put Maroto out 
of the way. Goni, however, was loyal 
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and faithful, and acquainted Maroto 
with their plans. Accordingly, the lat- 
ter saw that no time was to be lost; 
and set off from the army, hastened to 
the king, obtained or wrested from him 
his consent for the step he was about 
to take, and arrested the Generals 
Guergué, Francisco Garcia, Carmona, 
Pablo Sanz, and the Intendant-general 
Uriz, all of them Navarrese, and had 
them shot in Estella, the Carlist ca- 
pital of Navarre, by Navarrese troops, 
on the 18th of February, 1839. Ma- 
roto is himself a Castilian. 

But they had powerful friends near 
the person of the king, who was easily 
poner to sign an edict declaring 

aroto a traitor. It was not, however, 
probable that at such a moment he 
should be deterred by a mere brutum 


Julmen \ike that. He therefore marched 


straight to the royal quarters, extracted 
a second edict from the now terrified 
king, condemning the first to be burnt 
by the hand of the public executioner, 
and exiled the Bishop of Leon and all 
his friends; who retired into France, 
organised themselves into a factious 
junta near Bayonne, and ceased not 
from their intrigues until they had 
driven Maroto into treachery and their 
master into exile. Such is, I firmly 
believe, the truth of these matters ; and 
Tam convinced, from all I heard and 
saw in Spain and in France, that how- 
ever heartily the Bishop of Leon and 
his adherents might wish for their king’s 
success, they took the very worst way 
to insure it. Sowing dissension, creating 
suspicion, and stirring up one regiment 
against another, is not the way to bring 
a doubtful civil war to a triumphant 
termination. 

We could find no decent resting- 
place short of Zornosa, into which we 
rode soon afier ten o'clock, quite 
knocked up. It was therefore eight 
o'clock the next morning ere we started 
for a peep at Bilboa. Now, as Bilboa 
and its appurtenances were in the hands 
of the Christinos, it evidently required 
some prudence, and a little knowledge 
of the country and the whereabouts of 
the respective parties, in order to under- 
take our expedition in safety. Now, 
who was so likely to be au fait in these 
things as the guide? He proposed to 
take us along the highroad from Du- 
rango to Bilboa, until we had crossed 
a certain bridge over the Nervion, when 
we were to turn to the right, and ascend 
the heights of San Domingo. All this 
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sounded very safe and feasible; but 
R had a shrewd suspicion that the 
bridge in question was commanded by 
the guns of the town, and our guide 
endeavoured in vain to assure him that 
it was not so. As there was no good 
reason why we should run any risk of 
being shot or captured by our amiable 
allies, we left the highroad a mile or 
so short of the bridge, and struck mto 
a scrambling track up the heights; the 
muleteer protesting the while that we 
had come the worst road, which was 
likely enough, and that he did not 
know whether we were nearing friends 
or foes, which was also far from impro- 
bable. We soon perceived a low guard- 
house crowning a distant height; and 
therefore we halted, and proceeded with 
the aid of a telescope to make out on 
which side of the hedge we were. At 
length the sight of two or three scarlet 
boynas proclaimed we were on the 
right one, and we resumed our march. 
Bilboa soon shewed itself; and a suc- 
cession of views, one more beautiful, 
because more extensive, than the other, 
amply repaid our exertions. At last 
we reached the guard-house, which was 
tenanted by a dozen voluntarios and an 
officer, who welcomed us very kindly, 
though evidently surprised at our visit, 
and volunteered his services as cicerone 
along the heights. We thankfully ac- 
cepted his ofler ; and were proceeding 
to turn our mules to the edge of them 
overhanging the town, when our mule- 
teer declared that his precious animals 
should run no risk, and go no farther. 
This his determination led R to ask 
the officer, whether we could return to 
Zornosa by the bridge above mentioned. 
He literally stared with astonishment, 
and assured us that not only was it 
swept by the cannon of the town, but 
that at one end of it a small fort had 
lately been built, from which it was 
raked by musketry, This was, in truth, 
a natrow escape; and so our worthy 
muleteer seemed to think, for he kept 
most carefully out of sight of the town, 
while we, piloted by the officer, scram- 
bled down to a certain ledge of rock, 
the very identical spot whence Villareal, 
seated on a chair, with a table before 
him, watched the progress of the second 
unfortunate siege, and gave his orders. 
I can conceive no finer panorama in 
the world than that which must have 
then presented itself to the spectators. 
Beneath us, at our feet, in its fertile 
valley, lay Bilboa, with the majestic 
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anl winding Nervion, studded with 
sails, flowing into the sea at Portu- 
galette ; opposite rose heights similar 
to those we were on; while imme- 
diately behind us lay another highly 
cultivated valley, bounded in the-dis- 
tance by dim, blue hills; and to our 
right, as far as the eye could reach, the 
mighty waters were dancing and spark- 
ling in the bright sunshine. We heard 
the band in the town playing Riego’s 
Hymn, and other constitutional tunes ; 
and, with the aid of a telescope, distin- 
guished the sentries, in their white 
trousers and dark-green coats, lounging 
at their posts. Indeed, they were too 
near to be pleasant, for our cicerone 
made us lie flat on our stomachs, and 
so peep over the ledge of rock, as the 
appearance of two or three scarlet 
boynas was always a signal for them to 
commence blazing away at the heights, 
seldom, however, I believe, with much 
success. As it was the festa of Chris- 
tina, their Reyna Gobernadore, they 
were all in holyday trim, and thinking 
of other things ; and thus we escaped 
without a salute. Although the Chris- 
tinos had repaired much of the destruc- 
tion occasioned by the two last sieges, 
still Bilboa shewed signs how hotly 
pressed the attack had been. The 
Convent of St. Augustin, the scene of 
so many fierce encounters, was a heap 
of ruins, and a great number of houses 
in the suburbs were in a similar plight. 
The captain and R pointed out the 
various houses and forts celebrated dur- 
ing the three sieges. Here was Deusto ; 
and there, on the opposite bank of the 
Nervion, close to that little white cot- 
tage, did Zumalacarreguy receive his 
mortal wound. That fortified grange 
yonder is Abando; and that is San 
Bermaez, where English pluck and 
daring was so gallantly displayed. 
Though the Christinos had a garrison 
of 7000 men in Bilboa, they never at- 
tempted any offensive operation, and 
seemed to be quite content to remain 
safely cooped up behind its protecting 
walls ; while the Carlist sentry, perched, 
as it were, like an eagle in its eyrie, 
could only gaze upon, with wistful 
eyes, the prize which had cost his 
friends so much blood and treasure 
to secure, and which, when apparently 
just on the point of becoming theirs, 
was snatched out of their victorious 
grasp by British perfidy, and con- 
temptuous disregard of justice and fair 
play. It was over these heights of 
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San Domingo that, on Christmas eve, 
1838, the Carlists had to scamper for 
their lives, through snow, and sleet, 
and darkness, to Durango; and while 
enjoying our homely dinner on the 
purple heath, R recounted the 
misfortunes of that eventful night. We 
finished this day’s most interesting ex- 
cursion by reaching Durango beforedark. 
The next day was the festa of St. 
James, the patron saint of Spain. Ac- 
cordingly, as we left the town early in 
the morning for our old quarters at 
Onate, the people were firing away in 
the streets, and dragging about an un- 
happy bull that was to be baited in 
the afternoon. At Elorio, we rested 
awhile, and refreshed ourselves in its 
melancholy, deserted-looking baths,and 
arrived at Onate in the afternoon. In 
its pretty Plaza, just in front of the 
king’s palace and the town-hall, a 
bull-bait was going on; but the 
wretched animal seemed peaceable 
enough; G *s mule, indeed, was 
so impressed with the idea of his for- 
bearance, that, malgrado all the resist- 
ance which could be made with an old 
piece of cord, by way ofa bridle, she 
bore up straight towards him, to the 
astonishment of the good people of 
Onate. I was, as in duty bound, fol- 
lowing my leader, when we were 
turned back, and shewn the proper 
course to take. Although nothing 
could be more ridiculously absurd than 
were our appearance and proceedings, 
a suppressed giggle was all that marked 
the crowd's amusement. There were 
no shouts, no jeering, nor cries of 
“ Turn them out!” as there assuredly 
would be under similar circumstances 
in England. Our fair padrona and 
Cassilda are delighted to see us 
again ; and informed us that the good 
priest had called daily during our ab- 
sence, to ask when we were coming 
back. Signor di Penalba, our hostess’s 
husband, and president of the Junta at 
Eybar, a gentlemanlike man, had ar- 
rived ; and her brother, the dapper 
littleaid-de-camp, was expected the next 
day. In the evening we sauntered 
along the Paseo, and joined the ice- 
eating party; Signor Ramirez, although 
he came in nearly the last ofall, in- 
sisted on paying, which we permitted, 
on condition that we were to be at 
charges for the party to-morrow night. 
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I will here make a short extract from 
some rough notes I kept during our 
rambles. ‘“ Friday 26th. A quiet 
day, writing letters, &c. What 
pleases me much is, the perfect freedom 
we enjoy here, though the place is 
small; and Spaniards think more of 
their neighbours’ affairs than of their 
own, and consequently every body’s 
slightest movements are known; and 
though the ‘ tres Ingleses’ are generally 
looked upon as ambassadors, or com- 
missioners, we are not pestered, nor in- 
terfered with, in the slightest degree ;” 
and although every facility was afforded 
us of going ‘where we pleased, and 
seeing what we pleased, not the least 
attempt was made to throwa couleur de 
rove over any thing, or to impress us 
with a too-favourable idea of the pro- 
spects of the cause: it was admitted, 
indeed, in the most open manner, that 
a lack of funds was paralysing all their 
efforts, and that the army had been for 
a long time without pay.* The fact 
was, the northern courts had got wea- 
ried of subsidising with apparently so 
little effect, and the remittances from 
Italy had become “ few and far be- 
tween.” I cannot help thinking that, 
if no conditions had been annexed to 
the northern subsidies, the royal cause 
would have been spared its greatest 
disasters, viz. the unfortunate and 
twice-renewed siege of Bilboa, and the 
premature march on Madrid. Ifa 
more generous system had been pur- 
sued, and the king and his generals al- 
lowed to judge entirely for themselves, 
the energy and enthusiasm of the 
Basques would scarcely have been 
wasted in a bootless and unpopular 
expedition ;, nor, at the last, would 
Maroto have had penniless soldiers to 
work with. In spite, however, of the 
crippled condition of the finances, the 
Onate arsenal, when we entered it, 
presented a very bustling and thriving 
appearance: all the yards were full of 
workmen, and a neat and handy field- 
piece, just mounted, and a newly cast 
brass mortar, particularly attracted our 
observation; while in the middle of the 
great court was lying, as it were in 
state, the first piece of ordnance that 
the Carlists ever possessed, and called 
by them, in affection, the grandfather, 
El——; and truly he was by this 
time the progenitor of a very fine fa- 


* Signor Starico, Count Casa d’Eguia’s nephew, subsequently assured me, that 
for eight months neither officers nor men had received any pay. 
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mily. In our walk this evening we 
fell in with the king, who acknow- 
ledged our obeisances very graciously ; 
and R had a long and satisfactory 
interview with him after the ice-meet- 
ing, which was joined by our friend 
Madrango, and General Zariatégui, 
second in command to Maroto, who 
were on their way to join the army in 
Navarre; while G and I listened 
to the “ captive musicians” in front of 
the palace, who really played remark- 
ably well, The following is another 
extract from my notes: —‘“ Saturday 
27th. Writing letters, reading papers. 
Maroto has written to Lord John Hay, 
informing him, that if the present dia- 
bolical course of harvest-burning is 
continued, he will shoot all his prison- 
ers: the people here praise his letter 
much.” I need only add that the mi- 
nister of war, Montenegro, received a 
despatch from Maroto announcing 
this piece of news, with the gratifying 
addition that Lord John, in his answer, 
admitted justice to be on his side, and 
promised to make immediate and fa- 
vourable representations to his govern- 
ment on the subject. This specimen of 
complex rascality is complete. Gene- 
ral Zariatégui, Madagro, and Signor 
Ramirez, dined with us to-day, at the 
fashionable hour of two o'clock; the party 
and the room put me in mind of Gold- 
smith’s  chair-lumbered closet just 
twelve feet by nine;” but the fare was 
of a very different description to his 
“ tripe and bacon,”— for dish followed 
dish until we were forced to cry,“ Hold, 
enough !” and every thing was ex- 
cellent, save the reliquie of our unhap- 
py, half-melted, totally-spoiled, French 
paté, of which Zaratégui, sorely against 
his will, and out of politeness, ate half- 
a-dozen morsels, to the augmentation 
of his antipathy to every French, and 
the severe trial of his digestive organs ; 
as he talked neither French vor Eng- 
lish, conversation was not very ge- 
neral; but he shewed himself far from 
ignorant as to literature, talked about 
Oxford and Cambridge, asked me if I 
had been at Milton's university, and 
confessed he had dallied with the 
Muses; while Madrago made me give 
him a copy ofa sonnet I had written to 
the king, to whose health and success 
we did not fail to drain a glass apiece 
of right good Malaga; next came the 
siesta; and the promenade; and in the 
course of the evening R received 
a message from the king, to the effect 
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that he was to receive the cross of the 
third class of San Ferdinando. 

The dancing in the Plaza on Sunday 
afternoon was one of the prettiest sights 
Lever saw. With the omission of the 
romping, bumping, and thumping, the 
dance was the same as that we saw at 
Durango ; but more soldiers joined in 
it, and the picturesqueness of their 
dresses, and those of their partners, and 
the natural gracefulness of their quaint 
jigging steps, detained us for some 
time from joining the more aristocratic 
crowd, which had followed the king 
and queen to the church of the Con- 
vent Santa Anna, just outside the town, 
and were enjoying themselves on its 
closely shaven, bright green lawn. On 
this lawn was displayed all the rank, 
fashion, and beauty of Onate; there 
were ladies in their becoming dresses 
and black mantillas; and officers in 
green coats and red trousers, in red 
coats and green trousers, in rumarras 
and blue trousers, in blue coats and 
pink trousers, with white boynas and 
blue boynas, and red boynas with tassels 
and without tassels ; and here and there 
acivilian in plain clothes and a French 
hat, like a crow among the peacocks, 
parading up and down the lawn, while 
the church doors stood open, and re- 
vealed a blaze of light and splendour 
within, and ever and anon a fresh wor- 
shipper would enter, perform her or 
his devotions, and then return to the 
promenade on the lawn, at the end of 
which rose a lofty mountain. In the 
West, over the broad Atlantic, was such 
a sunset with the great naked sugar- 
loaf mountain we had passed under in 
coming from Durango rising sternly 
and blackly in the midst of the golden, 
and purple, and crimson lights, and 
Onate lying in quiet gloom at our side! 
We lingered on this magic spot till all 
was dark, and then slowly and sorrow- 
fully returned to the little town. The 
two priests dropped in, as usual, in the 
course of the evening, and, finding me 
alone, the conversable one asked me if 
I had been to mass? I answered in 
the negative; on this he expressed a 
wish to know something about the state 
of the church in England, and the re- 
spective parties in it, adding, to my un- 
speakably great astonishment, that he 
had heard that some of the doctors of 
Oxford had shewn a desire for the re- 
union of the two churches; for, al- 
though he laid it down broadly, “ extra 
ecclesiam nulla est salus,” he, neverthe- 
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less, allowed us to be “ecclesia Angli- 
cana” throughout the whole of our 
conversation. 1 endeavoured, as well 
as I could, to set before him what I 
believed to be the true state of the 
case, and assured our padrona, who 
took a warm interest in the conversation 
of her heretic guests, and had sat by 
listening, that in England we had 
churches, and Sundays, and prayer- 
books, as they had in Spain. Upon 
this, she said to the priest, “ There 
were, and no doubt are, many good 
men, and women, and saints, in Eng- 
land.” Yes,” he answered, turning 
to me; “ when St. Augustin went over 
to England, all his converts held the 
true faith.’’ I reminded him that the 
saint lived and died many years before 
the Council of Trent had pronounced 
its decree, or Pope Pius [V. written 
his creed ; and expressed my own 
opinion, in which he joined, that the 
happiest day for Christendom would 
be that when external communion be- 
tween the churches should be restored. 
“* What, then, so insuperable objection 
is there,” he asked, “to our speedy 
union?” I mentioned one or two 
serious difficulties, on essential doc- 
trines, which he heard with patience ; 
but when I proceeded to say that the 
powers the pope at present claims were, 
and ever must be, by us denied, he 
started up from his seat, and repeated 
with great vivacity that text, the golden 
scroll of St. Peter’s cupola, “ Tu es 
Petrus, et super hanc petram edificabo 
ecclesiam meam, et tibi dabo claves regni 
calorum.” He then asked if the Church 
of England held the doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist, or of 
a figure only. Afraid, if I broadly 
affirmed the former, he would imagine 
transubstantiation was meant, and 
sorely perplexed by a want of words, I 
replied, somewhat vaguely, that I hoped 
there was not much difference between 
us, and was proceeding to explain my 
meaning to the best of my ability 
when my companions came in, and 
conversation took another turn. I can 
hardly conceive how we contrived to 
make ourselves intelligible one to an- 
other at all,—for we had no common 
language, and French, Latin, I[talian, 
Spanish, and English, were all put into 
Tequisition, positively once or twice in 
the same sentence. 

I had heard so much of the igno- 
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rance and intolerance of the Spanish 
priesthood, that I was hardly prepared 
to meet with so much learning, charity, 
and good sense, as fell from the lips of 
this Jesuit; though, at the same time, 
one could not fail to be struck by the 
proofs which the very appearance of 
the country offered of the absence ofall 
irreverent superstition. There were no 
devotees at every turn of the road wor- 
shipping some waxen saint, nor did 
unseemly representations of the cruci- 
fixion pain and offend one’s eyes and 
heart as in Italy, and parts of France ; 
churches there were, and worshippers 
in them, in abundance, but the poet 
would have looked in vain for 


** A mistress or a saint in every grove.” 


Perhaps one of the most fearful effects 
of the march of freedom and intellect 
in France is, what no one who has 
been into half-a-dozen churches in that 
country while service was being per- 
formed can have failed to remark, that 
the congregations are well-nigh entirely 
composed of females; for the men 
think it either weakness, or waste of 
time, or foolishness, to be there. Cross 
the Pyrenees, and how different a pic- 
ture is presented. Ona Sunday, ora 
festa, you will see the population of 
some hill-side village pouring with 
sober joy into their long-frequented 
church, where from childhood they have 
been taught to fear God, reverence his 
ministers, and honour their king ; and 
yet it is because these mountaineers 
are thus religious, and moral, and loyal, 
that the bitter hatred of English liberal- 
ism has been stirred up against them ; 
and such men as General Evans and 
Major Richardson have not hesitated 
to pen the following sentences. The 
former in his book (which, by the way, 
ought to have been headed, “ An at- 
tempt to institute a comparison between 
Sir De Lacy Evans, M.P., and Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington”) says,* “ They,” 
the Basques, “ are in other respects ig- 
norant, cruel, fanatical, and incredibly 
subservient to their priests.” ‘ Igno- 
rant!” of what ? their duty towards God 
and man ?—Assuredly not. ‘* Cruel!” to 
whom ?—To those who came on a holy- 
day excursion of slaughter and rapine. 
* Fanatical!” How ?—In adhering to 
their old customs, and liberties, and 
faith, preserved now in their mountain 
fastnesses and peaceful valleys for more 
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than a thousand years, and in refusing 
to become liberal or infidel (the terms 
are convertible) at the gleaming of a 
hireling English bayonet. “ Incredi- 
bly subservient to their priests!” Why? 
Let this man answer himself,—‘ the 
regular and parochial clergy of the 
country are still held in due and useful 
respect, and many of them well deserve 
it.” Major Richardson thus exults 
over the spread of liberal opinions even 
in the north of Spain.* “ It is true, the 
principal churches are held sacred, and 
the rules of their religion celebrated in 
them with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of the olden time; but even 
these are attended only by the aged 
part of the community, on whom the 
liberal spirit of freedom has failed to 
take effectual hold.” Thank God! 
this is not the case; “ the liberal spirit 
of.freedom has failed to take effectual 
hold,” not only on the aged, but on all 
parts of the community, in the way 
this truly liberal author mentions. 
Atheism is not as yet the prevailing 
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epidemic in Biscay; I say Atheism,— 
for, if Spaniards have ceased to be 
Romanists, what have they become ? 
There is, there can be, but one answer. 
No one can wish more heartily than I 
do that noble, chivalric Spain may 
profess a purer and more primitive 
form of faith, and no one would hail 
with more sincere joy the first appear- 
ance of such a change ; but ifit is to be 
wrought by foreign bayonets, if its 
handmaids are to be Lawlessness and 
Infidelity, and its first- fruits Madrid 
massacres and Barcelona football- 
matches ; if the reign of the monastic 
orders in that kingdom is to close in 
blood,+ and the churches are to be de- 
serted ;{ then I say, better far had the 
Inquisition resume its tremendous 
powers,— better far had the pride, and 
intellect, and knowledge of man be 
subjected once more to its mysterious 
tribunal, and the people be content to 
worship as of yore, albeit darkly, in 
their old churches, and in their old 
ways, the God of their forefathers. 





A PICiORIAL RUAPSODY : 


CONCLUDED. 


AND FOLLOWED BY A REMARKABLE STATEMENT OF FACTS BY MRS. BARBARA, 


Awp now, in pursuance of the promise 
recorded in the last number of this 
Magazine, and for the performance of 
which the public has ever since been in 
breathless expectation, it hath become 
Titmarsh’s duty to note down his 
Opinions of the remaining pictures in 
the Academy exhibition; and to cri- 
ticise such other pieces as the other 
galleries may shew. 

In the first place, then, with regard 
to Mr. Maclise, it becomes us to say 
our say; and as the Observer news- 
paper, which, though under the express 
patronage of the royal family, devotes 
by far the noblest part of its eloquence 
to the consideration of dramatic sub- 
jects, and to the discussion of the 
gains, losses, and theatrical conduct of 
managers,— as, I say, the Observer 
newspaper, whenever Madame Vestris 
or Mr. Yates adopts any plan that 
concurs with the notions of the paper in 
question, does not fail to say that 
Madame Vestris or Mr. Yates have 
been induced so to reform in conse- 
quence | of the Observer's particular 


suggestion ; in like manner, Titmarsh 
is fully convinced, that all the painters 
in this town have their eyes incessantly 
fixed upon his criticisms, and that all 
the wise ones regulate their opinions 
by his. 

In the language of the Observer, 
then, Mr. Maclise has done wisely to 
adopt our suggestions with regard to 
the moral treatment of his pictures, 
and has made a great advance in his 
art. Ofhis four pictures, let us dis- 
miss the scene from Gil Blas at once. 
Coming from a second-rate man, it 
would be well enough: it is well 
drawn, grouped, lighted, shadowed, 
and the people all grin very comically, 
as people do in _— called comic ; 
but the soul of fun is wanting, as I 
take it,—the merry, brisk, good- 
humoured spirit which in Le Sage’s 
text so charms the reader. 

“ Olivia and Malvolio” is, on the 
contrary, one of the best and most spi- 
ritual performances of the artist. No- 
thing can be more elegant than the 
tender, languid melancholy of Olivia, 
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nor more poetical than the general 
treatment of the picture. The long 
clipped alleys and quaint gardens, the 
peacocks trailing through the walks, 
and vases basking in the sun, are finely 
painted and conceived. Examine the 
picture at a little distance, and the en- 
semble of the composition and colour is 
extraordinarily pleasing. The details, 
too, are, as usual, wonderful for their 
accuracy. Here are flower-beds, and a 
tree above Olivia’s head of which 
every leaf is painted, and painted with 
such skill, as not in the least to injure 
the general effect of the picture. Mr. 
Maclise has a daguerréotypic eye, and 
a feeling of form stronger, I do be- 
lieve, than has ever been possessed by 
any painter before him. 

Look at the portrait of Mr. Dickens, 
—well arranged as a picture, good in 
colour, and light, and shadow, and as a 
likeness perfectly amazing ; a looking- 
glass could not render a better fac- 
simile. Here we have the real identical 
man Dickens: the artist must have 
understood the inward Boz as well as 
the outward before he made this ad- 
mirable representation of him. What 
cheerful intelligence there is about the 
man’s eyes and large forehead! The 
mouth is too large and full, too eager 
and active, perhaps; the smile is very 
sweet and generous. If Monsieur de 
Balzac, that voluminous physiogno- 
mist, could examine this head, he would, 
no doubt, ena every tone and 
wrinkle in it: the nose firm, and well 
placed ; the nostrils wide and full, as 
are the nostrils of all men of genius 
(this is Monsieur Balzac’s maxim). 
The past and the future, says Jean 
Paul, are written in every counte- 
nance. I think we may promise our- 
selves a brilliant future from this one. 
There seems no flagging as yet in it, no 
sense of fatigue, or consciousness of de- 
caying power. Long mayest thou, O 
Boz! reign over thy comic kingdom ; 
long may we pay tribute, whether of 
threepence weekly or of a shilling 
monthly, it matters not. Mighty prince ! 
at thy imperial feet, Titmarsh, ham- 
blest of thy servants, offers his vows of 
loyalty and his humble tribute of praise. 

And _ now (as soon as we are off our 
knees, and have done paying court to 
sovereign Boz) it behoves us to say a 
word or two concerning the picture of 
“ Macbeth,” which occupies such a 
conspicuous place in the Academy gal- 
lery. Well, then, this picture of 
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“ Macbeth” has been, to our notion, a 
great deal too much praised and 
abused: only Titmarsh understands 
the golden mean, as is acknowledged- 
by all who read his criticisms. Here is 
a very fine masterly picture, no doubt, 
full of beauties, and shewing extraor- 
dinary power; but not a masterpiece, 
as I humbly take it,—not a picture to 
move the beholder as much as many 
performances that do not display half 
the power that is here exhibited. | 
don’t pretend to lay down any abso- 
lute laws on the sublime (the reader 
will remember how the ancient satirist 
hath accused John Dennis of madness, 
for his vehement preaching of such 
rules). No, no; Michael Angelo T. 
is not quite so impertinent as that ; 
but the public and the artist will not 
mind being’ told, without any previous 
definitions, that this picture is not of 
the highest order: the ‘ Malvolio” is 
far more spiritual and suggestive, if we 
may so speak ; it tells not only its own 
tale very charmingly, but creates for 
the beholder a very pleasant, melan- 
choly train of thought, as every good 
picture does in its kind, from a six- 
inch canvass by Hobbima or Ruysdael 
up to a thousand-foot wall of Michael 
Angelo. Ifyou read over the banquet- 
scene in words, it leaves an impression 
far more dreadful and lively. On the 
stage, it has always seemed us to fail ; 
and though out ofa trap-door in the 
middle of it Mr. Cooper is seen to rise 
very solemnly,—his face covered with 
white, and a dreadful gash of ver- 
million across his neck ; though he 
nods and waggles his head about in a 
very quiet, ghostlike manner; yet, 
strange to say, neither this scene, nor 
this great actor, has ever frightened us, 
as they both should, as the former 
does when we read it at home. The 
fact is, that it is quite out of Mr. 
Cooper's power to look ghostly enough, 
or, perhaps, to soar along with us to 
that sublime height to which our ima- 
gination is continually carrying us. 


“ Len. May it please your highness, 
sit? 
[ The Ghost of Banquo rises, and sits 
in Macseiu’s place. 
** Mach. Here had we now our coun. 
try’s honour roof'd, 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo 
present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkind- 
ness 
Than pity for mischance. 
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Rosse. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise, Please it 
your highness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 

** Mach. The table’s full. 

“ Len. Here’s a place reserv’d, sir. 

* Mach. Where? 

“* Len. Here, my lord. What 

is't that moves your highness ? 

“* Macb. Which of you have done this? 

** Lords. What, my good lord? 

“ Macb, Thou canst not say I did it. 

Never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Rosse. Gentlemen, rise; his high. 

ness is not well. 

“ Lady M. Sit, worthy friends; my 

lord is often thus, 

And hath been from his youth. 
you keep seat ; 

The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 

He will again be well. If much you 
note him, 

You shall offend him, and extend his 
passion. 

Feed, and regard him not. 
man? 

* Mach. Ay, and a bold one, that dare 

look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

* Lady M. O proper stuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you 

said 
Led you to Duncan, Oh, these flaws 
and starts 
(Impostors to true fear) would well be- 
come 
A woman’s story, at a winter’s fire, 
Authoris’d by her grandam, Shame 
itself! 
Why do you make such faces ? 
all’s done, 
You look but on a stool. 
** Macb. Pr'ythee, see there !—Behold! 
—Look!—Lo! How say you? 
Why, what care 1? If thou canst nod, 
speak too. 
If charnel-houses and our graves must 
send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 
[ Ghost disappears. 
** Lady M. What! Quite unmann’d in 
folly 2 

“* Mach. If I stand here, I saw him. 

“« Lady M. Fie, for shame ! 

* Mach. Blood hath been shed ere 

now, i’ the olden time, 

Ere human statute purg’d the gentle 
weal ; 

Ay, and since, too, murders have been 

rform’ 

Too terrible for the ear. 
been 

That, when the brains were out, the man 
would die, 


Pray 


Are you a 


When 


The times have 
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And there an ond; but now they rise 


again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their 


crowns, 
And push us from our stools, This is 
more strange 
Than such a murder is, 
** Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
“* Macb. I do forget. 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy 
friends : 
I have a strange infirmity, which is no- 
thin 
To those that know me, 
health to all; 
Then I'll sit down. 
—fill fall: 
I drink to the general joy of the whole 
table. 


Come, love and 


Give me some wine 


Ghost rises, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom 
we miss ; 
Would he were here! To all, and him, 
we thirst, 
And all to all. 
“Lords, Our duties, and the pledge, 
“ Mach, Avaunt, and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowless—thy blood is 
cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 
“ Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of custom: ‘tis no other ; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
** Mach. What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian 
bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan 
tiger,— 

Take any shape but that, and my firm 
nerves 

Shall never tremble. Or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy 
sword : 

If trembling I inhibit thee, protest me 

The baby of a girl, Hence, horrible 
shadow ! [Ghost disappears. 

Unreal mockery, hence! Why, so; 
being gone, 

Tam amanagain. Pray you, sit still. 

** Lady M. You have displac'd the 

mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admir’d disorder.” 


A large part of this vast picture Mr. 
Maclise has painted very finely. The 
lords are all there in gloomy state, 
fierce stalwart men in steel; the va- 
riety of attitude aud light in which the 
different groups are placed, the won- 
derful knowledge and firmness with 
which each individual figure and fea- 
ture are placed down upon the canvass 
will be understood and admired by the 
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public, but by the artist still more, who 
knows the difficulty of these things, 
which seem so easy, which are so easy, 
no doubt, to a man with Mr. Maclise’s 
extraordinary gifis. How fine is yon- 
der group at the farthest table, lighted 
up by the reflected light from the ar- 
mour of one of them! The effect, as 
far as we know, is entirely new; the 
figures drawn with exquisite minuteness 
and clearness, not in the least inter- 
rupting the general harmony of the pic- 
ture. Look at the two women stand- 
ing near Lady Macbeth’s throne, and 
those beautiful little hands of one of 
them placed over the state-chair: the 
science, workmanship, feeling, in these 
figures are alike wonderful. The face, 
bust, and attitude of Lady Macbeth are 
grandly designed ; the figures to her 
right, with looks of stern doubt and 
wonder, are nobly designed and ar- 
ranged. The main figure of Macbeth, 
I confess, does not please; nor the ob- 
ject which has occasioned the frightful 
convulsive attitude in which he stands. 
He sees not the ghost of Banquo, but a 
huge, indistinct, gory shadow, which 
seems to shake its bloody locks, and 
frown upon him. Through this shade, 
intercepted only by its lurid. transpa- 
rency, you see the figures of the guests ; 


they are looking towards it, and through 
it. The skill with which this point is 


made is unquestionable; there is 
something there, and nothing. The 
spectators feel this as well as the painted 
actors of the scene: there are times 
when, in looking at the picture, one 
loses sight of the shade altogether, and 
begins to wonder with Rosse, Lenox, 
and the rest. 

The idea, then, so faras it goes, is as 
excellently worked out as it is daringly 
conceived. But is it a just one? [ 
think not. Ishould say it was a grim 
piece of comedy rather than tragedy. 
One is puzzled by this piece of diabléerie, 
—not deeply affected and awe-stricken, 
as in the midst of such heroical cha- 


racters and circumstances one should 
be. 


“ Avaunt, and quit my sight! 
earth hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless—thy blood is 
cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with.” 


Let the 


Before the poet's eyes, at least, the 
figure of the ghost stood complete—an 
actual visible body, with the life gone 
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out of it; an image far more grand and 
dreadful than the painter's fantastical 
shadow, because more simple. The 
shadow is an awful object,— granted ; 
but the most sublime, beautiful, fear- 
ful sight in all nature is, surely, the 
face of a man; wonderful in all its ex- 
pressions of grief or joy, daring or en- 
durance, thought, hope, love, or pain. 
How Shakspeare painted all these ; 
with what careful thought and brood- 
ing were all his imaginary creatures 
made ! 


I believe we have mentioned the best 
figure-pieces in the exhibition; for, 
alas! the “ Milton and his Daughters” 
of Sir Augustus Calcott, although one 
of the biggest canvasses in the gallery, 
is by no means one of the best; and 
one may regret, that this most spirituel 
of landscape-painters should have for- 
saken his old style to follow figure- 
drawing. Mr. Hollins has a picture of 
“ Benvenuto Cellini shewing a Trinket 
to a Lady.” A subject of absorbing 
interest. and passionate excitement, 
painted in a corresponding manner. A 
prim lady sits smiling ina chair, by a 
table, on which is a very neat, regular 
table-cloth, drawn at right angles with 
the picture-frame ; parallel with the 
table is a chest of drawers, secrétaire, 
cabinet, or bahut. Near this stands 
a waiting-maid, smiling archly; and 
in front you behold young Benvenuto, 
spick and span in his very best clothes 
and silk stockings, looking—as Benve- 
nuto never did in his life. Ofsome 
parts of this picture, the colour and 
workmanship is very pretty; but was 
there ever such a niminypiminy subject 
treated in such a niminypiminy way ? 
We can remember this gentleman’s 
picture of ‘ Margaret at the Spinning- 
wheel,” last year, and should be glad 
to see and laud others that were equally 
pretty. Mr. Lauder has, in the same 
room, a pleasing picture from Walter 
Scott, “The Glee-Maiden;” and a 
large sketch, likewise from Scott, by a 
French artist (who has been celebrated 
in this Magazine as the author of the 
picture “ The Sinking of the Vengeur’”), 
is fine in effect and composition. 

If Mr. Herbert’s picture of “ Tra- 


“vellers taking Refreshment at a Con- 


vent Gate” has not produced much 
sensation, it is because it is feeble in 
tone, not very striking in subject, and 
placed somewhat too high. There is a 
great deal of beauty and delicacy in al} 
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the figures; and though lost here, 
amidst the glare and bustle of the 
Academy, will be an excellent picture 
for the cabinet, where its quiet graces 
and merits will be better seen. 

Mr. Webster’s “ Punch,” before al- 
luded to, deserves a great deal of 
praise. The landscape is beautiful, 
the group of little figures assembled to 
view the show are delightfully gay and 
pretty. Mr. Webster has the bump of 
philoprogenitiveness (as some ninny 
says of George Cruikshank in the 
Westminster Review) ; and all mothers 
of large families, young ladies who 
hope to be so one day or the other, 
and honest papas, are observed to ex- 
amine this picture with much smiling 
interest. It is full of sunshine and 
innocent playful good-humour: all 
Punch’s audience are on the grin. 
John, the squire’s footman, is looking 
on with a protecting air; the old 
village folk are looking on, grinning 
with the very youngest; boys are 
scampering over the common, in order 
to be in time for the show; Punchman 
is tootooing on the pipes, and banging 
away on the dram; potboy has con- 
signed to the earth his precious cargo, 
and the head of every tankard of liquor 
is wasting its frothy fragrance in the 
air; in like manner, the pieman per- 
mits his wares to get cold; nursery- 
maids, schoolboys, happy children in 
go-caris, are employed in a similar 
way: indeed, a delightful little rustic 
comedy. 

In respect of portraits, the prettiest, 
as I fancy, after Wilkie’s splendid pic- 
ture of Mrs. Ferguson, is one by Mr. 
Grant, of a lady with a scarf ofa green- 
ish colour. The whole picture is of 
the same tone, and beautifully har- 
monious; nor is the lady’s face and 
air the least elegant and charming part 
of it. The Duke has been painted a 
vast number of times, such are the pe- 
nalties of glory; nor is it possible to 
conceive any thing much worse than 
that portrait of him in which Col. 
Gurwood is represented by his side, in 
a red velvet waistcoat, offering to his 
grace certain despatches. It is in the 
style of the famous picture in the Re- 
gent Circus, representing Mr. Coleby 
the cigarist, an orange, a pine-apple, a 
champagne-cork, a little dog, some 
decanters, and a yellow bandanna,— 
all which personages _ to be so 
excessively important, that the puzzled 
eyes searcely know upon which te 
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settle. In like manner, in the Wel- 
lington-Gurwood testimonial, the ac- 
cessories are so numerous, and so bril- 
liantly coloured, that it is long before 
one can look up to the countenances of 
the colonel and his grace ; which, it is 
to be presumed, are the main objects of 
interest in the piece. And this plan 
has been not unartfully contrived,—for 
the heads are by no means painted up 
to the point of brilliancy which is visi- 
ble in boots, clocks, bell-pulls, Turkey 
carpets, armchairs, and other proper- 
ties here painted. 

Now, if the artist of the above pic- 
ture wishes to know how properties 
may be painted with all due minute- 
ness, and yet conduce to the general 
effect of the picture, let him examine 
the noble little portrait of Lord Cot- 
tenham, by Leslie,—the only contribu- 
tion of this great man to the exhibition. 
Iiere are a number of accessories in- 
troduced, but with that forethought and 
sense of propriety which, as I fancy, 
distinguish all the works of Mr. 
Leslie. They are not here for mere 
picturesque effect or ornamental hud- 
dle; but are made to tell the story of 
the piece, and indicate the character of 
the dignified personage who fills the 
centre of it. ‘The black brocade dra- 
pery of the chancellor’s gown is accu- 
rately painted, and falls in that majes- 
tic grave way in which a chancellor’s 
robe should fall. Are not the learned 
lord’s arms somewhat short and fin- 
like? This is a query which we put 
humbly, having never had occasion to 
remark that part of his person. 

Mr. Briggs has his usual pleasant, 
well-painted portraits; and Mr. Patten 
a long full-length of Prince Albert that 
is not admired by artists, it is said, but 
a good downright honest bourgeois pic- 
ture, as we fancy; or, as a facetious 
friend remarked, good plain roast-and- 
boiled painting. As for the portrait 
opposite—that of her majesty, it is a 
sheer libel upon that pretty gracious 
countenance, an act of rebellion for 
which Sir David should be put into 
York gaol. Paris of the picture are, 
however, splendidly painted. And 
here, being upon the subject, let us say 
a word in praise of those two delight- 
ful lithographic heads, after Ross, 
which appear in the printshop win- 
dows. Our gracious queev’s head is 
here most charming; and that of the 
prince full of such manly frankness 
and benevolence as must make all mer 
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cry, God bless him.” IT would much 
sooner possess a copy of the Ross mi- 
niature of the queen, than a cast from 
her majesty’s bust by Sir Francis 
Chantrey, which has the place of honour 
in the sculpture vault. 

All Macdonald’s busts deserve ho- 
nourable notice. This lucky sculptor 
has some beautiful subjects to model, 
and beautiful and graceful all his mar- 
bles are. As much may be said of 
Mr. M‘Dowell’s girl,—the only piece 
of imaginative sculpture in the Aca- 
demy that has struck us as pleasing. 
Mr. Behnes, too, should receive many 
commendations; an old man’s head 
particularly, that is full of character 
and goodness; and “The Bust of a 
Lady,” which may be called “ A Lady 
with a bust,”—a beautiful bust, in- 
deed, of which the original and the 
artist have both good reason to be 
proud. Mr. Bell’s virgin is not so 
pleasing in the full size as in the minia- 
ture copy of it. 

For the matter of landscapes, we 
confess ourselves to be no very ardent 
admirers of these performances, clever 
and dexterous as most of them are. 
The works of Mr Stanfield and Mr. 
Roberts cannot fail to be skilful ; and 
both of these famous artists shew their 
wonderful power of drawing, as usual. 
But these skilful pictures have always 
appeared to us more pleasing in little 
on the sketching-board than when ex- 
panded upon the canvass. - A couple 
of Martin's must be mentioned,—huge, 
queer, and tawdry to our eyes, but 
very much admired by the public, who 
is no bad connoisseur, after a!l; and 
also a fine Castle of Chillon, or Chalon, 
rudely painted, but very poetical and 
impressive. 

fitere Titmarsh exchanges his check 

~ at the door fora valuable gingham 

umbrella, with a yellow horn-head, 
representing Lord Brougham or 
Dr. Syntax, and is soon seen, 
with his hat very much on one 
side, swaggering down Pall Mall 
East, to the Water-Colour Gallery. 
IIe flings down eighteenpence in 
the easiest way, and goes- up 
stairs. 

Accident, or, what is worse, ill-health, 
has deprived us of the two most skil- 
ful professors of the noble art of water- 
colour painting ; and, without the works 
of Messrs. Lewis and Cattermole, the 
gallery looks empty indeed. Those 
gentlemen are accustomed to supply 
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the picture-lover with the pieces de ré- 
sistance of the feast, with which, being 
decently satisfied, we can trifle with an 
old market-place by Prout, or six cows 
and four pigs by Hill, or a misty Downs 
by Copley Fielding, ‘with some degree 
of pleasure. Discontented, then, with 
the absence of the substantials, it must 
be confessed that we have been exa- 
mining the rest of the pictures in no 
very good-humour. And so, to tell you 
a secret, I do not care a fig for all the 
old town-halls in the world, though 
they be drawn ever so skilfully. How 
long are we to go on with Venice, Ve- 
rona, Lago di Soandso, and Ponte di 
What-d’ye-call-em? I am weary of 
gondolas, striped awnings, sailors with 
red night (or rather day) caps, cobalt 
distances, and posts in the water. [ 
have seen so many white palaces stand- 
ing before dark purple skies, so many 
black towers with gamboge atmospheres 
behind them, so many masses of rifle- 
green trees plunged into the deepest 
shadow, in the midst of sunshiny plains, 
for no other reason but because dark 
and light contrast together, that a slight 
expression of satiety may be permitted 
to me, and a longing for more simple 
nature. On a great staring theatre such 
pictures may do very well—you are 
obliged there to seek for these startling 
contrasts ; and by the aid of blue lights, 
red lights, transparencies, and plenty of 
drums and appropriate music, the scene 
thus presented to one captivates the 
eye, and calls down thunder from the 
galleries. 

But in little quiet rooms, on sheets 
of paper of a yard square, such mon- 
strous theatrical effects are sadly pain- 
ful. You don’t mistake patches of 
brickdust for maidens’ blushes, or 
fancy that tinfoil is diamonds, or re- 
quire to be spoken to with the utmost 
roar of the lungs. Why, in painting, 
are we to have monstrous, flaring, 
Drury Lane tricks and claptraps put 
in practice, when a quieter style is, 
as I fancy, so infinitely more charming ? 

There is no use in mentioning the 
names of persons who are guilty of the 
above crimes; but let us say who is 
not guilty, and that is D. Cox, upon 
whose quiet landscapes, moist grass, 
cool trees, the refreshed eye rests with 
the utmost pleasure, after it has been 
perplexed and dazzled elsewhere. May 
we add an humble wish that this excel- 
lent painter will remain out of doors, 
amidst such quiet scenes as he loves, 
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and not busy himself with Gothicism, 
middleageism, and the painting of 
quaint interiors?’ There are a dozen 
artists, of not a tithe-of his genius, who 
can excel him at the architectural work. 
There is, for instance, Mr. Nash, who is 
improving yearly, and whose pictures 
are not only most dexterously sketched, 
but contain numberless little episodes, 
in the shape of groups of figures, that 
are full of grace and feeling. There is 
Mr. Haghe, too, of the lower house ; 
but of him anon. 

To shew how ill and how well a 
man may paint at the same time, the 
public may look at a couple of draw- 
ings by J. Nash,—one, the interior of 
a church ; the other, a plain landscape : 
both of which are executed with ex- 
cessive, almost childish rudeness, and 
are yet excellent, as being close copies 
of the best of all drawing-masters, Na- 
ture: and Mr. Barrett, who has lately 
written a book for students, tells them 
very sagaciously not to copy the man- 
ner of any master, however much he 
may be in the mode. Some there are, 
fashionable instructors in the art of 
water-colouring, of whom, indeed, a 
man had better not learn at any price ; 
nay, were they to offer a guinea per 
lesson, instead of modestly demanding 
the same, the reader should be coun- 
selled not to accept of their instructions. 

See in what a different school Mr. 
Hunt works, and what marvellous ef- 
fects he produces! There is a small 
picture of an interior by him (to which 
the blue ticket, having the pretty word 
SOLD written on it, is not fixed) that, 
as a copy of nature, is a perfect miracle. 
No De Hooghe was ever better, more 
airy and sunshiny. And the most ex- 
traordinary part of this extraordinary 
picture is, that the artist has not pro- 
duced his effect of excessive brilliancy 
by any violent contrasting darkness ; 
but the whole picture is light ; the sun- 
shine is in every corner of the room: 
and this drawing remains unsold, while 
Dash, and Blank, and Asterisk, have got 
off all theirs. The large head of the 
black girl is painted with wonderful 
power; in water-colours, we have 
scarcely seen any thing so vigorous. 
The boys and virgins are, as usual, 
admirable ; the lad with the bottle, he 
reading ballads in the barn, and the 
red, ragged, brickdust-coloured, brig- 
and-looking fellow, especially good. In 
a corner is a most astonishing young 
gentleman, with a pan of milk: he is 
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stepping forward full into your face ; 
and has seen something in it which has 
caused him to spill his milk and look 
dreadfully frightened, Every man who 
is worth a fig, as he comes up to this 
po bursts out a-laughing—he can’t 
nelp himself; you hear a dozen such 
laughs in the course of your visit. 
Why does this little drawing so seize 
hold of the beholder, and cause him to 
roar? There is the secret: the painter 
has got the soul of comedy in him—the 
undefinable humorous genius. Happy 
is the man who possesses that drawing : 
a man must laugh if he were taking his 
last look at it before being hanged. 

Mr. Taylor’s flowing pencil has pro- 
duced several pieces of delightful co- 
lour; but we are led bitterly to deplore 
the use of that fatal white-lead pot, 
that is clogging and blackening the 
pictures of so many of the water-colour 
painters nowadays. His large picture 
contains a great deal of this white mud, 
and has lost, as we fancy, in conse- 
quence, much of that liquid, mellow 
tone, for which his works are remark- 
able. The retreating figures in this 
picture are beautiful; the horses are 
excellently painted, with as much dex- 
terous brilliancy of colour as one sees 
in the oil pictures of Landseer. If 
the amateur wants to see how far trans- 
parent colour will go, what rich effect 
may be produced by it, how little ne- 
cessary it is to plaster drawings with 
flakes of white, let him examine the 
background of the design, representing 
a page asleep on a chair, than which 
nothing can be more melodious in co- 
lour, or more skilfully and naturally 
painted. 

In the beauty gallery which this ex- 
hibition usually furnished, there is Mr. 
Richter, who contributes his usual spe- 
cimens; the fair Miss Sharpe, with 
those languishing-eyed charmers whom 
the world admires so much ; and still 
more to our taste, a sweet pretty lady, 
by Mr. Stone, in a hideous dress, with 
upper-Benjamin buttons ; a couple of 
very graceful and delicate heads by 
Wright; and one beautiful head, a 
portrait evidently, by Cristall, that is 
placed very modestly in a corner near 
the ground—where such a drawing 
should be placed, of course, being vi- 
gorous, honest, natural, and beautiful. 
This artist’s other drawing —a mys- 
terious subject, representing primeval 
Scotchmen, rocks, waterfalls, a cata- 
ract of bulls, and other strange things, 
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looks like a picture painted in a dream. 
Near it hangs Mr. Mackenzie's view of 
St. Denis’s Cathedral, that is painted 
with great carefulness, and is very true 
to nature. And having examined this, 
and Mr. Varley’s fine gloomy sketches, 
you shall be no longer detained at this 
place, but walk on to see what more 
remains to be seen. 

Of the New Water-Colour Society, 
I think it may be asserted that their 
gallery contains neither such good nor 
such bad drawings as may be seen in 
the senior exhibition ; unless, indeed, 
we except Mr. Haghe, a gentleman who 
in architectural subjects has a marvel- 
lous skill, and whose work deserves to 
be studied by all persons who follow 
the trade of water-colouring. This 
gentleman appears to have a profound 
knowledge (or an extraordinary instinct) 
of his profession as an architectural 
draughtsman. There are no tricks, no 
clumsy plastering of white, no painful 
niggling, nor swaggering affectation of 
boldness. He seems to understand 
every single tone and line which he 
lays down; and his picture, in my 
humble judgment, contains some of 
the very best qualities of which this 
branch of painting is capable. You 
cannot bed an by any combination of 
water-colours such effects as may be 
had from oil, such richness and depth 
of tone, such pleasing variety of texture, 
as gums and varnishes will give; but, 
on the other hand, there are many 
beauties peculiar to the art, which the 
oil-painter cannot arrive at,—such as 
air, brightness, coolness, and flatness of 
surface ; points which painters under- 
stand oa can speak of a great deal 
better than amateur writers and readers. 
Why will the practitioners, then, be so 
ambitious? Why strive after effects 
that are only to be got imperfectly at 
best, and at the expense of qualities 
far more valuable and pleasing ? There 
are some aspiring individuals who will 
strive to play a whole band of music off 
a guitar, or to perform the broadsword 
exercise with a rapier,—monstrous at- 
tempts, that the moral critic must lift 
up his voice to reprehend. Valuable 
instruments are guitars and small- 
swords in themselves, the one for mak- 
ing pleasant small music, the other for 
drilling small holes in the human per- 
son; but let the professor of each art 
do his agreeable duty in his own line, 
nor strive with his unequal weapons to 
compete with persons who have greater 
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advantages. Indeed, I have seldom 
seen the works of a skilful water-colour 
painter of figures, without regretting 
that he had not taken to oil, which 
would allow him to put forth ali the 
vigour of which he was capable. For 
works, however, like that of Mr. Haghe, 
which are not finished pictures, but ad- 
mirable finished sketches, water is best ; 
and we wish that his brethren followed 
his manner of using it. Take warning 
by these remarks, O Mr. Absolon! 
Your interiors have been regarded by 
Titmarsh with much pleasure, and de- 
serve at his hands a great deal of com- 
mendation. Mr. Absolon, we take it, 
has been brought up in a French school 
—there are many traces of foreiyn man- 
ner in him; his figures, for instance, 
are better costumed than those of our 
comnion English artists. Look at the 
little sketch which goes by the laconic 
title of “Jump.” Let Mrs. Seyffarth 
come and look at it before she paints 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s figures again, 
and she will see what an air of life and 
authenticity the designer has thrown 
into his work. Several larger pieces by 
Mr. Absolon, in which are a face — is it 
the artist’s own, by any chance ?—(We 
fancy that we have a knack at guessing 
a portrait of an artist by himself, having 
designed about five thousand such in 
our own experience,—* Portrait of a 
Painter,” “ A Gentleman in a Vandyke 
Dress,” “ A Brigand,” “ A Turkish 
Costume,” and so on: they are some- 
how always rejected by those cursed 
Academicians,)— but to return to Ab- 
solon, whom we have left hanging up 
all this time on the branch of a sentence, 
he has taken hugely to the body-colour 
system within the last twelve months, 
and small good has it done him. The 
accessories of his pictures are painted 
with much vigour and feeling of colour, 
are a great deal stronger than hereto- 
fore—a great deal too strong for the 
figures themselves ; and the figures be- 
ing painted chiefly in transparent colour, 
will not bear the atmosphere of distem- 
per by which they are surrounded. The 
picture of “ The Bachelor” is excellent 
in pone of effect and justness of colour. 

Mr. Corbould is a gentleman who 
must be mentioned with a great deal 
of praise. His large drawing of the 
“ Canterbury Pilgrims at the Tabard ” 
is very gay and sparkling; and the 
artist shews that he possesses a genuine 
antiquarian or Walter-Scottish spirit. 
It is a pity that his people are all so 
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uucommon handsome. It is a pity 
that his ladies wear such uncommonly 
low dresses—they did not wear such 
(according to the best authorities) in 
Chaucer’s time ; and even if they did, 
Mr. Corbould had much better give 
them a little more cloth, which costs 
nothing, and would spare much pain- 
ful blushing to modest men like—never 
mind whom. But this is a moral truth: 
nothing is so easy to see in a painter 
asa certain inclination towards naughti- 
ness, which we press-Josephis are bound 
to cry fie at. Cover them up, Mr.Cor- 
bould—muslin is the word ; but of this 
no more. Where the painter departs 
from his line of beauty, his faces have 
considerable humour and character. 
The whole of the pilgrim group, as he 
has depicted it, is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. It might be painted witha 
little more strength, and a good deal 
less finical trifling with the pencil ; 
but of these manual errors the painter 
will no doubt get the better as his prac- 
tice and experience increase. 

Here is a large and interesting pic- 
ture by Mr. Warren, of the Pasha of 
Egypt in the middle of the Nubian 
desert, surrounded by pipe-bearers and 
camels, and taking his cup of coffee. 
There is much character both in the 
figures and scenery. A slight sketch 
by the same artist, “ The King in 
Thule,” is very pretty, and would make 
a very good picture. 

Mr. Bright is an artist of whom we 
do not before remember to have heard. 
His pictures are chiefly effects of sun- 
set and moonlight; of too criarde a 
colour as regards sun and moon, but 
pretty and skilful in other points, and 
of a style that strikes us as almost 
new. The manner ofa French artist, 
M.Collignon, somewhat resembles that 
of Mr. Bright. The cool parts of his 
pictures are excellent ; but he has dan- 
gerous dealings with gamboge and 
orange, pigments with the use of which 
a painter is bound to be uncommonly 
cautious. Look at Mr. Turner, who 
has taken to them until they have 
driven him quite wild. If there be 
any Emperor of the Painters, be should 
issue “a special edict” against the 
gamboge-dealers : —’tis a deleterious 
drug. “ Hasten, hasten,” Mr. Bright; 
‘obey with trembling,” and have a 
care of gamboge henceforth. 

For the rest of the artists at this 
place, it may be said that Mr. Hicks 
has not been quite so active this year 
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as formerly ; Mr. Boys has some de- 
lightful drawings in his style of art; 
and for the curious there is, moreover, 
a second-hand Cattermole, a sham 
Prout, a pseudo Bently, and a small 
double of Cox, whose works are to be 
seen in various parts of the room. 
Miss Corbould has a pretty picture. 
Mr. Duncan’s drawings exhibit consi- 
derable skill and fidelity to nature. 
And here we must close our list of the 
juniors, whose exhibition is very well 
worth the shilling which all must pay 
who would enter their pretty gallery. 

We have been through a number of 
picture galleries, and cannot do better 
than go and visit a gentleman who has 
a gallery of his own, containing only 
one picture. We mean Mr. Danby, 
with his “ Deluge,” now visible in 
Piccadilly. Every person in London 
will no doubt go and see this ; artists, 
because the treatment and effect of the 
picture are extraordinarily skilful and 
broad ; and the rest of the world, who 
cannot fail of being deeply moved by 
the awful tragedy which is here laid 
before them. The work is full of the 
strongest dramatic interest ; a vast per- 
formance, grandly treated, and telling 
in a wonderful way its solemn awful 
tale. Mr. Danby has given a curious 
description of it to our hand; and from 
this the reader will be able to under- 
stand what is the design and treatment 
of the piece. 


** The general idea of the picture is 
founded on a supposition that a comet, 
which appears in the centre at the top, 
is the immediate cause of the deluge, 
and that it illuminates the scene with a 
bright phosphoric light, which over- 
powers the setting sun, already obscured 
by falling rain. On the left of the spec- 
tator, in the distance, are a few domes 
of a city still appearing above the waters, 
from which the inhabitants have flown to 
the highest rocks within their reach in 
the vicinity, but where they are soon 
overtaken by the rising flood. On the 
right the mountains are deluged with 
water, which falls from the heavens con- 
densed into solid masses in the form of 
tremendous water-spouts; and, as they 
descend over precipices, they carry 
with them immense fragments of the 
mountains, 

* t ¥ * o 

The sitmation of the spectator is 
supposed to be on a height, beneath a 
higher range of mountains, a part of 
which is seen on the right of the picture, 
declining in shelving precipices towards 
the plain, to which in perspective it runs. 
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Immediately before him, in the nearest 
part of the scene, is a small ravine, 
which separates him from a towering 
mass of splinter-broken rocks (which 
form a rude and barren middle distance), 
beyond whose summits the country de- 
clines Jess wildly to the plain, where is 
situated, near the horizon on the left, 
a grand antediluvian city. 
* * * 2 * 

“ Composition and Effect of the Picture. 


“ Through turgid clouds and whirling 
columns of falling rain, the struggling 
sun, as though in tears, throws his last 
fond look upon the dying world ; setting 
never to rise more to the teeming inha- 
bitants of the city. Wrapped in his 
crimson mantle, and shrouded in the 
black and mystic curtains of the mourn- 
ing skies, he sinks behind the once-proud 
dome, whose golden sculptured front so 
long had glittered in his ncontide blaze. 

“The blooming plain around, rich 
without cultivation, where once sweet. 
scented groves of blossoms and fruit 
luxuriantly twined, now lies deep sunk 
beneath the raging and swelling ocean, 
—the great deep! ‘ whose fountains are 
broken up.’ Wildly the loosened waters 
rush upon the plain: they spread— they 
rise—they mount above the city walls, 
bursting the grand yet little barriers of 
man ; while fiercely now they rush, in 
eddying currents, through the depeopled 
streets. This, the moment, the picture 
represents. 

* 7 * 

“The Almighty’s vengeance is at 
hand ; who can escape his wrath? Man 
is against man; friendship is no more; 
the loveliness of woman, the innocence 
of childhood, or the low moan of suffer- 
ing age, no longer gain the sigh of pity 
or of love ; — fear or rage alone possess 
the human breast. 

‘“‘ The towering rock, which forms the 
centre middle distance of the picture, is 
the nearest refuge to the maddening 
crowd. Blindly, and with giant strength, 
they scale its splintered sides ; in masses, 
like the gaining waters, wildly they urge 
their course upon the side the most ac- 
cessible. Exhausted at the moment they 
reach the object of their hope, they sink, 
while others mount over piles of fellow 
men, yet mount they to their death. 
The top is full, even more than full, 
while yet they climb and grapple with 
those above in deadly struggle for a 
moment’s resting-place. Alas! they see 
not, that on the narrow surface of the 
cliff above is piled a horrid rocking mass 
of human forms, of life and death, where 
the smothering groan, deep buried, is 
unheard, and the wild cry of those above 
is more unheeded, 
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“ The ponderous giant, amid the crowd 
above, presents his matchless shoulders 
against the increasing mass, his foot and 
arms against the rock. In vain are wo- 
men, young and delicate of frame, with 
their more tender infants, crushed to 
silence against his broad unyielding 
muscles, The solid rock gives way, and 
all the clinging, trembling mass of human 
life upon it falls precipitately to the 
whirling flood below. 

‘* The waters gain, — resistlessly they 
rush, bursting each rocky barrier, that 
for a moment may resist their course, 
rolling huge fragments of the mountain’s 
side, with forest trees, that crash and 
snap as twigs in the mighty torrent’s 
force, sinking or rising to the boiling 
surface of the flood ; the broken trees are 
swept along, their tops and roots alter- 
nately uppermost, — still offering to the 
drowning man a false and fatal aid. 

‘In the middle of the composition is 
a group of lately-fallen rocks, which the 
painter has attempted to express by the 
trees they have entangled and broken in 
their fall, occasioned by earthquake, 
which he supposes to have accompanied 
the Deluge. These rocks have fallen in 
such a position as to serve as a species 
of flight of steps to the crowd who have 
gained the height, and are now occupied 
by a few feeble stragglers, that still urge 
on their weary and useless flight. Here 
a few incidents of the heart-rending dis- 
tress of mothers for their darling off. 
spring, or children for their parents, 
may appear, as these were with the first, 
and must remain the last of ties upon 
the human heart. 

“In the fore part of the picture, on 
the left, is a portion of a large tree, 
which still remains rooted in the earth, 
but trembles to its fall in the rush of 
waters: it is supposed to have been a 
momentary refuge to hundreds of beings, 
before the waters had gained their pre- 
sent height ; but, from the weight above, 
the stem has broken midway, and with 
its struggling, writhing charge, the upper 
half is swept along the roaring flood. 

“ In the middle of the fore part of the 
picture, men, women, and children, with 
a strangling lion, are entangled in the 
broken trees that are precipitated down 
the current; and on the right, floating 
on a hastily constructed raft, are the 
lifeless bodies of a giant and a female 
(crushed by a fallen tree), over whose 
pallid forms weeps an Angel of Light, 
who, though not involved in the ruin, 
may, with a heart of heavenly mould, 
drop a tear of more than diamond purity 
and brightness over that once divine and 
glorious human race, once bright as he, 
and who were still so beautiful, though 
fallen, that the ‘ Sons of God saw that 
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the Daughters of Men were fair, and 
chose from amongst them such as they 
loved.’” 


This episode of the angel is the sole 
part of the picture with which we 
should be disposed to quarrel ; but the 
rest, which has been excellently de- 
scribed in the queer, wild words of the 
artist, is really as grand and magni- 
ficent a conception as ever we saw. 
Why Poussin’s famous picture of an 
inundation has been called “ The 
Deluge,” I never could understand : 
it is only a very small and partial 
deluge. The artist has genius enough, 
if any artist ever had, to have executed 
a work far more vast and tremendous ; 
nor does his picture at the Louvre, nor 
Turner’s deluge, nor Martin’s, nor any 
that we have ever seen, at all stand a 
competition with this extraordinary 
performance of Mr. Danby. He has 
painted the picture of “ The Deluge ;” 
we have before our eyes still the ark 
in the midst of the ruin floating calm 
and lonely, the great black cataracts 
of water pouring down, the mad rush 
of the miserable people clambering 
up the rocks ;— nothing can be finer 
than the way in which the artist has 
painted the picture in all its innumer- 
able details, and we hope to hear that 
his room will be hourly crowded, and 
his great labour and genius rewarded 
in some degree. 


Let us take some rest after behold- 
ing this picture, and what place is 
cooler and more quiet than the Suffolk 
Street Gallery? If not remarkable for 
any pictures of extraordinary merit, it 
is at least to be praised as a place 
singularly favourable to meditation. 
Tt is a sweet, calm solitude, lighted 
from the top with convenient blinds 
to keep out the sun. If you have an 
assignation, bid your mistress to come 
hither, there is only a dumb secretary 
in the room ; and sitting, like the man 
in the Arabian Nights, perpetuall 
before a great book, i takinow. 
This would be a grand place to hatch 
a conspiracy, to avoid a dun, to write 
an epic poem. Something ails the 
place! What is it? — what keeps 
the people away, and gives the money- 
taker in his box a gloomy, lonely 
sinecure? Alas, and alas! not even 
Mr. Haydon’s “ Samson Agonistes” is 
strong enough to pull the people in. 

And yet this picture is worth going 
to see. You may here take occasion 
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to remark the truth of Mr. Yorke’s 
astute remark about another celebrated 
artist, and see how had a painter is 
this great writer of historical paintings, 
Mr. Haydon. There is an account in 
some of the late papers—from America, 
of course—of a remarkably fat boy, 
three years old, five feet six high, with 
a fine bass voice, and a handsome 
beard and whiskers. Much such a 
hero is this Samson,—a great red 
chubby-cheeked monster, looking at you 
with the most earnest, mild, dull eyes 
in the world, and twisting about a 
brace of ropes, as he comes sprawling 
forwards. Sprawling backwards is 
a Delilah — such a Delilah, with such 
an arm, with such a dress, on such a 
sofa, with such a set of ruffians behind 
her! The picture is perfectly amazing! 
Is this the author of the “ Judgment 
of Solomon ?"’—the restorer or setter up 
of the great style of painting in this 
country? The drawing of the figures 
is not only faulty, but bad and careless 
as can be. It never was or could be 
in nature; and, such as it is, the 
drawing is executed im a manner so 
loose and slovenly, that one wonders 
to behold it. Is this the way in which 
a chef d’école condescends to send furth 
a picture to the public? Would he 
have his scholars finish no more and 
draw no better? Look ata picture of 
** Milton and his Daughters,” the same 
subject which Sir A. Calcott has treated 
in the Academy, which painters will 
insist upon treating, so profoundly 
interesting does it seem to be. Mr. 
Haydon’s “ Milton” is playing on the 
organ, and turning his blind eyes to- 
wards the public with an expression that 
is absolutely laughable. A buxom wench 
in huge gigot sleeves stands behind the 
chair, another is at a table writing. 
The draperies of the ladies are mere 
smears of colour; in the foreground 
lies a black cat or dog, a smudge of 
lamp-black, in which the painter has 
not condescended to draw a figure. 
The chair of the poetical organ-player 
is a similar lump of red and brown ; 
nor is the conception of the picture, to 
our thinking, one whit better than the 
execution. If this be the true style of 
art, there is another great work of the 
kind at the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, 
which had better be purchased for the 
National Gallery. 

Mr. Hurlstone has, as usual, chosen 
this retired spot to exhibit a very great 
number of pictures. There is much 
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good in almost all of these. The child- 
ren especially are painted with great 
truth and sweetness of expression, but 
we never shall be able to reconcile 
ourselves to the extraordinary dirtiness 
ofthe colour. Here are ladies’ dresses 
which look as if they had served for 
May-day, and arms and shoulders such 
as might have belonged to Cinderella. 
Once in a way the artist shews he 
can paint a clean face, such an one is 
that of a child in the little room ; it is 
charming, if the artist did but know 
it, how much more charming for being 
clean! A very good picture of a sub- 
ject somewhat similar to those which 
Mr. Hurlstone loves to paint, is Mr. 
Buckner'’s “ Peasants of Sora in the 
Regno di Napoli.” The artist has seen 
the works of Leopold Robert, and 
profited evidently by the study of 
them. 

Not far from this is a performance 
embellished with a brace of poetical 
quotations, by Mr. Stewart : 


‘‘ Lo! on the strand the Indian mother 
kneels, 
And to the fervid skies her prayers pre- 


fers, 
That her gone cherub may inhabit there.” 


—Anon. 


**Lo! yon Brahmin mother kneeling 
By the sacred river’s verge ; 

Mark her deep impassioned feeling 
Wailing forth her infant's dirge ! 


She has watched it, when the dawning 
Found her by the Ganges’ side ; 
Until now, advancing morning, 
Rolls along its swelling tide. 


Onward rolls, but quick returning, 
Sweeps her cherished charge away ; 

And that scene her bosom burning, 
She hath knelt her down to pray.” 


And the picture, it must honestly be 
confessed, is worthy of the poetry. 
Some portraits by the same artist are 
executed in a much more satisfactory 
manner. 

Concerning other artists whose works 
appear in this gallery, we should speak 
favourably of Mr. O'Neill, who has 
two pretty pictures, of a couple of 
animal pieces, “ A Pony and Cows,” 
by Mr. Sosi, and of a pretty picture 
by Mr. Elmore, a vast deal better than 
his great Becket performance before 
alluded to. Mr. Tomkins has some 
skilful street-scenes ; and Mr. Holland, 
a large, raw, clever picture, of Milan 
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Cathedral. And so farewell to this 
quiet spot, and let us take a peep at 
the British Gallery, where a whole 
room is devoted to the exhibition of 
Mr. Hilton, the late Academician. 

A man’s sketches and his pictures 
should never be exhibited together ; 
the sketches invariably kill the pic- 
tures ; are far more vigorous, masterly, 
and effective. Some of those hanging 
here, chiefly subjects from Spencer, 
are excellent, indeed; and fine in 
drawing, colour, and composition. The 
decision and spirit of the sketch dis- 
appear continually in the finished 
piece, as any one may see in examining 
the design for ‘‘ Comus,” and the large 
picture afterwards, the “ Two Amphi- 
trites,” and many others. Were the 
sketches, however, removed, the be- 
holder would be glad to admit the 
great feeling and grace of the pictures, 
and the kindly poetical spirit which 
distinguishes the works of the master. 
Besides the Hiltons, the picture-lover 
has here an opportunity of seeing a fine 
Virgin by Julio Romano, and a most 
noble one by Sebastian del Piombo, 
than which I never saw any thing more 
majestically beautiful. The simpering 
beauties of some of the Virgins of the 
Raphael school, many painters are 
successful in imitating. See, O ye 
painters! how in Michael Angelo 
strength and beauty are here combined, 
wonderful chastity and grace, humility, 
and a grandeur almost divine. The 
critic must have a care as he talks of 
these pictures, however, for his words 
straightway begin to grow turgid and 
pompous ; and, lo! at the end of his 
lines, the picture is not a whit better 
described than before. 

And now having devoted space 
enough to the discussion of the merits 
of these different galleries and painters, 
I am come to the important part of 
this paper —viz. to my Essay on the 
State ofthe Fine Arts in this Kingdom, 
my Proposals for the General Improve- 
ment of Public Taste, and my Plan for 
the Education of Young Artists. 

In the first place, I propose that 
government should endow a college 
for painters, where they may receive 
the benefits ofa good literary education, 
without which artists will never pros- 
per. I propose that lectures should be 
read, examinations held, and prizes and 
exhibitions given to students; that 
professorships should be instituted, and 
—and a president or lord rector ap- 
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pointed, with a baronetcy, a house, 
and a couple of thousands a-year. 
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This place, of course, will be offered 
to Michael Angelo Tit—— 


* 


Mr. Titmarsh’s paper came to us exactly as the reader here sees it. His 
contribution had been paid for in advance, and we regret exceedingly that the 
public should be deprived of what seemed to be the most valuable part of it. 
Hie has never been heard of since the first day of June. He was seen on 
that day pacing Waterloo Bridge for two hours ; but whether he plunged into 
the river, or took advantage of the steam-boat and went down it only, we 


cannot state. 


Why this article was incomplete, the following document will, perhaps, 


shew. 
and uvhappy gentleman resided. 


It is the work of the waiter at Morland’s Hotel, where the eccentric 


STATEMENT BY MRS. BARBARA. 


“ On the evening of the 30th of May, 
Anay Domino1840, Mr. Mike Titmash 
came into our house in a wonderful 
state of delarium, drest in a new coat, 
a new bloo satting hankysher, a new 
wite at, and polisht jipannd boots, all 
of which he’d bot sins he went out 
after dinner; nor did he bring any of 
his old cloves back with him, though 
he’d often said, ‘ Barbara,’ says he to 
me, ‘ when Mr. Frasier pays me my 
money, and I git new ones, you shall 
have these as your requisites :’ that was 
his very words, thof I must confess I 
don’t understand the same. 

“Fe’d had dinnerand coughy before he 
went ; and we all cumjectured that he'd 
been somewhere particklar, for I heer’d 
him barging with a cabman from Holly- 
well Street, of which he said the fair 
was only hatepence ; but being ableeged 
to pay a shilling, he cust and swoar 
horrybill. 

“« He came in, ordered some supper, 
laft and joakt with the gents in the 
parlor, and shewed them a deal of 
money, which some of the gentlemen 
was so good as to purpose to borry of 
him. 

“ They talked about literaryture and 
the fine harts (which is both much used 
by our gentlemen) ; and Mr. Mike was 
very merry. Specially he sung them a 
song, which he ancored hisself for 
twenty minutes; and ordered a bole of 
our punch, which is chocked against 
his skor to this very day. 

About twelve o’clock he went to bed, 
very comfortable and quiet, only he 
cooldnt stand on his legs very well, 
and cooldnt speak much, excep, ‘ Fra- 
sier for ever!’ ‘All of a York!’ and 
some such nonsense, which neither me 


nor George nor Mrs. Stoaks could 
understand. 

“¢ What's the matter?’ says Mrs. 
Stokes, ‘ Barbara,’ says she to me, 
* has he taken any thin?’ says she. 

“ ¢ Law bless you, mum!’ says [ (I 
always says, Law bless you), ‘ as I am 
a Christen woman, and hope to be 
married, he’s had nothin out of com- 
mon.’ . 

“¢ What had he for dinner?’ says 
she, as if she didn’t know. 

“* «There was biled salmon,’ says I, 
‘and a half-crown lobster in soss (bless 
us if he left so much as a clor or 
tisspunful!), boil pork and peace puddn, 
and a secknd course of beef steak and 
onions, cole plumpuddn, maccarony, 
and afterwards cheese and sallat.’ 

“©€T don’t mean that,’ says she. 
* What was his liquors, or bavyrage ?” 

“ ¢ Two Guineas’s stouts; old ma- 
deira, one pint; port, half a ditto; 
four tumlers of niggus ; and three cole 
brandy and water, and sigars.’ 

“¢ He is a good fellow,’ says Mis. 
Stokes, ‘ and spends his money freely, 
that I declare.’ 

“<¢T wish he’d ony pay it,’ says I 
to Mrs. Stokes, says I. ‘ He’s lived in 
our house any time these fourteen years 
and never --—’ 

“Hush your imperence !’ says Mrs. 
Stokes ; ‘ he’s a gentleman, and pays 
when he pleases. He’s not one of your 
common sort. Did he have any tea?’ 

“* No,’ says I, ‘not a drop; ony 
coughy and muffns. I told you so— 
three on ’em; and growled preciously, 
tov, because there was no more. But 
I wasn’t a going to fetch him any more, 
he whose money we’d never 

*‘ « Barbara,’ says Mrs. Stokes, ‘ leave 
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the room—do. You're always a sus- 
pecting every gentleman, Well, what 
did he have at supper ?” 

“6 You know,’ says I, ‘ pickled 
salmon—that chap’s a reglar devil at 
salmon (those were my very words) — 
cold pork, and cold peace puddn agin ; 
toasted chease this time; and such a 
lot of hale and rum-punch as I never 
saw—nine glasses of heach, I do be- 
lieve, as I am an honest woman.’ 

“«¢ Barbara,’ says mistress, ‘ that’s 
not the question. Did he mix his 
liquors, Barbara? That's the pint.’ 

“«* No,’ says I, * Mrs. Stokes ; that 
indeed he didn’t.’ And so we agread 
that he couldnt posbly be affected by 
drink, and that something wunderfie 
must have hapned to him, to send him 
to bed so quear like. 

“ Nex morning I took him his tea 
in bed (on the 4th flore back, No. 104 
was his number); and says he to me, 
‘ Barbara,’ says he, * you find me in 
sperrits,’ 

“¢ Find you in sperrits! I believe 
we do,’ says I; * we’ve found you in 
‘em these fifteen year. I wish you’d 
find us in money,’ says 1; and laft, too, 
for I thought it was a good un. 

“ ¢ Pooh !’ says he, * my dear, that’s 
not what I mean. You find me in 
spirits bycause my exlent publisher, 
Mr. Frasier, of Regent Street, paid me 
handsum for a remarkable harticle I 
wrote in his Magazine. He gives twice 
as much as the other publishers,’ says 
he; ‘ though, if he didn’t, I'd write for 
him just the same—rayther more, I’m 
so fond of him.’ 

‘‘¢ How much has be gave you?’ 
says I; * because I hope you'll pay us.’ 

“ ¢ Oh,’ says he, after a bit, ‘a lot of 
money. Here, you, you darling,’ says 
he (he did; upon my word, he did), 
go and git me change for a five-pound 
note.’ 

“ And when he got up and had his 
brekfast, and been out, he changed 
another five-pound note; and after 
lunch, another five-pound note; and 
when he came in to dine, another five- 
pound note, to pay the cabman. Well, 
thought we, he’s made of money, and 
so he seemed ; but you shall hear soon 
how it was that he had all them notes 
to change. 

“ After dinner he was a silten over 
his punch, when some of our gents 


+ Fivepence, Mrs. Barbara means. 
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came in; and he began to talk and 
brag to them about his harticle, and 
what he had for it; and that he was 
the best cricket* in Europe; and how 
Mr. Murray had begged to be intro- 
juiced to him, and was so pleased with 
him, and he with Murray; and how 
he’d been asked to write in the 
Quartly Review, and in bless us knows 
what; and how, in fact, he was going 
to carry all London by storm. 

“*¢ Have you seen what the Morning 
Poust says of you?’ says Frank Flint, 
one of them hartist chaps as comes to 
our house. 

“ © No,’ says he, ‘I aint. Barbara, 
bring some more punch, do you hear ? 
No, I aint; but that’s a fashnable paper,’ 
says he, ‘ and always takes notice of a 
fashnable chap like me. What does it 
say ?’ says he. 

‘“* Mr. Flint opened his mouth and 
grinned very wide; and taking the 
Morning Poast out of his pocket (he 
was a great friend of Mr. Titmarsh’s, 
and, like a good-naterd friend as he 
was, had always a kind thing to say 
or do)—Frank pulls out a Morning 
Poast, 1 say (which had cost Frank 
repeeantrs ‘Here it is,’ says he; 
* read for yourself; it will make you 
quitehappy.’ And so he began to grin 
to all the gents like winkin. 

“When he red it, Titmarsh’s jor 
dropt all of a sudn: he turned pupple, 
and bloo, and violate; and then, with 
a mighty effut, he swigg off his rum 
and water, and staggered out of the 
room. 

** He looked so ill when he went up 
stairs to bed, that Mrs. Stokes insisted 
upon making him some grool for him 
to have warm in bed ; but, Lor bless 
you! he threw it in my face when I 
went up, and rord and swor so dredfle, 
that I rann down stairs quite frightened. 

*¢ Nex morning I knockt at his dor 
at nine—no anser, 

* At ten, tried agin — never a word. 

“ At eleven, twelve, one, two, up we 
went, with a fresh cup of hot tea every 
time. His dor was lockt, and not one 
sillibaly could we git. 

“ At for we began to think he’d 
suasided hisself; and having called in 
the policemen, bust open the dor. 

“And then we beheld a_ pretty 
spactycle! Fancy him in his gor, his 
throat cut from hear to hear, his white 


* Critic, Mrs. Barbara means, an absurd monomania of Mr, Titmarsl:. 
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night-gownd all over blood, his beau- 
tiful face all pail with hagny !— well, 
no such thing. Fancy him hanging 
from the bedpost by one of his pore 
dear garters!—well, no such. thing. 
Agin, fancy him flung out of the win- 
dow, and dasht into ten billium peaces 
on the minionet-potts in the fust floar ; 
or else a naked, melumcolly corpse, 
laying on the hairy spikes !—not in 
the least. He wasn’t dead, nor he 
wasn’t the least unwell, nor he wasn’t 
asleep neither—he only wasn’t there ; 
and from that day we have heard 
nothen about him. He left on his 
table the following note as follows :— 


“© 1st June, 1840. Midnight. 

« «Mrs. Sroxes,—I am attached to 
you by the most disinterested friendship. 
I have patronised your house for four- 
teen years, and it was my intention to 
have paid you a part of your bill, but the 
Morning Post newspaper has destroyed 
that blessed hope for ever. 

“ « Before you receive this I shall be 
—ask not where ; my mind shudders to 
think where! You will carry the papers 
directed to Regent Street to that address, 
and perhaps you will receive in return a 
handsome sum of money ; but if the bud 
of my youth is blighted, the promise of a 
long and happy career suddenly and 
cruelly cut short, an affectionate family 
deprived of its support and ornament, 
say that the Morning Post has done this 
by its savage criticism upon me the last 
this day. 

© « Farewett.’ 


“This is hall he said. From that 
day to this we have never seen the 
poor fellow—we have never heerd of 
him —we have never known any think 
about him. Being halarmed, Mrs. 
Stoks hadvertized him in the papers ; 
but not wishing to vex his family, we 
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called him by another name, and put 
hour address diffrent too. Hall was 
of no use; and | can’t tell you what a 
pang I felt in my busum when, on going 
to get change for the five-pound notes 
he’d given me at the public-house in 
Hoxford Street, the lan’lord laft when 
he saw them ; and said, says he,‘ Do 
you know, Mrs. Barbara, that a 
queer gent came in here with five 
sovrings one day, has a glass of 
hale, and haskes me to change his 
sovrings for a note? which 1 did. 
Then in about two hours he came back 
with five more sovrings, gets another 
note and another glass of hale, and so 
goes on four times in one blessed day ! 
It’s my beleaf that he had only five 
pound, and wanted you to suppose 
that he was worth twenty, for you've 
got all his notes, I see!’ 

‘ And sothe poor fellow had no money 
with him after all! I do pity him, I 
do, from my hart; and I do hate that 
wicked Morning Post for so treating 
such a kind, sweet, good-nater’d gen- 
tleman ! 


(Signed) “ BarBara.” 


* Morlana’s Hotel, 15 Jewin, 1840.” 


This is conclusive. Our departed 
friend had many faults, but he is gone, 
and we will not discuss them now. 
It appears that, on the 1st of June, the 
Morning Post published a criticism 
upon him, accusing him of ignorance, 
bad taste, and gross partiality. His 
gentle and susceptible spirit could not 
brook the rebuke ; he was not angry ; 
he did not retort ; but his heart broke! 

Peace to his ashes! A couple of 
volumes of his works, we see by our 
advertisements, are about immediately 
to appear. 
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